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Does a duck swim? 


OCCASIONALLY, even in the inner circles of big business, 
one listens, scarcely crediting his ears, to the statement, 
“No. one reads advertising.” 

If you, gentle reader, know any such, bring this brief 
but brilliant advertising history to their attention. 

Three years ago the chemists of the National Carbon 
Company, Inc., New York, discovered a new chemical 
compound which proved to be “the perfect anti-freeze.” 
Its name is Eveready Prestone. It is not alcohol. It is hot 
glycerine. It will not evaporaté It will not cause the 
engine to overheat if the weather turns warm. It is 
odorless. It will not injure paint or varnish. It never 
becomes gummy. It will not scorch against hot cylinders 
and leave a charred deposit. It never has to be renewed. 

This fall,_after two winters’ proof in actual use, it 
was decided to ease into the market with a limited 
quantity. Enough jobbers and dealers took hold to justify 
an advertising effort. 


Four days after the first advertisement appeared a 
cold snap came and in the next 36 hours 823 motorists 
in New York City alone took the trouble to phone the 
New ‘York office of the National Carbon Company to say 
they had read the Eveready Prestone advertisement, and 
were directed to their nearest dealer. 

The original quota has long since disappeared, and as 
much more besides. It is now certain that two and one- 
half times the original estimate will be required to take 
care of this season’s demand. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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AN ACID TEST 


Mr. J. R. Hopkins, advertising manager of 


CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY, 
under date of October 21, 1927, says:— 


''We have 27,000 names on our mailing 
list which are hand-picked and are the cream 
of the field. Ifa letter comes in here 
bearing the key number of the Thomas' Reg— 
ister and the name of the company is on our 
present. list we do not consider it an in- 
quiry. Undoubtedly we sell quite a good 
deal of business in the above class that 
should be credited to Thomas' Register but 
we do not keep track of it. 

'*However, on inquiries or names coming 
in bearing the Thomas’ Register key number 
that have never before been on our list, our 
sales for the last two years have been as 


follows: 1926 — — — — $4,495.00 
1927 ---- 5,843.00 


''Thought these figures might possibly 
be helpful to you. 
Yours very truly, 
(signed) J. R. Hopkins 
Adv. Mgr. Chicago Belting Company.'' 





The cost of the advertising was 5.30% 
of the actual orders credited, and not all 
the orders were credited. 


Many other testimonials of similar tenor, from various 
lines, will be furnished upon request. 


THOMAS REGISTER 


Paid Circulation - - - - Big Buyers Prefer It 
THOMAS PUBLISHING CO. NEW YORK 
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Advertising Appropriations for 1928 


Che Plans of 175 National and Industrial Advertisers Offer an Indication 
of Business Confidence 


By Roy Dickinson 





[| BAVNG prophecies about 1928 
to the bankers, economists 
ind captains of industry who have 
ilready spoken, PRINTERS’ InK of- 
fers in this article a glance in 
idvance at advertising appropria- 
tions for the coming year. The 
money that manufacturers set aside 
now for advertising next year rep- 
resents a look ahead by business 
men who are leaders in a large 
number of industries. 

The business forecasts already 
made elsewhere have been based 
on such indices as pig iron pro- 
duction, car loadings, amount of 
new building in prospect, employ- 
ment figures, gold movements, 
Ford’s resumption of business and 
other factors which have been 
carefully weighed. 

Printers’ InxK offers, in this ar- 
ticle, not a prophecy but another 
index by which 1928 may be 
judged. Each index, it seems to 
us, offers a guide of a certain 
amount of value. The man who 
has bought pig iron may not make 
it up into the finished product if 
some unforeseen disaster occurs:; 
prospective car loadings are re- 
vised continually as shippers meet 
and discuss changing conditions. 

In like manner the advertising 
appropriations made for the coming 
year by leaders in every line .of 
industry, offer an index. They 
show a cross-section of the plans 
men are making to sell goods three 
months, six months, a year hence. 
The advertising plans a manufac- 
turer makes now have a definite 
future value to his business. 

A survey of advertising appro- 


priations has this added advantage 
as an index. The man who has 
definitely contracted for a certain 
amount of space in publications for 
next year is backing his judgment 
with real money. The men who 
have written us of their plans.are 
putting up from several thousand 
to several million dollars to keep 
their factory wheels turning in 
1928. 

Before each man made his plans 
he considered carefully conditions 
in his own industry and business 
conditions as a whole. The men 
whose plans are given here had 
access to forecasts made by bank- 
ers and economists. Then with 
these facts before them, they de- 
cided on how much they would 
invest to secure their share of the 
business they can see waiting. Un- 
like the captain of industry, sail- 
ing at midnight for Southampton, 
who may toss a ship news re- 
porter an optimistic interview 
which costs him nothing, the fig- 
ures given below represent the col- 
lective expectation and business 
courage of the hard-headed mak- 
ers of roofing materials, food 
products, automobiles, radio sets, 
cream separators, men’s garters, 
clocks, and other products sold 
generally and to industry. At 
the end of six months, if business 
does not measure up to their ex- 
pectations, some of these men may 
revise their figures. But here be- 
fore me now are a large number 
of letters which show the present 
moment advertising plans for 1928 
of many of the largest advertisers 
in the country. These letters were 
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received in response to a query 
sent to approximately 500 of the 
largest advertisers. 

They were asked if they had as 
yet decided upon their 1928 appro- 
priation, whether it would be 
larger or smaller than 1927, or 
approximately the same. 

Exactly 212 executives answered 
our inquiry and made it possible to 
publish this survey. Of this num- 
ber thirty-seven advised us that 
their plans are not complete, are 
not made up until February or 
later, or do not wish to state their 
appropriations. 

Out of the 175 whose plans have 
been decided upon: 


94, or 53.7 per cent, will increase from 
% of 1 per cent to 450 per cent. 

69, or 39.4 per cent will start with the 
same appropriation. 

12, or 6.9 per cent, will spend less this 
year. 

Let us consider first the sixty- 
nine concerns which indicate that 
they will spend approximately the 
same amount in 1928 as in 1927. 
Many of them are concerns which 
made a large increase last year. 
Several others indicate that they 
have two appropriations. One is 
fixed, to start the same as last year. 
The other is a mobile fund appro- 
priated in August to take advan- 
tage of a revised survey made at 
that time. 

Many others in this “same 
amount” classification said: “Our 
appropriation will certainly not be 
smaller,” or “Will probably start 
the same and make a 10 per cent 
increase in May” and otherwise in- 
dicated that though they start 
off at the same pace they would 
gather speed as they got on into 
the new year. In every such case, 
however, the advertiser has been 
placed in the second classification. 
Among this group are Cadillac and 
several other well-known advertis- 
ers in the automobile field, Auto- 
Strop Razor, Cox Confectionery, 
Vacuum Oil, Seeman Brothers, 
Arnold Shoe, Phoenix Hosiery, 
Simonds Saw, General Electric, 
Reliance Manufacturing Company, 
Atchison and several other large 
railroads, and many more well- 
known advertisers who do not wish 
their names quoted. Many of the 
executives of companies in this 
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classification state that they believ« 
advertising appropriation figure: 
from a wide variety of industrie: 
offer a good indication of the con- 
certed thought of American indus- 
try concerning 1928. 

Now, as we come to consider th: 
larger group of companies which 
have made an increase in their ap 
propriations for next year, think o/ 
one more phase of the increased 
appropriation as a _ forecasting 
device. 

A manufacturer making, let wu: 
say, an insecticide and a sprayer 
designed for the murder of house 
flies, decides to double his appro 
priation. Last year he used two 
half-pages in the month of June in 
a certain medium. He used a 
coupon. He received from this 
page a certain number of coupons 
from individuals and retail stores 
and later on he turned a certain 
proportion of these inquiries into 
sales. Now he sits in his office 
on a cold December day and orders 
for that same medium in the same 
month two full pages with coupons 
instead of two half-pages. Unless 
all house flies disappear next 
spring, which is unlikely, it seems 
logical to believe that this insecti- 
cide manufacturer will receive 
more inquiries from his doubled 
space and consequently more sales. 
We have, therefore, a man in De- 
cember, creating, by his advertising 
increase, more sales for himself in 
July and August next. 

Other incidents in other fields 
could be cited to prove that in- 
quiries, followed in two months 
or more by a certain proportion of 
sales, are now used as a forecast 
in some industries, that inquiries 
are increased by increased adver- 
tising and that therefore an in 
creased appropriation is a definite 


‘index and guide to the future. It 


may be. No method of forecast- 
ing is exact and it is safe to say 
that the value of appropriations 
as a business index could be argued 
pro and con with sense on both 
sides. The method by which the 
appropriation is fixed has much t 
do with its value as a guide. In 
many companies, such as the Lam 
bert Pharmacal Company, no an- 
nual appropriation is made. As 
outlined by Gerard B. Lambert i: 
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Painters’ Ink of November 10; 
the appropriation has been pyra- 
mided since 1921, increasing from 
$11,000 a month to $400,000 a 
month. Some men base their ap- 
propriations on last year’s sales, 
others on a percentage of fore- 
casted sales, or place an advertis- 
ing assessment on each unit of the 
product and so tie next year’s ap- 
propriation closely to forecasted 
production. No less than eleven 
separate methods are used. Many 
of the men I am about to quote 
use a combination of the sales 
budget and assessment plan. 


A 450 PER CENT INCREASE 


The largest increase in 1928 ap- 
propriations, for example, is one 
of 450 per cent made by the manu- 
facturer of a patented specialty 
product, “to meet special condi- 
tions.” His specialty is part of the 
finished product made by other 
manufacturers, he sees an opportu- 
nity to broaden his market and has 
made a large increase to attain his 
objective. 

Three manufacturers who an- 
swered have doubled their 1927 ap- 
propriation for next year. One is 
the Marmon Motor Car Company. 
The increase is due to an expan- 
sion program. “The primary func- 
tion of any advertising appropria- 
tion,” says William T. Young, “is 
the job to be done. . . . We do, of 
course, view the future with op- 
timism, otherwise we would not 
have planned such a far-reaching 
program. Advertising is not a 
matter of courage any more, but 
rather is it a definite, concise plan 
of accomplishing a given end.” 

The second company with a 100 
per cent increase is the maker of a 
household appliance. The  vice- 
president and director of sales 
writes that his company jumped 
from seventh place to third place 
in the industry during the last 
twelve months, and is out after 
second place by a combination of 
good salesmanship and good adver- 
tising during 1928. 

The third company to double 
its appropriation is a large adver- 
tiser in the machinery field. 

Before considering some of the 
other large increases it seems to 
me that a place of honor in any 
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such list belongs to a company in 
the Middle West which does not 
wish to be quoted by name. It 
will make an increase in its ddver- 
tising appropriation for 1928 o! 
Y% of 1 per cent. Some of the 
most prominent advertisers in the 
country point out that increasec 
appropriations have a decided bear- 
ing on future conditions, especially 
upon the psychology of the sales 
force. Here is a company which, 
not so rich and powerful as some 
of the others, is nevertheless mak- 
ing a small increase. When asked 
how it finds business this company 
will be able to answer “by going 
after it to the best of our ability 
and resources.” 

M. T. Rogers, president of Bur- 
ton & Rogers, makers of automo- 
tive equipment, says that his appro- 
priation is based on a percentage 
of anticipated sales. Since he con- 
fidently expects to double his busi- 
ness, he says: “We hope to spend 
twice as much in 1928 as we did in 
1927. Probably the full budget 
will not be quite that figure, but 
I think you would be safe in put- 
ting us down at an increase of 
from 50 per cent to 75 per cent.” 
Hé is guided in his forecasts not 
by reports based on usual indices, 
but by what he knows of hig own 
industry. 

Otto Y. Schnering, president of 
the Curtiss Candy Company, maker 
of Baby Ruth, expects his appro- 
priation for next year to exceed 
1927 by 50 per cent. “I have great 
confidence in the future,” he says, 
“or I would not advocate an in- 
crease in our advertising appropri- 
ation.” A. well-known advertiser 
in the radio field will show an in- 
crease of 50 per cent and the ap- 
pvopriation of Graton & Knight, 


.of Worcester, will be 45 per cent 


larger. 

H. R. Drackett, president of the 
Drackett Chemical Company, maker 
of Drano, in reporting a 42 per 
cent increase, says: “We would 
not contemplate increases if we 
did not expect continuation of pu-- 
chasing ability and power, backed 
up by generally good business con- 
ditions and a good income expec- 
tancy by all classes of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

Walter Seeger, of the Seeger 
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Refrigerator Company, reports an 
increase of 33% per cent. The 
Samuel Cabot Company reports 
that its 1928 appropriation will 
“considerably exceed that of 1927.” 

An increase of approximately 25 
per cent seems to be the favorite 
amount. No less than nine adver- 
tisers report this figure and they 
are in fields as widely different as 
The Junket Folks, whose sales, in- 
cidentally, increased 60 per cent last 
year; the Rubberset Company, 
Bryant Heater & Manufacturing 
Company, a large railroad, the 
producer of a lubricant for auto- 
mobiles, an automobile accessory, 
the White Company, of Cleveland, 
which conservatively says “from 
15 per cent to 25 per cent”; Bell & 
Howell, of Chicago, makers of 
cameras, and a maker of a house- 
hold appliance. Lee H. Bristol, of 
Bristol-Myers Company, maker of 
Ipana, says: “Our total 1928 ap- 
propriation will exceed that of 
1927, and by approximately 21 per 
cent.” 


EIGHT INCREASES OF 20 PER CENT 


Among the eight increases of 20 
per cent are La Palina (Cigar, 
Hewes & Potter, of Boston, which 
operates on a budget plan; Chas. 
Emmerich & Co., Chas. Freshman 
Company, two producers of food 
specialties ; the Fifth Avenue Cor- 
set Company and Lucky Strike 
cigarette; surely a good cross- 
section of industry. 

The future situation, as one radio 
manufacturer sees it in his own 
industry, is thus expressed in the 
Freshman report: 

“The Freshman Company has 
enough confidence in the continued 
growth and expansion of the radio 
industry and of the interest of the 
general public in radio to warrant 
an increased advertising appropri- 
ation. We do not believe there 
will be any meteoric year-to-year 
rise in radio sales that we have 
enjoyed in the past. It will be far 
more stable and substantial in its 
growth more consistently 
steady and sound in the future.” 

The manufacturer of a house- 
hold necessity is appropriating 12 
per cent more and will probably 
in the summer of 1928 revise his 
plans and make an increase of 
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per cent over the last six months of 
this year. He feels that the year 
will start slowly and increase in 
activity during the last six months, 
though: what assurance he has that 
there will be any summer in 1928 
he does not state. Lester E. Noble 
president of the Federal Radic 
Corporation, says: 

“Our appropriations are made 
annually and for our fiscal year, 
which begins July 1. Our appro- 
priation for the 1927-1928 period 
represents an increase of 16% per 
cent over our appropriation for the 
previous year period. Also our 
appropriation program for the cur- 
rent period provides for an increase 
in expenditures during the last six 
months of our period of 50 per 
cent due to our decision to make 
our expenditures over the entire 
year more regular as against our 
previous policy of expending 75 
per cent of our year’s appropria- 
tion during the last six months of 
the current year.” 

S. L. Allen & Co. will make 
a 17 per cent increase in their 
Flexible Flyer sled appropriation 
and a 6 per cent increase in their 
agricultural line. 

The Cities Service Company is 
making a 15 per cent increase, and 
a similar amount is planned by the 
Climalene Company, a large rail- 
road system, and Life Savers, Inc. 
Eight companies, including the 
S. F. Whitman Company, William 
Underwood Company, Mum Man- 
ufacturing Company, American 
Separator Company, and Gorton- 
Pew Fisheries Company, contem- 
plate a 10 per cent increase. 

Some interesting letters were 
written by executives who will in- 
crease their appropriations, but 


.have not yet decided the exact 


amount. One of our largest adver- 
tisers says that in establishing his 
appropriation he takes into consid- 
eration business for the last few 
years, all conditions which may 
affect business conditions gener- 
ally and his markets in particular, 
and projects from these conditions 
the value of the business he ex- 
rects to do a year in advance 
Then he decides how much adver- 
tising is necessary to secure and 
hold the volume of business pro- 
(Continued on page 159) 
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STICKS TO 
THE 
POINT 


WHY THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
HEADS THE SCHEDULES OF SO 
MANY BUILDING MATERIAL 









ACCOUNTS 
Because— 
Editorially, it leaves dogs in their 
kennels. ‘ ; 
Horses in their stables. 
Dresses to the dressmaker. e 








Because— 


It deals exclusively with the house— 
its building, decorating and furnishing. 








Highest Direct Returns Per Dollar 


Lowest Cost Per Inquiry 
(Coupon Test) 









Shall we give you the facts — 
there’s advertising profit 
for you in them? 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
PUBLISHING CORP. 


cA Member of the 
National Shelter Group 










8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


Circulation 80,000 Net Paid A. B. C. with 
bonus of over 10,000 at Current Rates, 




















How British Advertising Helps. 
Its Unfortunates 


Comment on a Plan Put into Operation by British Advertising 
Men in 1913 


By Albert E. Haase 


OME months ago there came to 

Printers’ INK from a remote 
part of Pennsylvania a letter that 
was bitter in its condemnation of 
advertising and advertising men. 
It was written by a man who had 
spent the greater part of his life 
as a copy writer in advertising 
agencies.. Stricken with tuberculo- 
sis; a family on his hands; his 
earnings gone, he sought help. No 
one would help him. Even an ad- 
vertising club turned down his 
appeal. It had no funds to meet 
such an emergency. 

Not long ago, the New York 
Advertising Club made a_ public 
appeal for funds with which to 
provide medical aid for a member. 
This membe@#'s entire life savings 
had been spent in a fight against 
tuberculosis. 

Had these two men lived in Eng- 
land, and had they been part of 
English advertising life, they 
would have been helped quietly and 
generously. 

For a number of years, adver- 
tising men in England, Scotland 
and Ireland have had an effectual 
method of systematically helping 
the unfortunates in their ranks. 
They have an institution known as 
the National Advertising Benevo- 
lent Society. 

This society came into existence 
in June, 1913, at a great gathering 
of British advertising men and 
women, presided over by the late 
Lord Northcliffe. At this meet- 
ing, a plan for raising funds, which 
has since been continuously used, 
was adopted. This plan, in brief, 
is this: Hold a great festival in 
the name of the society. Ask for 
the money necessary for the year’s 
work at that festival. 

The first festival, held in No- 
vember, 1913, gave the new society 
a foundation fund of £11,000 or 
about $55,000 in our money. Just 
as its work was getting under way, 
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the World War came on. The 
new society immediately decided to 
refrain from making appeals for 
funds while the war lasted. 

When the war ended it again 
became active. The late Lord 
Leverhulme, who had built an 
international soap business of gi- 
gantic proportions through adver- 
tising, became interested in it. He 
brought it back to active life at 
a festival over which he presided 
in 1919, 

Since that time its work has gone 
forward and funds have been 
quickly and generously supplied. 
The annual report for 1926 showed 
that funds amounting to more than 
£10,000 were subscribed during that 
year. So much for background. 
Aims, objectives, and methods of 
operation are of more importance. 


THE AIMS OF THE SOCIETY 


The aims of the Society have 
been stated in very definite lan- 
guage. It seeks to rehabilitate ad- 
vertising men and women who are 
in distress by making monetary 
grants during illness or un- 
employment. It endeavors to find 
employment for them by maintain- 
ing a national employment clearing- 
house. 
cal, surgical, optical, and dental 
treatment. It sends them, if need 
be, to sanatoriums, hospitals, or 
convalescent homes. It helps to 


‘maintain and educate their orphans 


either in homes or in approved 


schools. It provides pensions and 
allowances for aged men and 
women. 


Consider the record for 1926: 
In that year, it received from its 
festival £7,679 and _ distributed 
£5,415 ‘for the relief of distress. 
The cases assisted numbered eighty- 
three, and included 124 adults and 
seventy-four children. Each case 
was specifically investigated and 
separately considered .by a volun- 


It helps them with medi-- 
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tary committee. In its work for 
children of advertising men it pro- 
vided completely for the education 
of thirteen and made grants to 
five others. In addition to all of 
this, it paid pensions to ten men 
and twelve women, to help lighten 
the burden of the closing years of 
their lives. 

The Society not only carefully 
investigates each application, but 
it periodically reviews every case 
in which assistance is given. It is 
seldom that any case is refused. 
In 1926, its records show, only one 
application out of eighty-four was 
turned down. 


ALL CASES ARE CONFIDENTIAL 


In handling an appeal for aid 
great secrecy is observed. Every 
member of the Society’s governing 
council is pledged to regard the 
Society’s information and action 
on every case as strictly confiden- 
tial. The only exception to this 
secrecy rule is in the matter of 
pensions. Secrecy cannot be main- 
tained on pensions because they are 
awarded according to votes cast by 
all subscribers to the funds of 
the Society. If the Society had 
sufficient funds to take care of all 
cases where pensions are desired, 
such awards would also be kept 
secret. 

The government of the Society 
is in the hands of its contributors. 
All subscribers of £1:1:0 or more, 
nominate and elect the officers of 
the Society and the members of 
the “Council.” The actual manag- 
ing of the Society is done by the 
officers. The “Council” takes charge 
of all applications for help. The 
control of the Society’s funds is 
lodged in a board of trustees. 
There are two subsidiary organi- 
zations allied to the Society—a 
voluntary insurance society for 
sickness benefits, and a State in- 
surance organization which caters 
to those who come within Great 
Britain’s national insurance act. 

The number of persons engaged 
in advertising work in the British 
Isles is admittedly considerably 
smaller than that for the United 
States. Yet, today, the British ad- 


vertising business has this quiet 
and highly effectual organization 
to look after its unfortunates, while 
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in America we still run on “the 
public passing of the hat” basis. 
There is no room for argument 
over the merits of the British 
method. Its privacy and its secrecy 
of administration; its spreading of 
the financial expense over many, 
and its continual watching over 
those who are being helped give it 
decided advantage—are all com- 
mendable. It is more intelligent 
and, in the last analysis, more sym- 
pathetic and just. 


SHOULD THERE BE A SIMILAR 
AMERICAN ORGANIZATION ? 


The thought will probably occur 
to many that there should be an 
organization similar to the Na- 
tional Advertising Benevolent So- 
ciety in the United States. 

There cannot be many callings 
in American business life which 
have more associations or organi- 
zations than advertising. Anyone 
who is mindful of this fact must 
indeed hesitate long before sug- 
gesting the creation of another 
organization. 

The new Research Bureau of the 
International Advertising Associa- 
tion recently made public a list of 
twenty-seven advertising projects 
which it might investigate. Among 
these projects was a “clearing- 
house of employment information.” 
A national employment bureau, it 
will be recalled, is one part of 
the work of the British benevolent 
society. 

Inasmuch as the Research Bu- 
reau of the International Associa- 
tion proposes to go into the sub- 
ject of a national employment 
clearing-house, it might be advis- 
able for it to go farther. Perhaps 
it can work out a plan whereby 
advertising in America could be 
organized to care for its unfortu- 
nates. Perhaps it can find some 
way to modify the plan of the 
British society to fit American 
conditions. (It would, of course, 
leave out of consideration any plan 
of insurance since that is strictly 
a private undertaking in this coun- 
try.) Perhaps it will find that it 
will be possible for American ad- 
vertising to take care of its un- 
fortunates through the American 
division of the International Ad- 
vertising Association. 
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! Philadelphia 


nearly everybody reads 
The Bulletin’ 
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America’s 3rd Largest Market 
lly b 

$29,000,000,000 Phitadetphians 

h in the retail 
55 (),0 () ceading pena side 
548 952 copies of The Bulletin 
a sold daily in this market. 
“A copy for nearly every home.”’ 


‘opyright 1927—Bulletin Company) Member of Associated Press 
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More than a new automobile 


More than a new model 
The new Ford is the advanced expression of a ey new idea 
in modern, economical transportation 
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| Tells Chicago in 


THE DAILY NEWS 


HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
was chosen to carry the full 
announcement schedule“ of the Ford 
Motor Company advertising in Chicago. 


The first gravure advertisement of the 
new Ford to be published in Chicago 
—a full page, reproduced here—ap- 
peared in the Photogravure Section of 
The Daily News, Saturday, Decem- 
ber 17. 


The selection of The Daily News 
ideally carried out the purpose of the 
manufacturer to send his message 
quickly and forcefully into -Chicago 
homes. 


AILY NEWS 


ese tatives: 


DE rROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
word & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
ne Arts Bldg. 253 First National Bank Bldg. 


'P OF AMERICAN CITIES 
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‘Merry Christmas and 
Happy New Year to You’| : 


Is the Sincere Wish of . a 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman si 





HEN you make your advertising p 

plans for 1928, plan to go into 
prosperous Oklahoma where the farm- w 
ers in 1927 produced crops valued at 
$31,000,000 more than the crops of be 
1926. Your advertising during 1928 in < 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman will st 
increase your business in Oklahoma. 3 
The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is 
read by 178,428 farm families. pr 
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& Ralph Miller ; 
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Oklahoma City 


Represented by E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY l 
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Back to Fundamentals! 


Manufacturers Who Are Looking for Miracles Would Do Better to Hunt 
for the Basic Factors on Which Their Businesses Are Built 


By G. A. Nichols 


OCO™= of the country’s leading 
automobile manufacturers while 
conversing with this writer re- 
cently declared that the motor car 
business, as a whole, is sadly in 
need of an entirely new advertis- 
ing idea. 

“In our own organization,” he 
said, “we have been foremost in 
applying advertising methods and 
developments as fast as they have 
come along. We were the first 
people in our line, I believe, to 
run two-page color spreads in 
magazines. We have used liberal 
space in the newspapers, both gen- 
erally and locally. We have used 
large quantities of outdoor and 
business-paper space and now we 
are entering upon a comprehen- 
sive direct-mail program. 

“All this has done good work for 
us. We have sold many thousands 
of cars, and of course will sell even 
a greater number. But, some way 
or other, the advertising does not 
pull as easily as it did a few years 
ago. As time goes on, we have to 
work harder and harder to make 
sales. 

“Plainly, we must have some- 
thing new—an untried method, 
medium or appeal that will build 
consumer acceptance faster and en- 
able us to move more cars in a 
shorter time. The advertising 
agent, publisher or counselor who 
an bring to us this thing we are 
after will be fixed for life. He 
can, within reason, name his own 
price.” 

This manufacturer, it is alto- 
gether probable, honestlv believes 
he is looking for a new idea. 

What he really is _ seeking, 
though, is a miracle. 

In these days of rapidly inten- 
sifying competition there are many 
like him in all lines of business. 
Manufacturers, wholesalers, chain- 
store owners, independent dealers— 
ll are looking for something new 
nd sensational that will make 
their selling go forward with the 


same ease and celerity it had in 
another day. They will not find 
it. Strictly speaking, there are no 
new ideas in business. There are 
many new applications of old ones. 
But the fundamentals, the constitu- 
tion—the ten commandments of 
business, as it were—remain the 
same, 

When a business is feverishly 
searching for “something new,” the 


cause is usually one of these 
factors: 

1. It has run its course and is 
slipping ; 


2. The causes which brought it 
into being have faded out of the 
picture ; 

3. Or it has reached maturity— 
the substantial limit of its develop- 
ment—and consequently it cannot 
expect the rapid growth it had in 
the days of its youth. 

In any one of these three situa- 
tions the head of the business is 
likely to conclude, as has this au- 
tomobile maker, that orthodox 
merchandising practice, so far as 
he is concerned, is deficient; that 
all the established methods of ad- 
vertising have lost their power. 

Then, if he does not think clearly 
and pick his way with circumspec- 
tion, he goes out after false and 
more accommodating gods; he sets 
up a golden calf of some kind and 
gives to it his fealty and service, 
only to find his devotion worse 
than wasted. The miracle he is 
seeking does not come true, and 
then he is through. 


HOW TO STOP A SLIPPING BUSINESS 


When a business is slipping, the 
way to arrest its downward course 
is not by hunting for something 
new and possibly miraculous, but 
by making a searching examination 
to find whether it is observing the 
fundamentals. 

Take Henry Ford. For the next: 
ten years, most likely, business 
writers will be drawing morals 
from Mr. Ford and his apparent 
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comeback. Just to be in fashion. 
therefore, even at the risk of an- 
ticipating things a bit, let us briefly 
consider Ford’s case. 

In closing the world’s greatest 
automobile plant, and in scrapping 
and rendering obsolete the most 
costly and complete collection of 
machinery and tools ever assem- 
bled in industry, Mr. Ford did a 
thing that was daring, spectacular 
and sensational. 

But while his act, considering 
the size of the operation, was with- 
out precedent, it was not new. He 
subjected himself to expenses and 
current losses mounting into the 
hundreds of millions simply that he 
might set himself right as to the 
fundamentals of commercial suc- 
cess. His automobile, which had 
paid him profits of perhaps a bil- 
lion dollars, had become, as things 
are regarded these days, obsolete. 
He had adhered too long to the 
old Model T. Competitors had 
brought out cars with more pleas- 
ing lines and with features that he 
did not think to be necessary. 
Moreover, his advertising program 
had been so erratic that he had 
built up no cumulative selling as- 
set; he relied on the car to sell 
itself. 

His business, in a word, was 
frankly and openly slipping. 

We all know what Mr. Ford 
did. He went back to the funda- 
mentals to the extent of building 
an automobile in keeping with 
modernized ideas and developments. 
He is advertising it in a way cal- 
culated to build a broad and se- 
cure foundation for future growth. 
The fundamentals in his case (as 
in most others, for that matter) 
consisted of making merchandise 
that the people of this day and 
age need, want and can use—and 
then telling them about it in a 
way that will cause them to buy. 
He did not seek new basic plans 
of procedure, for the reason that 
there is none to be had. If there 
were, he has the vision and the 
money—at least the money—to 
search it out wherever it is to 


be found and to apply it to the 
limit. 

It sometimes develops that the 
market upon which a business is 
built falls away on account of 
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changing social or commercial con- 
ditions. Such an organization can- 
not get anywhere by hunting for 
a new way of advertising its goods; 
neither can it fairly blame adver- 
tising for the caving in of its sales. 
Its troubles come either because it 
is trying to sell something its cus- 
tomers no longer want or because 
the economic trend has been such 
as to make its commodities no 
longer salable. What it needs is 
something to sell—something that 
will sell. 


HOW A BAR-ROOM FURNISHING COM- 
PANY SAVED ITSELF 


Albert Pick & Company, of Chi- 
cago and New York, built up a 
huge business as manufacturers and 
jobbers of bar-room furnishings 
and supplies. For ten years be- 
fore prohibition came, the com- 
pany could see it coming. Accord- 
ingly, it changed the _ entire 
character of the business, gradu- 
ally and surely, and is now among 
the country’s largest complete fur- 
nishers of hotels, clubs and insti- 
tutions. This was not a case of 
finding something new; it was an 
instance of getting back to the old 
principle of properly visualizing 
the market and having the goods 
to fill its demands. 

Exactly the same thing had to 
be done by Butler Brothers, who 
claim the distinction of operating 
the world’s largest wholesale busi- 
ness. This house was founded 
fifty years ago to sell five- and- 
ten-cent goods to variety stores. 
It grew to greatness with the var- 
iety store. As time went on, mer- 
chandising developments forced the 
variety store to change its char- 
acter until now it is seldom to be 
seen in its old form. The five- and- 
ten-cent store, with the exception 
of the Woolworth chain, is a thing 
of the past, and substantially the 
same can be said about the variety 
stores in general. 

Butler Brothers could have spent 
any number of millions—dnd they 
have them to spend—in hunting up 
and applying some new conception 
of advertising in a vain effort to 
revive the variety store corpse. 
But they might have gone bank- 
rupt in so doing. The passing of 
this retail outlet had taken away 
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rom them their original reasons 

)r coming into existence. Instead 
f seeking the new, however (and, 
no doubt, hoping for the miracu- 
wus) they got right down to the 
A B C’s of the thing. With one 
wutlet flickering, they built others— 
the general store, the drug store, 

ie dry goods store and the hard- 
vare store. They dropped un- 
profitable names from their cata- 
Jog list and intensified service in a 
way to build promising dealers. It 
was simply a proposition of hav- 
ing the things to sell that people 
wanted to buy and then telling 
them about it. The adherence to 
fundamentals has been the basis 
of successful merchandising ever 
since merchandising began. 

In the third classification, great 
businesses often go out after false 
gods because they wrongly inter- 
pret the principle which sets forth, 
in effect, that “you cannot stand 
still; if you don’t go ahead you 
are sure to go backward.” They 
forget that there is a wide differ- 
ence between the growth of ma- 
turity and the growth of youth. 

It is by no means an unusual 
thing to encounter a business which 
has grown so rapidly over a 
period of years as substantially to 
reach its limit. It has run its 
course so far as sensationally rapid 
growth and unfolding are con- 
cerned. It has become mature; it 
has arrived. If, in this situation, 
it does not expand as rapidly as 
before, its owners are likely to 
‘onclude that it is stagnating. 
Then ensues a search for the new 
and the untried. The growth of 
the business. is artificially forced 
and the usual outcome is that com- 
petitors are the chief beneficiaries. 

For a business to reach what 
might be called its saturation point 
is not at all necessarily a reflection 
on its management, its methods or 
the commodity it makes. Least of 
all is there real reason for con- 
luding that the advertising is 
wrong. When the advertisingly 
lert manufacturer reaches this 
age in his development he turns 
ie main part of his attention to- 
ard improving and consolidating 
hat he has gained, rather than 
eeping his face set constantly to- 

rd greater and still greater ex- 


_ 
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pansion. The development of his 
present customers is more impor- 
tant to him than continually get- 
ting new ones. Instead of fight- 
ing to sell more and more 
merchandise, he makes better mer- 
chandise and probably gets more 
money for it. This means that he 
is actually growing—more than 
likely in a more profitable way 
than ever before, instead of stand- 
ing still as he imagines. 

Standing still is a relative term. 
Every individual and every busi- 
ness reaching maturity must, of 
necessity, continue to grow. But 
growth in a man is a proposition 
entirely different from growth in 
a child. When a business has 
reached or approached the satura- 
tion point it has, in a sense, merely 
laid the foundation for its real 
usefuless. If, in a_ rational 
manner, it will adhere to funda- 
mentals it need have no fear of the 
future. 


NO NEED TO FEAR SATURATION 


There are people who say that 
the automobile business is now 
right. at the saturation point. If 
this is so, and it probably is, the 
automobile business will continue 
to grow and prosper. There will 
be better cars and saner methods 
of selling them. Weak points in 
the present distribution scheme will 
be strengthened and perfected. The 
dealer, for example, will be able 
to make some money—something 
he isn’t doing now. There is any 
amount of room within the auto- 
mobile industry, as it is at present 
constituted, for a consistent pro- 
gram of improvement to extend 
over a number of years to come. 
If these improvements are made, 
as of course they will be, who is 
there to say that the automobile 
business is standing still? It may 
be standing still in respect to spe- 
tacular conquests of new domestic 
markets which may be no more, 
but in all other respects it will be 
growing. 

Most of the present unrest in 
the automobile business (and this 
is mentioned here because it is 
merely typical, numerous other in- 
dustries being in the same fix) has 
come because the leaders have not 
remained steadfast in the faith. 
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They are unable to reconcile many 
of their present problems with the 
advertising law that has _ been 
handed down to them. Fearing 
that law to be deficient—whereas 
it really is immutability itself— 
they try to erect a new set of con- 
ditions. They set up a golden 
calf. 

Similar conditions prevail in gen- 
eral retail business. Edward M. 
Ruttenber, a business’ writer, sees 
in the current scramble among re- 
tail stores a parallel to conditions 
existing in the motion picture in- 
dustry. 

“The picture producers,” Mr. 
Ruttenber says, “who have been 
spending millions on two-dollar 
sellers now find they cannot present 
pictures at top prices unless the 


show is linked up with ballet 
dancers, vaudeville acts, a mam- 
moth orchestra, perfumed smok- 


ing rooms, tenors who can sing 
‘Mandalay’ acceptably and a few 
other gay tassels.” 

What he evidently means is that 
the picture men have rendered such 
excellent service that they can 
render no more. Service, in other 
words, has been forced along to 
a point where it now can be con- 
sidered a liability. 


MERCHANDISE IS SECONDARY TO 
SERVICE 


The same absurd conditions ap- 
ply in retailing. Merchandise has 
actually become more or less sec- 
ondary. There is a grand and un- 
seemly scramble to provide service 
and atmosphere. All this is far 
removed from the fundamentals of 
selling and is building up a situa- 
tion which is going to bring on a 
crash for some. Service, extras 
and “frills” in retail selling have 


multiplied to such a ridiculous ex- . 


tent that thoughtful merchandisers 
everywhere are beginning to see 
its utter artificiality and are apply- 
ing themselves to the task of get- 
ting back to orderly procedure. 

Competition of course has caused 
all this. Stores have been unable 
properly to visualize when they 
have reached or approached their 
limit. 


What 


is the underlying cause 


of all this hectic search for the 
miraculous and the new? 


What is 
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the net of the thing we are trying 
to get at here? 

Simply this: 

Selling up to now has been what 
might be termed artificially easy. 
Ten or fifteen years ago patterns 
were built which do not fit, now 
that real competition has developed 
To change the figure,an overwhelm 
ing weight of excess baggage has 
been taken on which now is being 
thrown off. Business is at last 
working down to an economic basis 
and it is inevitable that many units 
should be squeezed out. 

When, and if, economic prin- 
ciples finally prevail, what then? 
For one thing, to speak negatively, 
the old time free and easy selling 
will be gone, never to return, it 
being a proposition of the survival 
of the fittest. 

The so-called “hard” selling we 
see today is misnamed. It is not 
hard selling; it is an approach to 
natural selling. Manufacturers and 
others call it hard because it is 
the antithesis of the “easy” selling 
that prevailed a decade ago. 

The fact that advertising pulled 
“easier” then, as the automobile 
man expresses it in telling why he 
is now hunting for a new advertis- 
ing idea, does not indicate that it 
has lost any of its capacity now. 
As the top of the hill approaches 
and the road gets steeper, more 
power has to be put on. 

“What is the matter, anyway?” 
is a question to be heard on every 
hand. “Here is the richest coun- 
try in the world. Why is it, then, 
that so many business people are 
having such a hard struggle? Why 
are sO many going. bankrupt? 
What makes it so terribly hard to 
sell good merchandise ?” 

The answer is that business is 
working down to fundamentals. 

Those who are applying adver- 
tising in the same way—those who 
do not, in their impatience, demand 
that somebody build them a golden 
calf in the shape of something new 
and untried—are the ones who are 
not going to complain about sel!- 
ing being “hard.” 

This merchandising age, when we 
come to think of it, is really a good 
thing. Business is being rebuilt on 
a pattern that is not going to be 
out of style. 
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The News has 
The Largest 
Daily 
Circulation 


but the Least 
Street Sales! 




















) aa newspaper advertiser appreciates 
that permanent Home-Delivered circulation— 
by regular carriers to regular subscribers—is 
much more valuable than Street Sale circula- 
tion, which naturally serves transient readers 
and hasty readers. 


The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS, although by far 
the leader in city circulation and total daily 
circulation, has less than 4% of its city circu- 
lation in Street Sales. Each of the other two 
Indianapolis dailies must depend upon Street 
Sales for over 20% of their city circulation. 

- In very few major cities in America can 
you find an equal to this remarkable record of 
The NEWS, with its city circulation almost 
entirely home-delivered! 


ll] The INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
Aglls The Indianapolis Radius 


DON. BRIDGE, Advertising Manager 


. > . DAN A. CARROLL . . 2 > LUte 
New York: 110 East 42nd St. Chicago: The Tower Bldg. 





Exclusive Indianapolis Member, 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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A Letter from Mr. William H. Rankin 
regarding Mr. Brisbane’s Editorial onflen 
Advertising: pm 


whi 
“INEFFICIENT EFFICIENCY” I... 


WM. H. RANKIN COMPANY 
Overtesing 


CANADIAN PACIFIC BUILDIN@ 
342 MADISON AVENUE 
New York 
December 15, 1927. 
Mr. James C. Dayton, Publisher, 
New York Evening Journal, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Dayton: 

In a few powerful well-chosen words Arthur Brisbar 
has pointed directly toward a glaring weakness existing i 
the advertising field today—that weakness of gross exagge 
ation. Without superlatives and unnecessary paraphrasit 
he has emphasized the necessity for more exact advertisin 

I speak of his editorial which appeared in the “Evenir 
Journal” on December 9. It is a commendable piece of searc 
ing criticism, just in its message, and it should be far reachin 
in its effect. There is today, undoubtedly, an abundance 
advertising copy which loses its selling force merely becau 
it says too much—because what it intends to “put across” 
lost in a conglomeration of beautiful words which me 
nothing. 

Contrary to the hackneyed adage that the public enjo 
being fooled, the newspaper reading family-public is rath 
sick and tired of the old-fashioned buncombe, and is looki 
for some actual up-to-date truths. They are searching 
sincerity. And there is little doubt that whenever they re 
copy saying truthful things about a good product they b 
that product in preference to others which are superficia 
lauded to the skies. 

Mr. Brisbane is indeed a tried and true friend of adv@ 
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biased and selfish motives he has given sound advice, worth- 
while assistance, and cooperation that is most welcome. 

Who before has ever, in so few words, outlined the com- 
plete requisites of a good and selling piece of copy? Speak- 
ing of the copywriter, Mr. Brisbane says: “He must make 
eople SEE it. He must make them READ it. He must make 
them UNDERSTAND it. He must make them BELIEVE it. 
He must make them WANT it.” There is a volume summed 
ip in five terse sentences. And how true also is his next 
tatement: “If the advertisement fails in any ONE of these 
ive things it fails in all five”! 

| wish that every young man about to embark on the per- 
lous voyage of an advertising career could réad this editorial 
pf Mr. Brisbane’s. It would save much time for him and not 
) little bit of very wasteful and misdirected education. 

Permit me to congratulate you, and through you, Mr. Bris- 
bane, on this editorial. 

Yours in friendship, 


WILLIAM H. RANKIN (Signed) 
ingV HRankin:B President. 


NOTE—a copy of the editorial on adver- 
tising “Inefficient Efficiency” to which Mr. 
Rankin refers, will be sent upon request. 


IRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30, 680,681 DAILY NET PAID 


NEW YORK 
VENING JOURNAL 


Greatest Circulation of any Evening “Newspaper in cAmerica 
and a QUALITY Circulation at THREE CENTS a Copy Daily 
and FIVE CENTS a Copy Saturday 


S Hearst Building 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE General Motors Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York City Detroit, Mich. 
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DETROIT STORES LEAD 
BUSINESS IN es 5. 





| "The News i rie 
¥ (Leads «Stores 
mi: i ie 


EPARTMENT STORE turnover in 
Detroit during the 10 months ending 
October 31 was well over the national 

average, according to a report by the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


Sales in Detroit during the 10 months were 5 per cent 
greater than during the same period last year, while for 
the country as a whole the increase was only 1 per cent. 


This remarkable showing of the Detroit stores indicates 
the stability of America’s fourth city and what lies in 
store for it during 1928 when Detroit, with the new 
Ford car in production, resumes its normal, busy stride. 
Advertisers of any product should take note now of 
Detroit’s unique position in the industrial world and plan 
for more aggressive selling in this market in 1928. 


The Detroit News, because it goes 
into 4 out of every 5 homes taking any 
English newspaper, has for years carried 
more department store advertising than 
the other two Detroit papers combined. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME newspaper 
356,000 Sunday Circulation 330,000 Weekdays 





_. Keeping Up the Industrial 
Mailing List 


One Company’s Experience with Avoidable Direct-Mail Waste 


By Harold W. Dearing 


Advertising Manager, Brown Instrument Company 


N22 long ago, we sent out a 
4 circular to what amounted 
practically to half our complete 
mailing list. That meant approxi- 
mately 47,000 addresses. We al- 
ways check our returns carefully ; 
ind I find that in this case some 
1,500 circulars came back marked 
“Wrong Address,” “Unknown,” 
“No longer at ,’ and so on. 

Perhaps we should sit back com- 
placently and remark, “That’s less 
than 4 per cent—not bad, not bad.” 
Probably there are plenty of other 
people who do no better, if as well. 
Indeed, I have heard of another 
industrial advertising manager who, 
when asked the amount of his 
wastage directly due to mailing- 
list inaccuracy, blithely replied, 
“Under 10 per cent,” in a manner 
showing plainly that he did not 
consider that, as a direct-mail 
user, he had anything worth men- 
tioning to learn about his vege- 
tables. 

But complacency, always fatal 
to progress, when applied to a mail- 
ing list becomes, it seems to me, 
an active corrosive. Our 4 per cent 
of returns may, for all I know, be 
good, or average, or poor. All that 
I know is that 1,500 copies of a 
circular upon which I spent a good 
deal of time, thought and effort, 
and a sizable amount of my firm’s 
money, lost out through wrong ad- 
dressing before they had a chance 
to get started; and I can’t help 
feeling that we ought to do better. 

At any rate, I would like to see 
this question of mailing list organi- 
zation and maintenance made the 
subject of helpful discussion; and 
I am willing to start the ball roll- 
ing by telling what we do to keep 
our returns as low as 4 per cent; 
how we do it, and why. If any- 
body can suggest some improve- 
ments in our methods; better ways 
of doing what we are doing, or 


” 


things we could do and haven't 
done, to cut the percentage still 
farther, we shall be grateful. Any- 
body who gets a helpful idea from 
what we are now doing, is more 
than welcome to it. 

First of all, if you are inclined 
to be complacent about your per- 
centage of post office returns, con- 
sider the strong probability—put- 
ting it in no sense emphatically— 
that they are very far from repre- 
senting your total losses solely due 
to inaccurate addressing. 

Think how it is in your own 
office. All of us are Scilly Island- 
ers when it comes to direct mail. 
It Often seems as though, for every 
name on our mailing list, there must 
be a mailing list somewhere else 
with our name on it. How many 
of the incorrectly addressed mail- 
ing pieces that come to you are 
conscientiously returned to the 
post office to go back to the sender, 
and of how many does somebody 
remark, “Oh, it’s only a circular,” 
and chuck it in the waste-basket? 

Is there any greater nuisance, in 
the average office, than a piece of 
direct-mail advertising whose ad- 
dress shows it has no _ business 
there? To just what extent do you 
try to do as you would be done 
by, and help the other fellow cor- 
rect his list by returning mail that 
should not have been sent to you? 
How close is the sympathy between 
the person who receives your mail, 
and the one who sends out your 
own direct-mail advertising? How 
well understood, in other words, 
in your organization, is the reason 
for care in returning incorrectly 
addressed mail? 

Speaking for ourselves, we really 
do try to help the other fellow as 
much as we would like to have him 
help us. But knowing our own per- 
centage of fallibility, I am quite 
prepared to believe that 1,500 re- 
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turns may mean at least 3,000 
wrong addresses, and that our 4 
per cent waste in reality may well 
be 8 per cent or more. 

What is more, mailing list in- 
accuracies breed and multiply, and 
the more there are of them, and 
the longer they are allowed to re- 
main undisturbed, the harder it is 
to detect them. Why? Once 
again, consider human nature. 

You receive an incorrectly ad- 
dressed circular, and conscientiously 
return it. But next month an- 
other comes in from the same 
company, with the same mistake 
repeated. No sign that any at- 
tention has been paid to your ef- 
fort to be helpful. Maybe you try 
again. But when a third one 
comes in, where does it go? And 
all subsequent ones? 


CHECKING RETURNS 


To my mind, to check your re- 
turns carefully is one of the most 
important single elements in the 
care of a mailing list—perhaps the 
most important. To make the 
same mistake in an address twice 
is, in our opinion, a great deal 
more than twice as bad as to 
make it once; and to make it three 
times is pretty near unpardonable. 

We have a total mailing list of 
about 98,000 names. I say “about,” 
because changes, additions and eli- 
sions are going on at an average 
rate of 2,000 a month; and an ex- 
act numerical figure today would 
be wrong tomorrow. 

This master list is subdivided 
into some sixty-two. industry and 
group lists—this number also 
varies somewhat from time. to 
time as conditions change, and one 
or another industry or geographi- 
cal section either becomes worthy 
of special and intensive cultivation, 
or recedes into a state requiring 
less constant attention. 

It is a little difficult to make the 
exact procedure clear without 
showing you the actual card-index 
cabinets, stencil files and cards; 
but the scheme is built primarily 
upon the use of different and con- 
trastingly colored cards. We don’t 
favor index tabs and markers, 
which we think are likely to get 
knocked off or misplaced; and we 
are not yet at the stage of the big 
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life insurance companies, where 
mechanical sorting and classifying 
devices are necessary. 

The direct-mail section of the 
advertising department is “manned” 
by four capable and conscientious 
young women, one of whom, as its 
manager, has full responsibility 
and authority over her assistants. 
She plans and directs the work of 
the section with very little inter- 
ference or detailed supervision on 
my part. One of these girls is 
engaged for practically her entire 
time in cutting stencils to keep up 
with changes and additions. 

The internal organization of the 
direct-mail section, however, is 
much less of a problem than is 
the task of supplying the people in 
it with the accurate information 
they need in order to do their 
work well. I have no way of tell- 
ing exactly, but I am confident 
that of those 1,500 returns, vastly 
more were due to incorrect infor- 
mation, or to neglect on some- 
body’s part to supply information, 
than were due to mistakes or 
negligence in entering the infor- 
mation that was supplied. 

Naturally, our main dependence 
for accurate information is the 
sales force; and equally naturally, 
no salesman takes the necessity for 
keeping us posted as seriously as 
we do ourselves. Nor are we in 
any position—even were we so 
minded—to use a big stick upon 
the salesman who, quite properly 
regarding the job of sending in 
new names, or changing old ones, 
for the mailing list, as distinctly 
secondary to his job of selling in- 
struments, doesn’t keep up with it 
as we would like to have him. 

We are more or less reduced to 
the necessity of wheedling and 
coaxing, more than we can com- 
mand. We can, of course, in ex- 
treme cases, appeal to the sales 
manager; and when we do we 
always get prompt, unhesitating 
and emphatic support. But for an 
advertising department that de- 
pends in overwhelming measure 
for its success upon friendly co- 
operation with the salesman, tak- 
ing an appeal to his boss is just 
about the last resort to be adopted 
with great reluctance. 

We use two different reporting 
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forms as a source of information. 
The first of these is a periodic 
check upon the entire list, sent to 
all district offices. It says simply: 

“We desire to have our mailing 
list up to date, with the -correct 
name, initials and title appearing 
on same. The following names 
appear on our list, and we would 
like advice as to whether all are 
necessary. 

“By giving this matter your at- 
tention, circular matter will be ad- 
dressed to the proper party in the 
future.” 

The other form is a much more 
elaborate one; it is, in fact, a 
sales department report form, with 
spaces in which the salesmen are 
expected to enter the mailing list 
information we need. 

These forms work very well for 
us, on the whole; but of course no 
form that human ingenuity can de- 
vise will get you anywhere with- 
out a great deal of personal sales- 
manship behind it to get and keep 
the reasons for the data he is 
asked to supply, clearly and con- 
stantly in the salesman’s mind. 
That is, of course, the advertising 
manager’s job; and personally, I 
work at it pretty steadily. 

It is the business of the adver- 
tising manager, as I see it, to 
make a personal friend of every 
salesman; not only so that that 
salesman may have more _ than 
merely cold and impersonal rea- 
sons, or peremptory orders, for 
helping us to keep our mailing 
lists straight; but also so that he 
will work with our advertising all 
the way through, with genuine en- 
thusiasm, and give us his honest 
opinion when he thinks we are not 
using the right angle to help him 
get the sale. 

We look also to the sales depart- 
ment at headquarters for a great 
deal of our mailing list informa- 
tion. One of the sales manager’s 
assistants spends practically all 
his time reading the technical and 
business papers to keep track of 
changes in our customers’ or pros- 
pective customers’ organizations— 
appointments, promotions, resigna- 
tions and deaths—and while he 
does this mainly to advise the 
salesman in whose territory a 
change has occurred, he also 
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passes the information along to us. 

This is work for which, so far, 
I am entirely willing to rely upon 
the sales department. I have heard 
it said that the advertising depart- 
ment should watch the personal 
news in the business papers, it- 
self; but I fail to see why it is 
necessary to have two people do- 
ing identically the same thing, 


merely because that same infor- 
mation is needed by both the sales 
and the advertising department. 


THREE SOURCES FOR CORRECTIONS 


Thus, the additions and correc- 
tions which are needed to keep our 
mailing list as nearly accurate as 
it is, come from three sources; 
from errata discovered in actual 
mailings, from salesmen in the 
field, and from the technical press 
through sales headquarters. A 
turnover of slightly more than 2 
per cent a month is the result; but 
when a single mailing uncovers 4 
per cent of errors, it still seems as 
though we were not catching 
enough of these changes before 
they cost us anything. 

Diffidently, I would suggest that 
the most hopeful idea is that of 
better mutual service among all 
direct-mail users. There is too 
wide a division, it seems to me, in 
most companies, between the peo- 
ple who, in the same organization, 
are sending out direct mail on one 
side, and receiving direct mail on 
the other. The buyers don’t real- 
ize often enough that their own 
organization is also a seller; and 
often to the very organization 
from which they themselves are 
being asked to buy. 

All direct-mail advertising leads 
into an endless chain. If the same 
company upon which you are 
training your direct sales pramio- 
tion guns is not also bombarding 
you, it is bombarding a third com- 
pany which is working on you. 
For any company, on its buying 
side, to adopt a superior and scorn- 
ful air toward somebody else’s 
direct-mail matter is nothing but 
sheer affectation. 

Concretely, I believe that if 
every industrial advertiser would 
adopt a rule, binding upon pur- 
chasing and engineering—in. fact 
all—departments as well as the 
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sales and advertising departments, 
that every piece of direct advertis- 
ing mattet of any description, 
coming into the office, must, in- 
stead of being thrown in the 
waste-basket, be sent along (of 
course after it has served its im- 
mediate purpose, if any) to that 
company’s own advertising depart- 
ment for such disposition or use 
as it might see fit to make of it; 
and if then all our adverusing 
departments would take the trou- 
ble to keep each other posted for 
the sake of each others’ mailing 
lists—perhaps the direct-mail mil- 
lennium would not have arrived, 
but I believe we would all see it 
a lot closer than it is now. 

The best piece of direct adver- 
tising ever created has as tough a 
job surviving to years of useful- 
ness as a fledgling thrush in the 
North woods. Both alike are born 
into a cold and unfeeling world 
and must run endless chances 
with a hostile environment before 
singing their first song. 

It seems to me that we owe it 
to our brain children, knowing, as 
we do, what they are going up 
against that we cannot possibly 
help, not to diminish their chances 
still further by our own avoidable 
carelessness and neglect. A single 
wrongly addressed circular, you 
may say, represents a loss of only 
a few cents. Yes—if you look at 
it that way. But there is another 
way of looking at it. A single 
misdirected circular may mean the 
loss of an order amounting to sev- 
eral hundred or several thousand 
dollars. ; 


George W. Cushing with 
Paige-Detroit 

George W. Cushing has joined the 
advertising department of the Paige- 
Detroit Motor Car Company, Detroit. 
He was recently manager of the Detroit 
office of the American Press Association. 
Previous to that time he had been a 
member of McKinney, Marsh, & Cush- 
ing, Inc., Detroit advertising agency. 


Advanced by Frank Seaman 


Frank Seaman, Incorporated, New 
York, has promoted C. R. May, for- 
merly of the service department, to the 
directorship of media. Harry S. Escu- 
dier, formerly assistant manager of the 
contract department, has been appointed 
to the management of that department. 
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Earl M. Wilson to 


Leave Curtis 

Earl M. Wilson has resigned as man- 
ager of the New York office of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Company, effective Feb- 
ruary 11, to engage in a manufacturing 
business on his own account. This 
business is the Fry Company, Inc., with 
headquarters at New York. 

Mr. Wilson has been associated with 
the Curtis publications for sixteen years 
and has been manager of the New York 
office for more than ten years. 


Continental Bakeries Appoint 


George Batten 
The Continental Baking Corporation, 
New York, has appointed George Batten 
Company, Inc., to direct its advertising 
account. The Continental company owns 
and controls about 100 bakeries located 

in all parts of the country. 
Its leading brands are Wonder Bread 
and White Rose and its cake products 

are known as Hostess Cakes. 


L. H. Warbasse with Griffin, 
Johnson & Mann 


Lawrence H. Warbasse has joined the 
staff of Griffin, Johnson & Mann, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. He was 
formerly with Iron Age and Hardware 
Age, both of New York, and more re- 
cently has been advertising manager of 
the J. Wiss & Sons Company, Newark, 
N. J., and allied firms. 


W. E. Cameron Joins Wales 
Agency 


William Edwards Cameron has joined 
the Wales Advertising Company, New 
York. He was formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son and George Batten Com- 
pany. He had also been promotion man- 
ager of Good Housekeepong, New York. 


Baker Extract Account to 


Manternach Agency 
_ The Baker Extract Company, Spring- 
field, Mass., producer of Baker’s va- 
nilla and other flavoring extracts, has 
laced its advertising account with The 
anternach Company, Hartford, Conn., 
advertising agency. 


C. F. Berry, Vice-President, 
rs 
Union Trust Company 
Clinton F. Berry, assistant vice-presi- 
dent and advertising manager of the 
Union Trust Company, Detroit, has been 
elected vice-president. He will continue 
to direct the advertising of that company. 


A. R. Hopper, Vice-President, 
Sherman & Lebair 


A. Raymond Hopper, copy chief of 
Sherman & Lebair, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has been elected vice- 
president. 
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|| The High, 
| the Low, 
and the Middle 


There are the rich, the poor, and 
the folks in between. 








The rich are few. The poor have 
no money. 


Remains the great middle class. 
It is your market. Its whims con- 
trol your business. 


In Chicago 551,266 of the folks 
in between read the Evening 
American—over 100,000 more 
than read its nearest competitor. 
They pay 3 cents for the Evening 
American —2 cents for the com- 
petitor. 


Our moral should be obvious. 





a ciel newspaper 
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HA Christmas 
Present for You. 


CV ail the memo 


ERBERT HOOVER, 

Andrew Mellon, Henry 
Ford and 28 other leading 
thinkers have contributed to a 
new business book. It should 
be in the library of every mer- 
chandising man. Please accept 
it, with our holiday compli- 
ments. Merely sign and mail 
the memo on the opposite page. 


This new book is entitled 
“86% of America”; because it 
discusses the merchandising po- 
tentialities of the Wage Earner, 
who comprises that portion of 
the United States. Jt is the 
first book to do this. 


Newly prosperous is the 
Wage Earner. He has had a 
240% income increase during 
the past twelve years. Now 
for the first time in history, he 
is being looked upon as a mar- 
keting prospect. Because of his 
numerical strength, the Wage 
Earner holds the balance of 
power to make or break To- 
morrow’s business leaders. 

In this connection, Senator Arthur 
Capper observes: “The volume 
(“86% of America”) presents a 
very interesting cross section of 
American opinion as to the forces 
which contribute to our prosperity. 
T compliment you upon the ser- 
vice you have rendered in compil- 


ing and presenting these viewpoints. 
It is a valuable work.” 


Writes the Campbell-Ewald 
Company: “There are some very 
valuable opinions collected therein 
which, I believe, will prove useful 
to more than one department of our 
office.” 


The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
adds: “It (“86% of America”) will 
unquestionably prove of value in 
studying the various markets.” 


“86% of America” is made avail- 
able to you through the combined 
efforts of 32 individuals and or- 
ganizations, including those listed 
below: 

Herbert Hoover 
Andrew W. Mellon 
Henry Ford 

Otto Kahn 

Roger W. Babson 
James H. Rand, Jr. 
Paul Shoup 

Walter Teagle 
Merle Thorpe 
Loyall A. Osborne 
Charles E. Mitchell 
Bernard M. Baruch 


and 


rue Sto 


The ONLY Great National Magazine 
Concentrating In The New 
Wage Earning Market 
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True Story, 
1920 Broadway, 
New York City. 


You may forward “86% of America” to the 
address below: 


Christmas Seals 
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A suggestion 


THAT MIGHT HELP 
YOU TO PILE UP 
MORE SALES IN 1928 


A story-book, designed especially 
for you; written around your 
product; that’s our suggestion. ti 


Send for actual samples of what p 
we have done for various manu- a 
facturers and trade associations. 








CHARLES 
FRANCIS 
PRESS 





461 EIGHTH AVE., NEW YORK 
PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 











Gotham’s Successful Method of 


Hand-to-Mouth Selling 


\fanufactures without 


Orders and without 


Knowledge—All Orders 


Filled the Day Received—Unit Dozen Shipments Increase 
541 Per Cent in Five Years 


By Roy E. Tilles 


Vice-President and General Manager, Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. 


\ HILE some of the methods 

of operation of the Gotham 
silk Hosiery Company may seem 
nusual and unique, bear in mind 
hat our whole industry is com- 
aratively young and our com- 
pany, while the largest of its kind 
1 the world from the standpoint 
f production and distribution, is 
ut a little over fifteen years of 
ige. It is the newer industry that 
finds unheard-of methods of opera- 
tion which prosper beyond the 
dreams of the set and orthodox 
policies of older industries. For 
example, I name the generally ac- 
cepted fact today that the automo- 
bile manufacturer ships his ma- 
hines to his agents or dealers the 
world over and collects cash in 
advance through the sight draft 
system of payment. What older 
industry ever dared so drastic a 
policy ? 

What I give in facts and figures 
concerning our business should be 
taken in the sense that our com- 
pany’s accomplishments are not 
deserving of praise. Others in 
many industries could make like 
showings were there less business 
“cowardice” in the minds of the 
successful “Old Timers.” Perhaps 
we are not old enough to have 
yet learned the conservatism of 
“old age.” 

We do not employ traveling 
salesmen, and, last year, when the 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Company 
purchased the assets of the Onyx 
Company, we took a step that 
seemed to all of our friends in 
the trade most daring—dispensing 
with some sixty-odd traveling 
salesmen of the Onyx Company. 
Our course was obvious, as you 
will learn later from our selling 


An address made before the Sphinx 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 


York on December 15, 1927. 





policies. We took even a more 
drastic step, in the minds of some, 
when we discontinued, in its en-_ 
tirety, that part of the Onyx busi- 
ness which was started in the old 
Lord & Taylor jobbing days, 
amounting to some four or five 
millions in sales. When it was 
found that we could confine our 
energies wholly to manufacturing 
the same type of merchandise as 
we had done in the past, and, while 
sacrificing volume, could increase 
or make more net profit, why not 
make this bold move? It should, 
theréfore, show that more busi- 
nesses (especially the retailers) 
should get over their chronic 
disease of “volumitis” and find 
more definite ways to increase 
what we all strive for in the end 
—net profits. 


A 1,000 PER CENT INCREASE 


Back in 1922 or over five years 
ago, our business had grown to 
1,000 per cent of what it was in 
1912 and 1913, but we were not 
satisfied, because we were over- 
sold on our product some six 
months ahead and had a waiting 
list of new customers to take on. 
Ar investigation soon explained 
the fact that we were not supply- 
ing any of our customers with 
sufficient merchandise for their 
needs and our chronic sold-up 
condition had dissatisfied many of 
them. We knew this condition 
should be changed! 

This was the birth of our com- 
plete change of policy and the 
adoption of the “Hand-to-Mouth” 
method of distribution. The result 
was, that our shipments, in the 
unit dozens, have increased 541 
per cent in these last five years. 
Today, we take no advance busi- 
ness from anyone. Our day’s work 
is not complete unless every or- 
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der received between 9 a. m. and 
4 p. m. is filled and in transit to 
our customers and ready for sale 
to the consumer as fast as the 
merchant can place it on his 
shelves. This very week is the 
bigeest in point of sales volume 
with every store selling silk hos- 
iery and I am proud to say, that, 
today, we have not a single back- 
order carried over from yesterday. 

Naturally, we now come to the 
question that many of you would 
ask as to how we can manufac- 
ture without orders and without 
knowledge. It is this very ques- 
tion that I intend to answer for 
you and apply the stock turnover 
of our customers to the policy of 
hand-to-mouth buying. The manu- 
facturer who gauges his produc- 
tion from day to day or month to 
month on orders placed in ad- 
vance, sometimes thirty days and 
oftentimes as much as six months, 
runs into a dangerous situation. 
He is most apt to mistake the 
trend of demand placed upon his 
manufacturing facilities. Is he 
manufacturing to direct consumer 
demand ? 

Certainly, nothing is more im- 
portant to a manufacturer than 
to know that what he is making 
is being accepted and bought by 
the consumer. It is only when the 
buyer of the merchandise who 
places his orders months in ad- 
vance is a good guesser, that he 
can hit upon what the consumer 
is going to want that many months 
in advance, especially in merchan- 
dising that has style appeal. 

You will therefore see that to 
be able to manufacture—daily, not 
monthly—to meet the direct and 
immediate demands placed upon 
the merchant by his customers, a 
manufacturer is running no risk 
of large inventories and ultimate 
heavy losses. 

For several years past, we have 
arranged in the larger centers of 
the country for the large stores 
to report to us daily, on a spe- 
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cially provided report sheet, ex- 
actly the sales of that day. These 
reports, coming to us from some 
80 to 100 stores from coast to 
coast and from the North to the 
South, are daily tabulated, ana- 
lyzed and consolidated in such 
form that we know today what 
14,000 of our customers sold the 
day previous, based on the reports 
of the selected few who guide us. 
The question of color is possibly 
now one of the most important 
factors in our business and we are 
able to determine from these re- 
ports the trend of colors and style 
as it passes from Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, to the Pacific 
Coast. 

You will naturally ask why and 
how we are able to arrange to 
have this information come to us 
from these customers so broadly 
scattered throughout the country. 
For the service they are giving 
us, we are able to replace and put 
back into their stocks, today, what 
was sold by them yesterday. The 
result of this operation can best be 
told in the schedule of stock turn- 
over made by a few of these 
merchants on our product through 
this service. (See table below.) 

The average stock turnover of 
the retailer in our industry ranges 
from four to six times, but our 
customer in Detroit sells $400,- 
000 worth of our product at re- 
tail, on an inventory, at retail, of 
little over $20,000, thereby making 
a turnover, figured on _ retail 
against retail, of twenty times. 
Such customers are not hard to hold 
in our fold as satisfied users and 
distributors of our merchandise 
In reality, these merchants are 
operating on our capital, not their 
own, because our terms are thirty 
days, and, with this turnover, the 
merchandise is sold long before it 
is paid for. 

The Gotham Silk Hosiery Com 
pany, for the last several years, has 
shown a turnover on its inventory 
of finished merchandise of from 





Volume, 1926 
$426,500. 
354,000. 
254,800. 
143,100. 


Turnover 
17.6 Times 
| ee 


18.5 
15.2 


Increase 
4,840% in 
4,635% “ 
= 10,000% “ 


6 Yrs 
9 o 


2“ 
4 ws" 4° 
These examples cover large and ‘smail volumes of sales. 
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Results 


ESULTS—the dream of 


every advertiser ! 


“You will hardly believe it,” 
writes Kora M. Lublin, “but 
that little six-line advertise- 
ment brought me so many 
customers that I had to work, 
not only eight hours a day, 
but many evenings-during my 
‘dull’ season.” 

“As aresult of our advertise- 
ment in THE WORLD,” writes 
the E-Z-Bilt Manufacturing 
Co., “we sold five garages.” 
And the De Prospero Realty 
Co., says “we have found 
THE WORLD one of the best 
papers for bringing results.” 


—RESULTS—the dream 


of every advertiser. 
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twenty-eight to thirty times, or, 
in other words, our stockroom 
turns itself about every ten days. 
We manufacture complete lines, so 
far as style is concerned and we 
are confronted with furnishing 
our dealers with as many as forty 
shades and colors. We must also 
contend with the question of size, 
which ranges from size eight to 
ten and one-half, and, as a spe- 
cial service to our customers, we 
offer them stockings with a foot 
up to size twelve for any of their 
customers. They may also supply 
their customers, through our Spe- 
cial Service Department, stockings 
of extra length and stockings of 
short length in any of these many 
styles, colors and sizes. I mention 
this for the reason, that when our 
whole stockroom turns itself once 
in ten days, there is naturally a 
certain part of that stock which 
is slow-moving and which we 
must carry from the standpoint 
of service to our customers. 

Our own policy, so far as our 
stockroom is concerned and the 
gospel which we preach to our 
thousands of customers, is com- 
plete stocks at all times, and it 
does not mean that to have com- 
plete stocks you must have large 
stocks. Of course, you will agree 
with me—if there are merchants 
present—that large stocks usually 
spell incomplete stocks. 

And, now, to bring you back to 
the effect or result of the policy 
of encouraging our customers to 
buy from  hand-to-mouth, our 
manufacturing program for 1924, 
made in January of that year, 
showed an estimate of shipments 
twelve months ahead of us sched- 
uled at 446,000 dozens. When the 
year was over, we had shipped 
439,611 dozens. In January, 1925, 
we anticipated our sales for the 
full year of 1925 at 559,000 dozens 
and when the year was finished, 
we ended with having shipped 
560,817 dozens. In January, 1926, 
using our same method of antic- 
ipating sales, we arrived at a 
manufacturing schedule for the 
year of 781,000 dozens and our 
actual sales were 774,000 dozens. 
As the result of estimates made 
in this manner, we were forced to 
purchase two large mills in each 
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of the two later years at a cost 
of several millions of dollars. So 
you see that there was a great 
deal more light thrown on our 
manufacturing program, through 
our policy of replacement of sales 
to our customers, than formerly, 
when our customers did the 
guessing and placed their orders 
months in advance. 

We do not stop with estimating 
a year’s sales in advance, but we 
have been able, through our use of 
statistical information, to break 
down the estimates for the year 
by months, and when our estimate 
is made in January for the year 
1928, it will show the following: 


That, in January, 1928, we will un- 


questionably ship 5.6% of the total 

year’s business. 
Tebruary 6.2% 
March 8.0 
April 8.1 
May 7.8 
June 8.8 
July 6.5 
August 6.4 
September 7.9 
October 9.3 
November 11.2 
December 14.2 


In taking you behind the scenes 
of our business, I have shown 
that if we have achieved success, 
it is through the principle of 
building around a quality article 
a service which hardly any retailer 
can ignore, notwithstanding the 
fact that we have one price to all, 
regardless of whether it be for 
one dozen or a thousand dozens 
quantity, that our terms are net 
thirty days with no cash discounts, 
allowances, rebates or anything of 
this sort for any favored few, that 
we employ no salesmen and that 
we are not to be considered in any 
sense national advertisers. 


N. S. Horton Joins 
Duncan S. Blaikie 


N. S. Horton, for several years an 
account executive with McConnell & 
Fergusson, Ltd., Montreal, has joined 
the staff of Duncan S. Blaikie, Mon- 
treal advertising agency. 


Boiler Account to R. E. 
Lovekin Agency 


The Coatesville Boiler Works, Coates- 

ville, Pa., have appointed the R. E. 
Lovekin- Corporation, Philadelphia ad- 
vertising agency, to direct their adver- 
tising account, 
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“..and New Orleans heads 


the Southern list - -” 


The manufacturer and distributor who backs his certain 
knowledge of economic stability and productiveness in 
the South with an aggressive sales policy in his best 
Southern market is he whose sales volume will grow at a 
gratifying rate and whose profits will increase in a most 
pleasing progression throughout the coming year. 


Such growth, when nurtured by the South’s greatest ad- 
vertising medium, is rooted deeply in the friendly soil of 
constantly increasing prestige. 


The majority of national advertisers in the New Orleans 
market, well aware of 1928’s necessity of more sales at 
less cost per sale are massing their driving power in the 
one great medium of the New Orleans market, The 
Times-Picayune. 


In service, in principle and in character The Times- 
Picayune stands among the leaders in the entire Ameri- 
can market. Constructive, conservative, impartial—it has 
built a dominance through confidence seldom paralleled in 
any market and unquestioned in its own responsive field. 


Che Cimes-Picayune 
(\LIn New Orleans 7’ 
Daily Circulation 92,157 Sunday 128,689 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 


Member Associated Press 
Representatives: CONE, ROTHENBURG AND NOEE, INC. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
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With Ford in full swing : 
it’s bound to be a Merry ‘ 








Christmas — put the = 
Detroit Times on your tr 
1928 schedule and enjoy ms 
a Happy New Year. = 
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1920 1927 


DETROIT TIMES... 5,025 251,259. | 


(City Circulation) 


DETROIT NEWS ... 205,911 247,154 x 


(City Circulation) an 
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A New Advertiser—the Invest- 
ment Trust 


What Will Be Its Effect upon Financial Advertising and Its Place in 
General Advertising Practice? 


By Harry Merrill Hitchcock 


HENEVER a new type of 
business enterprise appears 
upon the horizon everybody is in- 
terested. The C.P.A. wonders 
how it will affect accounting prac- 
tice ; the engineer inquires as to its 
wed for engineering service; and 
he advertising man wants to know 
how big an advertiser it is likely 
to be, and along what lines. 

Such a new thing has appeared 
in the field of financial enterprise. 
Its name is “the investment trust.” 
That is, it is new in this country. 
In Great Britain it has long been 
known and highly influential. But 
as often happens, there are indica- 
tions already that the American 
version of the investment trust, 
new as it is, will develop in some 
ways along quite different lines 
from the British. 

In simple theory, the investment 
trust is a scheme for securing for 
the small investor two advantages 
of the big one: namely, the security 
resulting from putting one’s eggs in 
a great many widely separated bas- 
kets, and secondly, the benefit of 
expert judgment and detailed 
knowledge in the safe and profit- 
able employment of money. 

It may be a corporation, volun- 
tary association or what not. By 
buying shares in it, you turn over 
your money to a management sup- 
posed to be, and indeed usually, 
composed of men possessing much 
more than the average layman’s 
acquaintance with and ability in 
the complicated business of putting 
money profitably to work, 

Obviously, such an enterprise has 
an extremely interesting advertis- 
ing story to tell; and from the cir- 
cumstance that its appeal must be 
to a large number of small investors 
instead of a small number of large 
ones, there would seem to be logic 
in the idea that it should depend 
upon advertising relatively more 
than other financial institutions. 
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But before other advertisers, 
financial or otherwise, can welcome 
the investment trust into the fra- 
ternity, and before the advertising 
agency or the publisher, or anyone 
else who has some variety of ad- 
vertising facilities, opportunities or 
services to sell, can be sure how 
this new customer can or should 
be served, there are questions to be 
answered. ° 

First of all, considerable vague- 
ness still exists in this country as 
to who has the right to use the 
title “investment trust.” New en- 
terprises so styling themselves 
have been springing up very fast 
of lite. Attorney-General Ottinger 
of New York recently published 
an admirable report on the subject 
prepared by Assistant Attorney- 
General Shea of the Bureau of 
Securities, which will be referred 
to frequently in what follows. 

This report lists 135 investment 
trusts as of November 1, 1927, 
with a total capital involved some- 
where between four hundred and 
six hundred million dollars—the 
overwhelming majority of them 
less than a year old! That is an 
impressive total; but the trouble is, 
as Mr. Shea points out, that some 
of these concerns are plainly trad- 
ing on the favorable publicity at- 
taching to the name “investment 
trust,” without much real right to 
the title. 


“A BLIND POOL IN SPATS” 


Some of them—and some which 
are already advertising quite ag- 
gressively—when examined prove 
to be little more than what a sar- 
donic individual terms “a blind pool 
in spats.” Some of them are 
merely more or less thinly dis- 
guised selling agencies or interme- 
diaries for certain large dealers in 
investment securities, and some are 
practically security dealers on their 
own account. 
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On the other hand, some of them 
very closely resemble, or really 
belong among the big holding com- 
panies which have become so 
prominent in the public utility, 
railroad and industrial fields. No- 
body would call General Motors 
or U. S. Steel an investment trust ; 
but either of these concerns, or a 
dozen others, is as much of an in- 
vestment trust as some to which 
the name is being applied. 

When you buy a share of Union 
Pacific, for example, you find that 
you have bought an interest in 
scores of enterprises, some of them 
quite widely different from rail- 
roading. Stock in one of the big 
packing houses means an interest 
in leather and soap and experts 
alone know what all. The differ- 
ence is, of course, that some of these 
big enterprises also conduct active 
businesses in their own names, 
and even the pure holding com- 
panies, when they invest, do so with 
the definite intention of taking an 
active part in the management of 
the subsidiary enterprise, and usu- 
ally, sooner or later, of control- 
ling it. 

The investment trust, on the 
other hand, theoretically never 
makes a very big, or anywhere 
near a controlling investment in 
any one concern. But nobody’s 
judgment is infallible; and sooner 
or later situations arise where the 
investor (individual or trust makes 
no difference) has to decide be- 
tween taking a loss and getting out, 
or going in deeper to salvage what 
he already has in. 

Then, again, there is another 
type of immensely powerful Ameri- 
can concern which never uses the 
name “investment trust,” and yet 
in actual practice is a great deal 
more like that institution than 
many that use the name. I refer 
to the big mutual insurance com- 
panies, whose dividends to their 
policyholders are neither more nor 
less than investment trust earnings 
resulting from shrewd employment 
of the policyholders’ money. 

In all this confusion and shading 
off of one type of enterprise into 
another, the only real touchstone 
is motive; and you can only apply 
that by careful study of each indi- 
vidual enterprise calling itself an 
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investment trust; its charter; it: 
own statement of its objectives 
and above all, two points—the men 
who are running the show, thei: 
previous and (if any) continuing 
affiliations with other financia 
concerns; and what, if anything 
you can learn about the investment 
it is actually making. 

In that last point is one of th« 
vital advertising questions - stil! 
being fought out regarding the in 
vestment trust; shall, or shall ii 
not, make public the list of its in- 
vestments ? 

Here you find all shades of opin- 
ion and practice. But curiously, 
although the investment trust’s near 
relatives, the holding companies 
and insurance companies, are tend- 
ing more and more toward com- 
plete publicity regarding their hold- 
ings; although public opinion in 
this country has shown itself em- 
phatically in favor of this; al- 
though the British and Scottish 
investment trusts generally publish 
at least annual lists, most Ameri- 
can self-styled investment trusts 
refuse to do so. 


THEIR ONLY STOCK IN TRADE 


Their argument is that to do so 
would be to give away their only 
stock in trade—the results of their 
painfully acquired expert knowl- 
edge and research into what makes 
good investments. The small in- 
vestor, they argue, instead of go- 
ing into the investment trust, would 
pick up its published list, remark, 
“Well, if they’ve bought a thou- 
sand shares of Earmuff Common, 
it’s good enough for me,” and buy 
some for himself; which would 
make the going much harder for 
the investment trust. 

The Shea report is much im- 
pressed by this argument, and sug 
gests that the best way is to com- 
pel the investment trust to open its 
books to inspection by the State 
Banking Department, but keep th: 
inspection confidential. This is 
the only point in which the pres- 
ent writer finds himself unable to 
agree with this excellent report 

The investment trust is not asked 
to tell what it is going to do, bu‘ 
what it has already done; and it i: 
only the knowledge of what it is 
going to do that is of any real 
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What’s Behind the Front Row 
on the Shelf ? 


HERE'S many a manufacturer's disappointment 

concealed behind the front row of packages on 
the retailer's shelves. Orphan goods! Put back so 
they won't hinder traffic on fast-moving brands! 

Supplying the 49,000-family market of The 
Florida Times-Union is an active daily task. 

As consumers specify products advertised in 
their “home paper,’ those goods come to occupy 
easy-reach positions in retailers’ stores. And by 
display even further accelerate sales. 

Jacksonville—and Florida as a great, new con- 
suming territory—becomes a receptive market 
when you give advertising a chance to do its work, 
through 


The Mlorida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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value to an individual investor. 
There is no market in the world in 
which yesterday’s hot information 
is more completely cold today 
than the money market. It is dif- 
ficult to see wherein the publica- 
tion, at regular and not necessarily 
frequent intervals, by an invest- 
ment trust of a detailed list of its 
holdings as of a certain fairly 
recent date, could be in the slight- 
est degree embarrassing to a genu- 
ine, honestly and ably conducted in- 
vestment trust, or hamper its real 
work—which is not pawing over 
old investments, but seeking new 
ones—in any way. 

On the other hand, I can see very 
many ways in which that kind of 
advertising would be actively help- 
ful to the investment trust in its 
big job of winning the confidence 
of the small investor. There is 
certainly no clue which could be 
found to the investor’s chief ques- 
tion: “Is this, or is it not, a real 
investment trust and a good invest- 
ment trust?” that would even ap- 
proach in value a ‘knowledge of 
what it has been doing with the 
money already entrusted to it. 

One way of determining the 
value of the investment trust’s con- 
tribution to financial distribution 
is to examine the courses open to 
the small investor, supposing no 
such institution existed.  Invest- 
ing money is a trade, and a highly 
skilled trade, requiring not only 
special knowledge and experience, 
but constant practice. The average 
busy man or woman with a little 
money put by has neither time, 
spare energy or opportunity to 
master it. What to do? 

Go to your own banker, says the 
American Bankers’ Association ; 
and it is good advice. But we 
are studying a highly developed 
distribution machine in which mo- 
tion study is every bit as impor- 
tant as it is in the Ford plant. 
Wouldn’t it be possible to find a 
means more economical of both 
the banker’s and the investor’s 
time, energy and attention? 

Many men put it up to an in- 
vestment banking firm—in other 
words, just as a wise young bride 
picks out an honest butcher and 
puts it squarely up to him to give 
her good meat in return for her 
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continued business, you pick out 
an honest retailer of investments, 
whose business it is to know more 
about them than you do, and figure 
that his enlightened self-interest 
is your best protection. And so it 
is. But a great many people with 
money put by and needing work 
for it, are still too cautious and 
fearful, or perhaps mistrustful of 
their own judgment in selecting an 
honest and capable retailer of in- 
vestments; and a great many also 
have relatively smaller sums to 
handle than a big security retailing 
house is geared to deal in economi- 
cally. 

There are a great many jobs in- 
volved in this huge business of 
collecting the profits of the enter- 
prise which is known as the United 
States of America, and plowing 
them back into the business to earn 
still more for us all, in which the 
right kind of investment trust can 
improve decidedly upon the effi- 
ciency of the present mechanism. 
It also appears that, in the nature 
of things, the investment trust, as 
such, not only can afford to, but 
actually should, make relatively 
more use of advertising as a sales 
method, and less of personal so- 
licitation, than almost any other 
type of financial institution. 

But there are questions; and 
there are inescapable limitations. 
The first of the questions is: Who 
are the people to whom, in this 
coming investment trust advertis- 
ing, you will be invited to turn 
over your money and let them, as 
the sardonic individual already 
quoted puts it, “bet it for you”? 


THE FIRST ESSENTIAL 


Naturally, they must have sound 
claim to competence in the invest- 
ing trade. Their record must prove 
it. Therefore, the first essential in 
investment trust advertising, for 
the protection not only of the pub- 
lic but of the publisher and of the 
investment trust itself, must be the 
utmost frankness about the indi- 
viduals who are in charge of the 
enterprise. It is their judgment 
and expertness which is really the 
one and only thing the investment 
trust has to sell. Who are they, 
and where do they come from? 

In Great Britain, where the in- 
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The Cymbals of Hammers 
The Music of Rivets 


AT’S the orchestra that accompa- 

nies Chicago’s towering growth. Build- 
ings rearing up at a terrific pace. Popula- 
tion pouring in. Chicago is the greatest 


growing conurbation in the world. And 
into this scene of prodigious change strides 
the Herald and Examiner. A morning 
newspaper that penetrates to the farthest 
fringe of Chicago’s trade area. A million 
readers per day, at the lowest proportionate 
rate in all Chicago. What an advertising buy! 


THE CHICAGO 
HERALD and EXAMINER 


November Averages: Daily, 403,205; Sunday, 1,146,400 


National Advertising Manager — J. T. McGIVERAN, JR. 


EUCLID M. COVINGTON T. C. HOFFMEYER 
285 Madison Avenue 625-6 Hearst Bidg. 
New York San Francisco 
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All the World 


Loves 
a Winner 


Just a reminder—to space | n 
buyers. 7 


When a member of this sales | d 
organization enters your office ] ;, 
he comes as a representative of | ¢; 
one of the fastest growing group 
of newspapers in the country. | @ 
Every one of them going like a | © 
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Man O' War down the stretch 
—every one of them registering 
substantial gains in lineage and 
circulation—every one of them 
winning increased prestige and 
acceptance in their respective 
-e | markets. 











If you like a winner—and who 
°S_ | doesn't ?—you'll be interested 
“€ | in the story that’our representa- 
ot | tives have to tell— 


y. | @ Story supported by indispu- 
q | table facts and figures. 
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vestment trust has existed long 
enough to produce its own crop 
of specialists who have spent their 
entire business careers in its ser- 
vice, the question is not so acute. 
But over here, it is obvious that 
they must come from the ranks of 
other financial institutions—banks 
and security dealers. 

Nor need there be any objection 
to that, so long as they have left 
those ranks once and for all to 
join the investment trust forces. 
But trouble threatens when, as Mr. 
Shea makes extremely clear in his 
report, altogether too many man- 
agers of the new investment trusts 
retain a foot in the other camp—are 
still officers and directors of con- 
cerns that have securities to sell, at 
the same time that, as investment 
trust managers, they have securi- 
ties to buy. 

As Ko-Ko said to Pooh-Bah on 
one occasion, “Come over here 
where the Attorney-General can’t 
hear us.” Or in the legal phrase- 
ology of that very dignitary, or his 
assistant, Mr. Shea: “Investment 
trusts under the control of issuing 
houses may be used to absorb se- 
curities which have not met public 
approval and are lying idle on the 
shelves.” 

The next question of motive 
brings us back to the list of se- 
curities in which those trusts have 
invested. Some of these new in- 
vestment trusts show by their very 
names that they confine their in- 
vestments to certain industries or 
countries, or restricted portions of 
the earth, such as Central Europe. 
Some of them go only into bank 
stocks; some only into electric 
light and power companies, and 
so on. 


A CONTRADICTION 


But it must be obvious that this 
throws overboard one of the basic 
principles of the true investment 
trust, which sets no limits to the 
diversity of its investments, for the 
excellent reason that the more 
widely it scatters its bets, the bet- 
ter it is protected against. ill- 
fortune affecting a particular re- 
gion or industry. An “investment 
trust” that specializes is a com- 
plete contradiction in terms. 

All of these points and many 
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more are made clear by Mr. Shea 
in his report, and admitted by the 
leaders in the new field. With the 
detailed recommendations of the 
Attorney General’s department, 
most advertising men will find 
themselves heartily in accord, 
When the investment trust is rec 
ognized and placed definitely under 
the regulation of the Superinten 
dent of Banks, together with th 
other provisions suggested by Mr 
Shea, the basically necessary safe 
guards to all parties will be or 
the way to completion; and then 
it will be time for advertising t 
study its own part in the invest 
ment trust’s job. 

What that part will be, has, I 
hope, been at least partly fore 
shadowed. It will, I think, be a big 
part; but as has already been re- 
marked, it will have limitations. 
Chief of these is the fact that you 
never have or can have a truly 
standardized product. 

It is perhaps a virtue of the in- 
vestment trust that in its very na- 
ture it throws added emphasis 
upon what is, at the same time, 
one of the great fascinations, and 
gne of the insoluble problems, of 
the business of investing capital. 
This is, that it is always and 
everywhere primarily dealing in 
human nature rather than in a 
service or a product capable of 
standardization. 


AN EXPRESSION OF FAITH 


A tube of toothpaste, a cake of 
soap or a pair of shoes can be ad- 
vertised and sold with the definite 
assurance on both sides that it is 
exactly what it is represented to 
be. But the purchase of any se- 
curity as an investment—and in- 
vestment trust securities neither 
more nor less than any others—is an 
expression of faith in the honesty, 
expert knowledge and good judg- 
ment of a group of other human 
beings. You may be right, or you 
may be wrong; but neither you 
nor they, nor anyone else in the 
world, can ever determine to the 
fractional millimeter just how near 
right or how completely wrong you 
are. 

It is a point that the investment 
trust, as an advertiser, can never 
afford for one moment to forget. 
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Che New Rice 


( *FFECTIVE with the 
& issue of March, 
1928, the newsstand price 
of Delineator will be 10c; 
the subscription price $1.00 
a year. 


(More Oriditinn 


Effective with the issue of 
October, 1928, the net paid 
circulation guarantee will 
be increased from 1,350,000 
to 1,500,000 and the ad- 
vertising rates adjusted ac- 
cordingly. 


Coste Already (Made 


This decision follows tests 
at the 10cprice madeduring 





the past year in Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, and 
other cities. In some cases 
circulation was increased 
400%. (None of this excess 
circulation was credited to 
net paid in our A. B. C. 
reports.) 


Quality Arengthened 


The quality, the appeal, the 
atmosphere of Delineator 
will stay unchanged. The 
objective is the same sort 


of modern American women 
asreaders—but more of them. 
Yet in saying the quality 
will stay unchanged we are 
understating the case. 


In its every department 
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Delineator will be improved 
and strengthened. 
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In its fiction, and articles, 
Kathleen Norris, Conings- 
by Dawson, Elizabeth (of 
German Garden fame), 
Louis Joseph Vance, Albert 
Payson Terhune, John 
Erskine and Will Beebe, 
are among many who 
will continue to con- 
tribute, while to this list 
will be added such dis- 
tinguished names as Edith 
Wharton, Dorothy Canfield 
and Hugh Walpole. 


Among its illustrators will 
be Pierre Brissaud, Henry 
Raleigh, Maginel Wright 
Barney, Charles D. 
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Mitchell, Everett Shinn, C. 
LeRoy Baldridge, and, of 
course, many others. 
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In its service departments 
Delineator will strive for 
new standards of usefulness. 


In January, Mrs. William 
Laimbeer begins a series on 
financial advice to women. 
In April, Mr. Kenneth N. 
Chambers starts his new 
educational department. 


Mildred Maddocks Bentley 
continues as director of all 
the housekeeping activities 
of Delineator Home In- 
stitute which will be made 
more practical, more pene- 
trating than ever. 





Advertising Seine 


Delineator enters the new 
year with confidence. For 
one thing, its advertising 
gains during the past year 
have been exceptionally 
gratifying. Through the 
cooperation of its adver- 
tisers it has been able to 
show, this past year, the 
biggest increase” in lineage 


of any woman’s magazine 
of large circulation. 

In conclusion, the gist of 
the announcement is simply 
this: During the coming 
year, Delineator remains— 


THE SAME MAGAZINE 
. . but it sells for less 


And will reach... 


THE SAME SORT_OF 
PEOPLE... but more of them 


Delineator 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


*During 1927, Delineator showed an advertising 
lineage increase of 29% over 1926. This is nearly 
double the percentage of increase shown by any 
other woman’s magazine of large circulation. 
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Beware These Foreign Sales and 
Advertising Schemes 


There Are Plenty of Fake Solicitations in the Export and Import Fields 
and Manufacturers Had Better Be on Guard 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


[ appears that only the dissemi- 
nation of information regard- 
ing fraudulent foreign selling and 
advertising schemes will prevent 
numerous losses due to these swin- 
dies. In many instances, because 
of the involved nature of the trans- 
actions, evidence sufficiently strong 
to convict the offenders is diffi- 
cult to secure. Also, the losses to 
individual firms are usually not 
large enough to justify the ex- 
pense of prosecution; but they are 
sizable in the aggregate. 

Also, in many cases, interna- 
tional relations between our coun- 
try and others are involved. The 
departments of our Government 
must move cautiously or not at all, 
in their attempts to prevent the 


swindles, for the reason that per- 
haps a majority of the schemes are 


just within the law. The fact 
that many of the enterprises are 
technically legal appears to make 
them more effective as a means 
of swindling American exporters. 

Strangely, one of the most fre- 
quently promoted schemes involves 
the selling of spurious material at 
exorbitant prices, when the buy- 
ers could secure the genuine ar- 
ticle merely by asking for it. This 
scheme involves selling lists of for- 
cign buyers, and when the lists are 
checked up they are found to com- 
prise names from foreign service 
lists and telephone directories, and 
some from mythical sources. One 
such list of foreign buyers was re- 
cently sold to several exporters 
for £35, and was found to be 
worthless. 

Regardless of the fact that any 
American exporter can secure 
from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce at no charge 
hand-picked lists of foreign buy- 
ers of any commodity in practi- 
cally any country of the world, 
an appreciable number pay good 
money for worthless lists. One 


the Government 
has received fifteen complaints 
regarding this scheme during 
the last month. One man is un- 
der arrest for selling worthless 
lists of foreign buyers, and it is 
evident that several others are 
profitably working the same 
scheme in various parts of the 
country. 

The co-operative catalog for 
American exporters is another 
fraudulent scheme that appears to 
be highly profitable, and more than 
100 complaints regarding it have 
been received by one government 
organization during recent months. 
It can safely assumed . that 
other government departments 
have received complaints regard- 
ing the same fraudulent enterprise, 
and that several hundred American 
exporters have been swindled by 
promoters of co-operative cata- 
logs during the last year. Fur- 
thermore, from recent indications, 
the promoters are still working 
diligently and profitably. 


A FAKE CATALOG 


department of 


A typical experience of one ex- 
porter will explain this scheme. 
A self-styled foreign trade ex- 
pert called on the manufacturer 
and claimed that he was from Aus- 
tralia. He showed a list of forty 
prominent American advertisers 
who, he said, were co-operating 
with him in putting out a foreign 
catalog. The manufacturer took 
the genuineness of this list for 
granted. The salesman _ also 
showed a list of the foreign buy- 
ers who were supposed to have 
subscribed for the catalog. The 
contract called for a substantial 
cash payment. It was duly paid 
by the manufacturer, and he did 
not suspect anything fraudulent 
until he failed to receive a prom- 
ised sample copy of the catalog. 

He then made an investigation 
and found that the list of forty 
prominent advertisers had been 
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faked. The book was supposed to 
have been printed in this country, 
and the foreign “trade expert” had 
given the manufacturer the name 
of the printer, but that gentleman 
failed to answer several letters 
mailed to him. The manufacturer 
also wrote the representative who 
sold him but he received no reply, 
and the address was later found to 
be fictitious. 

The selling talk of this promoter 
included the assurance that the buy- 
ers of Australia were anxious to 
discontinue purchasing from Ger- 
man manufacturers. He assured 
his “prospects” that the Australian 
merchants were ready and anxious 
to buy everything possible from 
100 per cent American firms, and 
the indications are that several 
others are basing their selling ar- 
guments on similar claims for sev- 
eral different countries. 

A similar scheme is still being 
worked by individuals who solicit 
advertisements for publications 
which, it is claimed, circulate 
among foreign buyers. The con- 
tracts solicited are for advertising 
space, and the amount called for 
is usually less than $200. The con- 
tracts bear the names of the pub- 
lishers and are signed by the rep- 
resentatives; but several of these 
schemes have been investigated, 
and in every case the investigations 
in various foreign countries have 
shown that neither the organiza- 
tions nor their representatives are 
known at the foreign addresses 
furnished. It has been fairly defi- 
nitely ascertained that the proposi- 
tion is a swindle in all of the 
cases investigated, and that, in the 
aggregate, it is costing American 
firms a great deal of money. 

This proposition is technically 
legalized by the character of the 
contract and the solicitation. The 
scheme combines the advertising of 
from fifty to sixty well-known 
firms in a so-called trade journal, 
which the promoter claims will be 
placed in the hands of at least 
1,000 foreign importers. Usually 


this circulation of 1,000 is guar- 
anteed, to be proved by postal re- 
ceipts signed by subscribers or 
members who are supposed to con- 
tribute a fee of approximately $5 
per year for the service. 


The 
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offer is made attractive by the 
claim that the manufacturer is 
saved the expense of individual 
mailing and postal registration, as 
well as publishing. But a num- 
ber of investigations have shown 
that the postal receipts are some- 
times faked, and that the only 
thing genuine about the entire 
transaction is the money paid by 
the American firm to the foreign 
schemer. And when a postal re- 
ceipt is technically genuine it is 
from a single “distributor” in a 
foreign city, who presumably re- 
ceives a lot of publications and 
sells them for old paper. 


A POPULAR REVIVAL 


Still another popular scheme at 
the present time is a revival of 
one that was current about ten 
years ago. This involves the sale 
of samples, and the most popular 
is fine steel. Various individuals 
in different parts of the country 
are claiming to represent foreign 
manufacturers of fine stcel, and 
are offering an unusually high 
grade of the product for tools 
and special purposes. The names 
of the firms are usually high 
sounding, and the ones most active 
at the present time are in France 
and England. 

The scheme entails the selling 
by the representative of a small 
sample order, which usually does 
not amount to more than $100. 
Some weeks later, the American 
buyer is surprised to receive docu- 
ments covering a shipment of steel 
valued at several thousand dollars. 
At first, when the steel arrives, 
the buyer is inclined in some in- 
stances to accept the shipment be- 
cause of the exceptional grade of 
the sample originally submitted by 
the representative; but it is in- 
variably found that the grade of 
the steel is far below that of the 
sample, and that the product is 
a much poorer grade than the 
buyer could purchase locally at a 
much lower cost. 

In some cases it has appeared 
that the representative of a fraud- 
ulent enterprise of the kind has 
secured the signature of a factory 
superintendent or foreman to the 
contract, and has carefully avoided 
the purchasing department. The 
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l Like Oo Cee S42 ce 


“Each issue of Nation’s Business is worth readi 
from cover to cover because it is like a letter to all 
business interests regarding the most important ideas 
and facts relating to all industries, commerce and 


” 
: government. —A. J. KELLY, JR., President, Common- 


wealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh 


L J 











Is the Small Factory Doomed? Let’s Talk Low Freight Rates 
Thomas N. Carve. Robert S. Henry 
That Man Mussolini! X Stands for Selling Price 
Merle Thorpe William Boyd Craig 


, Map of Natre n’s ‘Business, Page 56 


Pubhshed by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
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per year for the service. The 
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superintendent or foreman is led 
to believe that he is signing an 
order in terms of inches when, in 
reality, it is in meters. In two or 
three instances investigations show 
that the orders have been written 
with an ink which may be easily 
smeared long after the order is 
written, and amounts confused. In 
several instances the copies of con- 
tracts do not conform to originals. 

When it comes to collecting for 
the shipments, these fraudulent 
steel firms exhibit Photostat copies 
of the original contract, and their 
contentions are difficult to refute. 
It is obvious that they know how 
to take full advantage of the care- 
lessness of many American firms 
in placing what are supposed to be 
small orders. When the bills are 
not paid, the foreign firms invari- 
ably threaten suit, but a number 
of the American firms have re- 
fused to accept or pay for the 
shipments. 

In such cases it is typical for 
the foreign steel firms to offer to 
compromise the price, and in sev- 
eral instances they have accepted 
settlements for as little as 25 per 
cent of the claimed selling price. 
When this final offer is made, if 
the buyer still refuses to accept 
and pay for the goods, the ship- 
ment is usually hauled away and 
it is assumed that it is sent to 
some other part of the country. 

In another variation of this 
swindle, a manufacturer placed an 
order for two feet of very fine 
steel rod of a certain dimension. 
No price was quoted on the order. 
When the shipment arrived it con- 
sisted of two lengths of 18 feet, 
and the charge was $2 a pound. 

From about twenty-five cases of 
this swindle which have been re- 
ported to several different govern- 
ment organizations, the indications 
are that representatives of eight 
different foreign firms are now 
operating in the United States and 
Canada. Several of the represen- 
tatives are operating under aliases 
which they change from time to 
time. From their viewpoint, they 
are promoting a highly profitable 
scheme, and, as with all others of 
the kind, it is thought that the 
campaign will be promptly fol- 
lowed by other similar swindles. 


the purchasing department. | 


|The 
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The success of these schemes 
and a number of variations of 
them is astonishing when the fact 
is considered that any American 
firm can quickly establish the 
standing of any foreign concern 
by making inquiry at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Not long ago, 
an American manufacturer listened 
to a very attractive proposition 
made by the alleged representa- 
tive of a company in a foreign 
country. Before signing a con- 
tract, however, the manufacturer 
appealed to the department for in- 
formation as to the responsibility 
of both the foreign concern and its 
representative. The proper divi- 
sion of the department cabled a 
representative in the country 
named, and within a few hours 
was able to notify the American 
manufacturer that the name of the 
firm was fictitious. The repre- 
sentative then claimed some mis- 
take, and gave the American firm 
his personal address and telephone 
number. Further immediate in- 
vestigation on the part of the di- 
vision disclosed that the represen- 
tative did not livé-at the foreign 
address given, and that the tele- 
phone number’ was fictitious. 
Shortly thereafter the proposition 
was proved to be fraudulent. The 
entire investigation did not require 
more than forty-eight hours. 





Seattle Shirt Concern to 
Advertise Nationally 


The Black Manufacturing Company, 
Seattle, Wash., manufacturer of men’s 
shirts, has appointed the Honig-Cooper 
Company, Inc., advertising agency, to 
direct a national advertising campaign. 
The campaign will start in January and 
will use full pages in magazines. 


A. G. Rudolph Appointed by 
“Radio Engineering” 
Arthur G. Rudolph has been appointed 

Midwestern representative of Ra io En 
ineering, with head rx at "Chicas 
de formerly was wit Boyce 

poseies and loa " , 2 and 
ogan 








Lyle Miller Advanced by Rex 
Spray Company 
Lyle Miller, advertising manager of 
the Rex-Spray Company, Toledo, Ohio, 
has been made divisional sales manager. 
oy e succeeded as advertising manager 
. J. Halm. 
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LINDBERGH 


writes his own story of goodwill 
flight to Mexico for The New 
York Times. 


It has been the privilege of The 
New York Times to place before 
its readers the exclusive personal 
narratives of the majority of the 
remarkable explorers and scien- 
tists who in the short span of 
twenty years have triumphed so 
gallantly: 


! Peary — Amundsen— Ellsworth— 
Nobile—Scott—Beebe—Carter— 
Stefansson — McGovern — Byrd— 
Lindbergh—Chamberlin and Le- 
vine—Maitland and Hegenberger. 


Science and Exploration, Educa- 
tion and Commerce are progress- 
ing and expanding as never be- 
fore. The news in these fields is 
an important part of the day-to- 
day history which The New York 
Times tells best. 


Che New York Cimes 


All the News That's Fit to Print 
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“P’'m reminded of 


that story about—” 


begins the after- 
dinner speaker, to 
rivet the attention 
of his audience. 
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“That new novel 


by Peter B. Kyne 


will command a 
reader’s attention, 
then I’Il tell that 
reader about my 
> canned pineapple,” 
decides the wise 
advertiser of food 
products. 
1,600,000 families 
whoreadCosmopoli- 
tan every month buy 
groceries every day. 
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Sas!< 7 


200 Million a Year 
from Dairying Alone! 


ORE than a third of Minne- 


sota’s $577,000,000 farm in- ij 
come is from dairy products. The \ 
state has 840 creameries and is first @ § 












in creamery butter production. 


The semi-monthly cream checks give the 
Minnesota farmer a year-round buying 
ability. Regular and dependable income 
makes him a preferred customer in a terri- 
tory where 51.2% of the dealers’ trade 
comes from farms. 


Minnesota dealers have demonstrated 
their own appraisal of farm trade by them- 
selves conducting systematic advertising 
campaigns in THE FARMER. They 
will value the manufacturer whose coop- 
eration with them takes the same course. 


\ i 
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Webb Publishing Co. ‘Setert Peal, Mitre te 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 
Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Plumbing Trade Watches Local 
Campaign as Test 


Advertising Plan of Philadelphia Trade Group May Be Made Basis of 
Campaigns in Other Cities 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


FOr some time the plumbing and 
heating trade interests of Phila- 
delphia have been studying ways 
and means of stimulating business 
in that territory. This movement 
has crystallized itself in the forma- 
tion of an organization, representa- 
tive of manufacturer, jobber and 
master plumber, which has adopted 
plans for a campaign with news- 
paper advertising as its backbone. 

Its plans have aroused an interest 
which, it is expected, will result in 
similar campaigns in other cities, 
sponsored by the National Trade & 
Extension Bureau of the Plumbing 
and Heating Industries. 

The predominant achievement of 
those responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the Philadelphia group, 
which is known as the Plumbing 
and Heating Development League, 
is their work in persuading every 
factor in the industry to support 
this movement. An increase in 
plumbing and heating installations 
has obvious benefits for master 
plumbers, for jobbers furnishing 
the material and for the manufac- 
turers whose goods are used. 
Therefore, unity in action among 
these three divisions was adopted 
as the first fundamental. 

There were many meetings held 
to acquaint the members of these 
divisions with the purposes of this 
joint effort. Some idea of the 
progress made may be had from 
the fact that there was an atten- 
dance of more than 1,800 people at 
a dinner-meeting which was held 
to make known what advertising 
and merchandising program the 
League had decided to undertake. 
There were present, for instance, 
Walter J. Kohler, of the Kohler 
Company ; C. V. Haynes, vice-pres- 
ident, Hoffman Specialty Com- 
pany; Theodore Ahrens, president 
of the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Company, and M. J. Beirn, gen- 
eral sales manager of the ‘American 


Radiator Company. The presence 
of these and other executives 
testified to the interest that the 
campaign had aroused among na- 
tional advertisers. 

The campaign, for which a fund 
of $50,000 will be used, will appear 
during the course of a year. News- 
paper advertising is its nucleus. In 
the opinion of League officials, the 
campaign will be most effective 
with large space on a basis of 
weekly insertions rather than 
smaller space with more frequent 
insertions. Accordingly, 1,000-line 
copy has been decided upon. The 
initial insertion is to appear the 
first week in January. 

This newspaper advertising will 
be supplemented with direct mail 
and display material. A course in 
sales training will be prepared in 
order that contractors may become 
better salesmen. Under the direc- 
tion of a sales promotion com- 
mittee, an endeavor will be made 
to co-ordinate the facilities of all 
branches of the industry in order 
that these may be fully utilized 
by the contractors. 


THE COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


A military system of organiza- 
tion will be the means of com- 
municating news of the various ac- 
tivities of the trade promotion 
committee so that master plumbers 
may quickly tie-up with each step 
of the campaign. Under this plan 
the city is to be divided into wards, 
with not more than twenty- -five 
master plumbers in each section. 
Lieutenants appointed for each 
ward will work with the committee, 
gathering the plumbers in their dis- 
tricts together, informing them of 
the progress of the campaign and 
outlining a plan of concerted ac- 
tion which will tie-up with the 
major campaign. . 

A special feature of the cam- 
paign is a model store which has 
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been opened in the downtown dis- 
trict. Its equipment includes two 
built-in bathrooms, electric dish- 
washer and sink, and displays of 
brass fittings and other material. 
The sales promotion committee is 
prepared to furnish plans and esti- 
mates of cost for the establish- 
ment of various types of stores 
which will help to increase busi- 
ness through effective display. 

It is believed that one drawback 
to a proper appreciation of the 
plumber as an expert in his busi- 
ness is the fact that the industry 
has allowed erroneous impressions 
to develop in the public mind. He 
is characterized as a time-waster 
by punsters. Because the public 
knows very little about estimating 
plumbing costs, there also has 
arisen a popular conception of the 
plumber as a gouger who has to 
be watched. 

As the master plumber is the 
sales point of contact for the dis- 
tribution of plumbing and heating 
apparatus, these false impressions 
react to the disadvantage of both 
jobber and manufacturer. The 
newspaper copy is designed to de- 
stroy such misconceptions, and to 
develop and strengthen public con- 
fidence. It will aim to increase 
the standing of the master plumber 
in his community. An essential 
of the campaign is the slogan, “The 
Master Plumber Keeps Faith.” 

The manner in which this theme 
will be developed in the advertis- 
ing series is illustrated in the head- 
‘lines to be used, such as “The 
Plumber Is the Doctor’s First Lieu- 
tenant.” The services which the 
plumber contributes in fighting dis- 
ease through the installation m san- 
itary equipment, the fact that he 
has to pass an examination and get 
a license before he can practice, 
that when he enters a home he 
carries municipal credentials, are 
some of the points of information 
to be given to the public. 

In addition to such prestige- 
building efforts, the campaign also 
will be devoted to increasing sales 
through featuring modern equip- 
ment. In order that the plumber 


may become a more worth-while 
outlet for merchandise, sales pro- 
motion ideas supplied to sales edu- 
cation for both himself and histisi 
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journeymen will be an important 
part of the program. 

The National Trade Extension 
Bureau is engaged in raising a fund 
to finance sales-promotion work in 
all parts of the country, and for 
this reason is taking a keen in- 
terest in the Philadelphia cam- 
paign. It has appointed a special 
representative to work with C. W. 
Wanger, chairman of the League’s 
sales promotion committee, and re- 
sults will be watched closely. In 
a measure the Bureau is reported 
to be watching the Philadelphia 
activity as a “test” campaign which 
might be extended to other cities. 

Speaking at the League’s meet- 
ing, Mr. Kohler, of the Kohler 
Company, who is chairman of the 
Bureau’s program and budget com- 
mittee, said: “Those of us who 
interest ourselves in the trade ex- 
tension movement and give our 
time and money to it, do so be- 
cause we believe in the manufac- 
turer-to-jobber-to-master- plumber 
method of distribution. The out- 
standing need of the industry to- 
day is better salesmen.” He en- 
dorsed the League’s efforts and 
expressed the opinion that if these 
are as productive of success as 
they promise to be, other cities will 
adopt the campaign. 





Weston and Sapinsley 
Advanced by General Outdoor 


Gerritt V. Weston, who has been 
manager of sales promotion of the Gen- 
eral Outdoor Advertising Company, 
New York, is succeeded in this position 
by R. B. Sapinsley. Mr. Weston has 
been advanced to the staff of the public 
relations division. Both Mr. Weston 
and Mr. Sapinsley have been associated 
with the General Outdoor company for 
a number of years. 


William T. Geller Joins Frank 
Seaman Agency 


William T. Geller, for the last four 
years with the mechanical production 
department of the George L. Dyer Com- 
pany, Inc., has joined the production 
department of Frank Seaman, Incor- 
porated, New York. 








American Bemberg Account to 
Barrows, Richardson & Alley 


The American Bemberg Corporation. 
New York, rayon yarn, has appointed 
Barrows, Richardson & Alley, New York 
advertising agency, to direct its adver- 
ng account, 
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Your Customers 


Travel Around inOne 
of These Three Ways: 


(1) They drive automobiles; 


(2) They go by train, boat or 
street car; 


(3) They walk. 
























Since this method of classification takes in virtu- 
ally everybody, from the top-to the bottom of the 
scale, it is interesting to know how advertisers 
reach these different groups. 


In Southern California, here is how they do it. 


They reach automobile buyers through the Los 
Angeles Times. 

They reach buyers of railroad, steamship and 
street car tickets through the Los Angeles Times. 

They reach shoe buyers through the Los Angeles 
Times. 

Los Angeles Times has the largest home-de- 
livered circulation in Southern California, and 
thereby serves the permanent population. It leads 
not only in automobile advertising, transportation 
advertising, and shoe advertising, but in all the 
other classifications most indicative of all-around in- 
fluence and direct pulling-power . . . from 
want ads all the way up to the highest type of 
financial advertising. 


Los Angeles Times 


Bastern Representative: Pacific Coast Representstive: 
Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Ce. R. J. Bidwell Company 
360N. Michigan Blvd. 285 Madison Ave. 742 Market &. White Henry Stuart Bidg. 
Chicago New York San Francisco Seattle 























A Bank Makes Salesmen of Its 
Directors 


How the People’s National Bank of Elizabeth, N. J., Increased Its 
Deposits by 75 Per Cent through a Directors’ Drive 


i} many banks the average di- 
rector is more ornamental than 
useful when it comes to bringing 
in new business. As a rule, unless 
they become active officers of the 
institution, they are passive in- 
vestors whose names look good on 
the directorate of a financial un- 
dertaking. But at the People’s 
National Bank of Elizabeth, N. J., 
the president of the bank decided 
to make salesmen of its directors. 

So, with aggregate deposits of 
$3,407,822.39 at the close of busi- 
ness December 31, 1926, a drive 
was started for an additional 
$2,000,000, to be secured within 
two years, as the result of per- 
sonal solicitation by each of the 
seventeen directors of the bank. 
They did the whole job alone and 
did it in six months instead of two 
years, winding up with something 
like $2,109,888.88 of new deposits, 
representing 374 individual check- 
ing accounts and a large number of 
new savings depositors. 

In the first place, the directors 
appointed a new business com- 
mittee from among their members 
to take charge of the drive. This 
committee met once a week to plan 
the campaign and met again each 
week to report at the regular 
weekly meetings of the whole 
board. At this second meeting 
mames were assigned to each di- 
rector to call on during the ensu- 
ing w and reports were re- 
ceived of those who had been 
solicited during the week just 
ended. 

The names were chosen mostly 
from the city directory. Business 
accounts were sought. At each 
meeting the chairman of the new 
business committee ‘would read off 
a list of names to the seventeen 
directors attending, each of whom, 
as the names were read, would se- 
lect those that he thought he was 
peculiarly suited to handle. In 
that way at each meeting 100 new 
names were read off and distrib- 
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uted to the seventeen directors 
who then went out during the en 
suing week to sell the bank to 
them. During the six months that 
it took to get in the desired in 
crease in aggregate deposits, these 
seventeen directors personally so 
licited 2,400 names to whom they 
presented the virtues of their bank 
which had adopted the slogan, 
“The Bank of Friendliness, Ser- 
vice and Security.” 

Although the whole work of get- 
ting in the total of $2,109,888.88 in 
new deposits was accomplished by 
the board of directors themselves, 
those actively employed in the bank 
—from the president down to the 
office boy—entered into the spirit 
of the drive. For instance, when 
a name had been solicited by a di- 
rector without immediate results, 
the president, Dennis F. Collins, 
would write some such letter as 
follows, to help get the account: 


A number of mutual friends who are 
interested in the People’s National Bank 
have suggested my writing you for the 
purpose of soliciting an account for our 
institution, among them particularly Mr. 
Smith, one of our directors. 

The People’s Nationgl Bank was 
chartered in 1920 and has had a very 
successful career, as evidenced by the 
fact that we are now housed in our new 
bank building. Prompted by the splendid 
facilities we now enjoy, a responsive 
to a very cordial and friendly public 
sentiment, we have und a cam 
paign to increase our deposits to $5,000, 
000, and I am pleased to state that w: 
are getting wonderful results. 

Our directorate is composed of rep 
resentative business men of the city- 
men of high standing in the community 
and prominent in civic affairs. 

It would indeed be not only a pleasure. 
but also an inspiration in our campaien 
if we might be favored with a d 
from your company, whose interests 
been so closely allied with the city pr 
Elizabeth. 

May I hope to anticipate a favorable 
reply to this letter? 


Another result from this sales 
work by the board of directors 
was an increase in earnings for the 
period during which the drive was 
in process. 
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[N 1915 the popu- 

lation of Detroit 
was, 723,926. Now in 
1927 it is 1,535,964. 
This represents an in- 
crease in twelve years 
of 812,038 or 106%. 


q 


In 1915 thecirculation 
of the daily Free Press 
was 75,081....the 
Sunday Free Press was 


118,472. Today Free 


Press daily circulation 
is 229,294....Sunday 
282,060. 


g 


The daily Free Press 
therefore increased 
205%. The Sunday 
Free Press 138%. All 
of which means that 
it is really unneces- 
sary toadd that The 
Free Press has kept 
in step with Detroit. 


Che Detroi 


VERREE & 
National 
New York Chicago 
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There has been no 
nice; bright, electric- 
lighted gusto about 
the manner in which 
this newspaper has 
sought circulation. It 
has put up a good 
piece of merchandise 
every morning and 
permitted the popu- 
lace to do its own 
purchasing. 


q 


By keeping in the 
middle of the road, 
this newspaper has 
earned the approba- 
tion of the people in 
the Detroit market 
who almost to a head 
make advertising ap- 
propriations produc- 


- tive. 


Press 


CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 






Detroit San Francisco 
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~don't overlook 
the importance o 


the Golden Suburbs | 


OU want to cover New York City Proper— 
of course ! 
—and the Sunday New York American does this— 
thoroughly. 
BUT, it also has circulation supremacy in its great 
suburban territory from which is drawn a major pro- 
portion of its retail business— 
Consider too, the vast number of retail outlets in the 
hundredsof citiesandtownsembraced within thisarea— 
It has a population of approximately 4,000,000—which 
is larger than the total population of the second city 
of the United States. Make a note of that. 
—and the Sunday New York American dominates in 
circulation —including greater New York City. Make 
a note of that also. 


Sundau Ne 
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ew York Market! 


—In the 50 mile suburban area alone the Sunday New 
York American 

—has 99.2% as much circulation as all three other 
standard Sunday newspapers combined! 

—more circulation than all standard weekday news- 
papers combined. 

—more circulation than all New York standard evening 
newspapers combined! 

It also dominates everywhere in and around New York 
City. Of its 1,099,735 circulation 755,747 copies are 
7 sold in Metropolitan New York—the greatest standard 
V Metropolitan circulation in America, morning—eve- 
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ning or Sunday. 








ework American 


BOSTON: 5 Winthrop Sq. 


e i) York Advertising” SAN FRANCISCO: 625-626 Hearst Bldg. 
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High Pressure and Slick Selling 
Make Iceberg Prospects 


Otympia Kwittinc Mitts, Inc. 
Otympia, Wasn. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I have read with more than ordinary 
interest Charles G. Miuller’s article 
“Selling to Icebergs,” in Printers’ 
Ink of November 17. 

I do not know that we have ever 
been obliged to place special emphasis 
on this particular phase of selling pos- 
sibly because we have been lucky in 
a but very few of this type 

erson and possibly because our sev- 
os salesmen apparently have evolved 
their own successful methods of meet- 
ing such situations. However, I am 
inclined to the opinion that, generally 
speaking, very few retail clothing and 
department stores of the better class 
are cursed with icebergs, and it is 
stores of this type with which our men 
come into contact. 

Constantly keener competition de- 
mands that the buyer who would keep 
his store or department in the running 
must take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to inform himself as to the new 
styles, new ideas, new trends. He can 
do this only through carefully going 
over every representative line presented 
to him. Failure to do so, sooner or 
later automatically eliminates him. 

am inclined to agree with C. N. 
Kirkpatrick’s statement in the above- 
mentioned article that “the iceberg 
type of buyer is considerably over- 
rated” and that he “emulates an iceber 
to scare off the salesman.” Further, 
am frankly of the opinion that with the 
exception of the extremely few “‘nat- 
ural born” icebergs, who undoubtedly 
do exist, a great many frozen face pros- 
pects have been forced to adopt such 
an attitude in self defense against both 
innocently over-zealous and deliberately 
ungerupuleus salesmen. 

Buyers have been _high-pressured, 
low-pressured, brow-beaten and slickered 
into purchases which they have re- 
gretted in later calmer moments and 
have been baited and hooked with sup- 
posed bargains of every kind, which 
later proved to be anything but bar- 
gains, to such an extent that. I, per- 
sonally, cannot blame them for emulat- 
ing an armadillo or an iceberg or any 
other impregnable or cold and inani- 
mate thing until the actions and atti- 
tude of the salesman, himself, convince 
them that he is working for their in- 
terests at least as much as for his own. 

If we, who are selling merchandise, 
would break through the Resvioes thrown 
up by the so-called icebergs we must 
first put our own houses in order. We 
must realize that the days of side- 
shows, buggywhips and “‘load-’em-u 
tactics in selling went West with P. m 
Barnum and that the merchant of to- 
day “‘goes to the city,” reads the news- 
papers and listens to the radio just as 
we do. And many times, from his 
contacts with competing lines, he can 
give us a lot of pointers that we would 
do well to take more than passing 
cognizance of. 


Appreciating this we rely upon our 
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merchant friends for a great deal of 
assistance in the styling and merchan- 
dising of Wil Whites swimming suits 
and sweaters. In return we give 
the full benefit of our experience. We 
pass on to them every good idea, even 
though it has no connection with our 
own merchandise, that we think they 
might be able to adapt and use in the’ 
solution of their own problems. And | 
have yet to find a merchant, iceberg or 
otherwise, who would not accord a re- 
spectful audience to sound merchandis- 
ing ideas presented from his side of 
the counter. The le of our merchan- | 
dise follows naturally if we have what 
he needs. 
Burxe W. Tay.or, 
Merchandising Director. 


Subsidiary Formed to Sell 


Stearns-Knight Cars 

The Stearns-Knight Sales Corporation 
of Cleveland has been formed to mer- 
chandise, advertise and service the en- 
tire line of Stearns-Knight cars. John 
N. Willys is chairman of the board, 
with H. J. Leonard as president and 
L. E. Corcoran, general sales manager. 


W. C. Heckeroth Joins Fuel 


Efficiency Corporation 

W. C. Heckeroth, for twenty-seven 
years with the Erie City Iron Works, 
Erie, Pa., as chief engineer and sales 
combustion engineer, has been made 
sales manager of the Fuel Efficiency 
Corporation, Birmingham, Ala., manu- 
facturer of powdered coal equipment 


G. S. Miller with Shannon 


Furniture Company 

George S. Miller has been made 
eral sales manager of the Shannon Fur- 
niture Company, Columbus, Ohio, He 
was recently in the export and import 
business at New York, and formerly 
was secretary of the ‘Columbus Real 
Estate Board. 


Carter-Strite Account to 
Mac Martin 


The Carter-Strite Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, maker of the Auto- 
Grill, a new device for grilling bacon, 
has appointed the Mac Martin Advertis 
ing Agency, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Seattle 


“Times” Appoints 
Robert S. Farley 


Robert S. Farley, pare 


repre- 
sentative, New York, has been appointed 
special Eastern financial advertising rep- 
resentative of the e Seattle, Wash., Times. 


Has Meriden Textile Account 

The Meriden Textile Company, New 
York, wholesaler and importer of decora 
tive fabrics, has appointed The Clifford 
Reeves Company, New York, advertising, 
to direct its advertising account. 





























This very pleasant phrase was 
first used by Vogue in a 
national advertising 
campaign back 
in 1922 
& 




















: b ut this “Art of Gracious Living” 
is more than a phrase . . . it is the essence 
of a fine philosophy . . . one which has 
been growing apace since Vogue made its 
début thirty-five years ago. 


Lhe idea, like the magazine itself, 
originated among gracious people . . . the 


people who represented the greatest wealth 


and the most distinguished society of 
America. And now, along with a later day 


expansion of prosperity, the Art of Gracious 
Living has extended to include a growing 

















Unis Aristocracy was limited to but 


a small group of social leaders when 





nce 
has Condé Nast first published Vogue. Today 
| its it includes not only the readers of Vogue, 















but those of Vanity Fair and House & 
Garden as well... There are now 360,000 
readers of the Condé Nast Group, all adepts 


elf, 
the in the Art of Gracious Living. 
Ith 
4 
of Ana since this phrase, with all its 


lay charming implications, has captivated other 
us publishers who have lately discerned the 
ng economic importance of the Aristocracy of 
Taste, it may not be amiss to reaffirm its 
philosophy in the words Vogue used five 


years ago, under the title . . . 
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as The ART of 
GRACIOUS LIVING” 


4 . s 


“... For Vogue believes that the art of gracious living _ 
is even more important than the art of correct dressing. 
It believes in the perfectly appointed house, the clever — 
hostess, the art of combining varied personalities into 
one felicitous company. It believes that to create 
beauty in one’s surroundings, to touch a féte with im- 
agination, to transmute a twilight tea into a shadowy — 
mystery, is sorcery worth the while of every intelli- 


gent woman. 


“Through Vogue’s pages, the most distant reader | 
becomes a part of the great world .. . the world of 
brilliant men and women, the world of leisure and — 
luxury, the world that has time to cultivate the arts 
and graces and refine upon their delicacy. Vogue be 
lieves that in this aspect of its editorial policy, -it 


offers perhaps its finest service to its readers.” 
Copr. 1927 The Condé Nast Pub’s; Inc. 


Vogue 


ONE OF THE CONDE NAST GROUP 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
LEXINGTON at 43rd, NEW YORK 
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Why Assume That the Readers 
Won't Buy P 


You Can Scream “Do It Now” in Your Advertising but Only if the 
Prospect Is Really Interested Will He Do It Now 


By Ed Wolff 


Treasurer, Hughes, Wolff & Co. 


R once. This copy of Printers’ 
INK belongs to you, so that you 
can read the article free. Abso- 
lutely no charge or obligation, and 
your whole future as a business 
man may depend upon it. Do it 
now, before you turn another page. 
. * * 


If you are a normal human 
being my guess is that the para- 
graph above has already aroused in 
you a militant, negative attitude. 
Not for a moment do you believe 
that your whole business future can 
be greatly influenced by what is to 
follow. The reference to lack of 
cost or obligation has sent no thrills 
of expectancy through your sys- 
tem. As for doing it now, that 
hinges on whether you find the 
reading sufficiently interesting. 
Then why, pray tell, do you phrase 
your advertisements in that way 
when you want some other man to 
sign and return the coupon? 

You don’t? Well, lots of adver- 
tisers do. Before me lies a month- 
ly magazine that enjoys a circula- 
tion running up around a million. 
It contains 361 display advertise- 
ments, of which 116 occupy a half 
page or more. Of the latter, ninety- 
two—or roughly 80 per cent—carry 
a coupon. Here are a few samples 
of the “hurry-ups” with which they 
close, the capitals and italics being 
those of the advertisements them- 
selves. 

“All fully described in catalog 
sent free. Write today.” “Get 
these two books now and start 
today.” “Tear out on dotted line— 
fill in—mail it now.” “. . . but it 
may be the means of changing 
your entire life. ‘Do it now.’” 
“The coupon brings full informa- 
tion without any obligation. Mail 
it today.” “Send today—right now 
before you turn this page.” “Brings 
free R. Fare offer and 


you 


EAD this article through at 
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other big inducements. Write for 
the free book today!” “. . . sample 
lesson, too—all free. You will be 


tickled with the things I will send 
you Free. Mail the coupon right 
now.” “Get the five job tickets I 
will send you free.. Mail it today.” 

Right here I want to state that 
the advertisements from which 
these extracts have been taken are, 
in my opinion, excellent. In fact, 
I have purposely chosen praise- 
worthy types—praiseworthy in 
their entirety, I mean—because if 
the better grade of advertisements 
exhibit an over-anxiety to sell we 
may take it for granted that less 
ably prepared copy will carry the 
tendency to an extreme. So, pick- 
ing the most perfect examples that 
I can find, almost four out of five 
advertisements large enough to 
carry a coupon strain all the re- 
sources of type—italics, under- 
scorings, capitals, quotes, bold-face 
—to insist that the reader “do it 
now,” because it is free. 

Why all the haste, the breathless 
hurry, the emphasis on absence of 
cost or obligation? Is it just imita- 
tion and a hangover from the times 
when a free catalog was a novelty? 
Or is there perhaps a lurking fear 
that the reader is only mildly in- 
terested, a suspicion that he is so 
little impressed that if he is not 
pushed into action immediately he 
will not respond at all? 

It is no answer to aver that even 
with the best of intentions readers 
forget to mail coupons or write. 
Of course they do. Statistics of 
forgetfulness are so constant that 
the Post Office Department can 
forecast to within a per cent or 
two how many letters will be 
mailed next year without either ad- 
dress or return card; and the 
percentage of these which will con- 
tain money or other valuables will 
not vary more than an insignificant 
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fraction from what it was last 
year or the year before. Yes, 
people forget to do some of the 
things that interest them greatly, 
forget to take the simplest precau- 
tions against loss. So a share of 
possible inquirers will surely for- 
get to mail the coupon, a share 
will forget to write, and even of 
those who write some few will not 
address the envelope correctly, 
some will not address it at all. 
There is no way to achieve 100 
per cent avoidance of forgetfulness. 

But, after allowing for the fac- 
tor of error, we may safely assume 
that all those who are truly inter- 
ested enough to be classed as good 
prospects will intend to reply. And 
at the earliest convenient moment, 
too. The speed with which they 
will respond will depend more on 
the height of their interest than 
upon any urging by the advertiser. 
To take a personal case—for years 
I ignored advertisements of build- 
ing materials for the excellent rea- 
son that I had no intention of 
building. But when I determined 
to erect a home of my own I not 
only bought certain magazines 
which carry many advertisements 
of structural material but I studied 
—I didn’t read, I studied—the ad- 
vertisements of brick, and stucco, 
and furnaces, and woods, and wall 
finishes, and a whole list of possible 
purchases. There was no need to 
press me to send for a_ booklet 
now, under the stressed inducement 
that it was free. I myself wanted 
those booklets now, and so I wrote 
for them—not to accede to the 
wishes of the advertiser but to 
gratify my own desire. Some of 
the books I paid for, at prices 
ranging from 10 cents to $1. 

Some I did not ask for. Having 
always admired tile roofs I was not 
interested in composition roofing. 
It may be that some of the com- 
position roofing advertisements car- 
ried free do it now coupons; I do 
not know; lack of interest pre- 
vented me from reading the an- 
nouncements, so I never got to the 
end where the coupon may have 
been. Later, however, when I 


erected a two-family house for 
rental purposes, I roofed it with 
composition as a matter of econ- 
omy. And whether the coupons 
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offered a booklet free to induce me 
to ask for it now, or whether they 
didn’t, made no difference; I was 
interested in composition roofs and 
I applied for information to the 
makers whose names I found ap- 
pended to advertisements. 

At the present time I am contein- 
plating no building operations, and 
even if booklets are being offered 
free I am not going to send for 
them now. 

Rather than argue with the 
caviler who might claim, “Huh, but 
you are not an average individual,” 
I merely refer back to the opening 
paragraph of this article. Certainly 
that contained enough “hurry-up.” 
Did those urgent sentences create 
a favorable, acquiescent submis- 
sion? Did they not rather inspire 
a bristling defence? Who likes to 
be rushed into his decisions? 

Whenever you see an advertise- 
ment which plays up pyrotechni- 
cally the two ideas of free and do 
it now you may feel confident that 
the writer was actuated by a sin- 
cere desire to be helpful to the 
advertiser. He was anxious to sell 
the article under discussion, 
whether it be an idea, a booklet or 
some item of merchandise. He was 
very anxious to sell it. He was, 
one might even consider, a little 
too anxious to sell it—too anxious, 
that is, for the fullest effectiveness 
of which his skill is capable. Per- 
haps he knew that and perforce 
deferred to the wishes of the ad 
vertiser. 

For vehemence is not the best 
form of selling. Probably you 
have sold something at one time 
or another. If so, you know that 
what happened was this: You ex- 
plained the proposition to the 
prospective customer, you expati- 
ated on its advantages, you over- 
came his objections, and when he 
decided to buy he said, “All right, 
I'll take it.” But you didn’t at- 
tempt to sweep him off his feet; 
you made no effort to yell at him 
in italics or bold-face, “Do it now.’ 
No, you gave him plenty of time 
to consider the matter in your 
presence, avoiding only the, “Well, 
I'll think it over and let you hear 
from me soon.’ 

Doubtless it is the latter con- 
tingency that the free do-it-now 
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luce me Ggaaae oy 
More than GaLite$ tote More than 
er they 195,000 Tos AT Nete FENG eT 425,000 
} = Daily ANIC WAS al hee aa Sunday 
ofs an = 
to the “The Greatest Salesman in the West” 
ind ap- 5c. DAILY DeEcEMBER 22, 1927 10c. SUNDAY 
ontein- 
a | PROSPERITY OVERFLOWS CUP 
—e OF L. A. AT CLOSE OF 1927 
th the | RECORDS SHATTERED In Hollywood 
de IN EVERY ACTIVITY 
opening by your little boy asks you where 
rtainly Santa Claus lives, you can con- 
ry-up.” ientiously tell him Los Angeles! 
create The old fellow has been shower- 
submis- ing his gifts on this city, his All- 
inspire Year Parking Place, in a way that 
likes to should make advertisers through- 
3? out the Nation gaze with delight 
vertise- upon this Fifth Greatest American 
ttechni- Market a veritable foun- 
and do tainhead of buying. 
nt that From her soil alone this year, 
a sin- California will take over a billion 
to the dollars worth of products, mineral, = 
to sell timber, agricultural. Los Angeles ERE’S the famous Chinese 
‘ussion, County will produce more agri- Theatre of Hollywood Los 
klet or cultural wealth, as usual, than any A”geles’ great Rialto. In Holly- 
we - . wood alone are 20 theatres, of 
Te was other county in America. which four are legitimate houses. 
le was, More than 60,000 new people Among the motion picture theatres 
a little J have moved to Los Angeles since 970°" nding that, illustrated 
NxX10us, a year ago; payrolls in industry above. Hollywood is also the home 
iveness are 118 per cent larger than in a Ss J a Saeed Bowl, c the 
. Per- 1914; the past month saw new ? uce 
erforce high peaks reached in building oo Hollywood — 
the ad- permits with only Chicago and in Los Angeles’ clearing-house 
New York topping Los Angeles. zone. 
1e best About half the permits of the Yes, Santa Claus has been 
ly you Pacific Coast’s 73 largest cities good to Los Angeles! But, by 
e time originate in Los Angeles. the same token, he makes Los 
w that The 1926-27 citrus crop of Angeles play Santa Claus, in 
‘ou ex- California, most of it from the turn, to smart advertisers. Space- 
o the Southern part of the State, broke buyers looking for a selling-ter- 
expati- all records with a valuation of ritory without ifs, ands or buts, 
| over- $120,000,000 ! have it here in double measure. 
_ he The General Motors Company 
right, innounces definite plans for a huge Pr 
n’t at- actory in Los Angeles; so does Greatest Salesman 
; feet; Firestone, Ford, Goodrich and the in the West! 
at him Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. The Los Angeles Examiner 
; now.” Clearances establish a new top not only has the largest 
f time igure! It’s $9,254,563,029 for the HOME-DELIVERED circu- 
| your iscal year just ended, or an in- lation of ANY newspaper in 
“Well, rease of 5.68 per cent over the its territory, but also the 
u hear previous like period. Such clear- largest morning and Sunday 
inces indicate a purchasing ac- circulation of ANY news- 
r con- ivity of $1,088,772,120 or close to paper West of the Missouri 
it-now ‘1,100 per man, woman and child F 
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user is seeking to escape. But 
while he can master such a situa- 
tion in a face to face conversation 
he cannot combat it in printed text. 
If the reader wants to think it over 
before deciding all he has to do is 
to turn the page and no power of 
italics or bold-face will prevent 
that. There is one thing that will 
prevent it, yes. That is to interest 
him so sincerely that he will not 
wish to think it over but will 
decide then and there to act. 

The text in the advertisements 
from which I have quoted, so far 
as I can judge, does just that thing. 
In reading them over carefully I 
felt a real desire to know more 
about the products or _ services 
offered, after mentally putting my- 
self in the place of a possible 
prospect. For instance, one of the 
pages is about home decoration, a 
subject which does not incite me 
to action at this time; yet it was 
evident that if I were contemplat- 
ing building a new home, or im- 
proving my present one, I should 
be led to sign the coupon. But, 
mark you, I would sign it not 
because of being urged to do it 
now nor because the booklet is 
free. Instead of doing it now I 
should do it now, and I’d ask for 
the booklet because it is free, not 
because it is free. And in both 
cases the impelling reason would 
be my own selfish interests, not the 
advertiser’s desire or importunity. 

To be frank about it, those capi- 
tals and italics exerted a somewhat 
deterrent effect. They conveyed 
the impression that the advertiser 
had cause to suspect that I wasn’t 
going to answer. I didn’t attempt 
to analyze that reaction; it was 
just a vague sense of being bidden 
to rush in where there was reason 
to fear to tread. The alluring 
charm that the advertisements had 
put forth up to that point was 
abruptly marred; something seemed 
to warn that underneath this rose 
there lay a thorn. The advertiser 
was a bit too zealous. 

In contrast there was the calm, 
gentle tone of such successful and 
seasoned advertisers as Conn, the 
musical instrument man, and 
Pompeian, and the First Hawaiian 
Conservatory of Music, and First 
Draftsman Dobe, and Stransky 
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Vaporizers, to mention only a few 
The text of these particular pages 
is not now under comparison or 
contrast. If I had to express an 
opinion I should say truthfully that 
these and the ones from which 
extracts were given previously are 
all splendid instances of effective 
advertising. What are here being 
considered are the instructions to 
readers regarding the reply. 

Stransky says, in the same size 
and face of type as the remainder 
of his spread, “Why delay? Mail 
it now.” Conn suggests, with the 
same use of type, “Send the 
coupon or write for free litera- 
ture.” Pompeian’s offer, in simple 
body type, is, “If you prefer to 
make the test before you buy, 
merely mail the coupon below.” 
The coupon is solid five-point and 
reads, “Please send me free the 
i .” The Hawaiian people do 
not even mention their coupon. 
simply appending it. The text, 
without emphasis, set in pearl, 
reads, “Please mail full informa- 
tion about I am not obli- 
gated to enroll unless I want to.” 
No mention of anything being free 
at all. Dobe’s closing paragraph 
is, “So, first of all, and right now, 
send this. coupon for free book.” 

Even in some of these it is ap- 
parent that the temptation to urge 
readers to do it now is too strong 
to be resisted successfully. Never- 
theless, the “hurry-up” and the 
free offer are kept down to body 
type in every respect. This use 
of the word free is defensible, 
even advisable, in view of the price 
set upon literature by some ad- 
vertisers; but with tons of printed 
matter going forth every day into 
millions of homes certainly the 
free need not be capitalized. 

To sum up, people will send for 
literature that is free—if they: are 
sufficiently interested. They will 
send for it now—if they are suf- 
ficiently interested. It is the task 
of the text to interest them. If 
the text fails in this function 


. neither screaming “frees” nor upper 


case admonitions to do it now will 
impel an action for which there is 
no desire. But if the desire be 
aroused strongly enough then the 
prospect will write for free litera- 
ture—and he will “do it now.” 
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America’s Saner Moments” 


EVEALS to its 
readers every 
week the 
significance of current 
affairs. Reports the 
outstanding events of 
the day in the light 
of their effect on to- 
morrow. 


This is the strength of 
our appeal to intelli- 
gent men and women. 


THE OUTLOOK 


120 East 16th Street 
New York 
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the Boston Markd~ 


HE head of the great Liggett 

Drug Chain is a Boston man. 
He knows Boston merchandising 
conditions. 


And when this chain entered 
the Boston market the first 
twenty-two stores were located 
in Boston’s Key Market—the 
12-mile area from the City Hall. 
Today 49 out of the total of 73 
Massachusetts Liggett Stores are 
located within this same Key 
Market. 


The principle laid down by the 
Liggett Stores points the way for 
national advertisers. Cover the 
Key Market first—where you 
find the greatest number of people 
with the highest per capita wealth. 


Here the Globe concentrates 


In Boston’s key trading area the 
Sunday Globe leads all other 
papers in circulation. And the 
daily Globe’s circulation in the 
same area exceeds that of the 


The Bosto 


The Globe sells Boston’ 


Audited Net Paid Circulation for 6 months endi 
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Sunday Globe. It is the o 
Boston paper that holds its 
culation in the metropolitan a 
seven days out of every week 

Boston department sto 
recognize this leadership by p 
ing more advertising in the d 
Globe than in any other pag 
On Sunday the Globe ca 
more department store adve 
ing than the next three pap 
combined! 

The Globe has achieved 
leadership because it appeals 
all classes of Boston people wi 
out regard to race, creed 
political affiliations. Men liket 
Globe’s impartial discussion 
local and national events. Wo 
look to the Globe’s Househd 
Department for guidance in th 
daily problems. These are { 
people who make up Bosto 
buying group. That is why 





Globe is the backbone of succe The 
es ° outs 

ful advertising efforts aimed pont 
the Boston Market. _, 
Bost 
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P outstanding example of suc- 
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ods. When they entered Boston 


they first concentrated on 
Boston’s 12-mile trading area. 
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The FLORSHEIM SHOE 
SFor the Man Who Cares 


Manufactured by THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY Chicago f 


Wa T has been the distinguished trac 
» privilege of this advertising ing 






Gime agency to place the adver- 


tising of The Florsheim Shoe Com- a 
pany for 15 years. In the long list of ow 
notably high quality products which o 


have built up for McJunkin Advertis- 
ing Company its outstanding record 





for average length of service to its mil 
accounts there are a few which ante- “— 
date Florsheim Shoes but none which oa 
have more largely deserved or have ree 
1 
more generously been favored by aad 
public approval and endorsement. desi 
. give 
trou 
hea: 
sim: 
rem 
D 
eral 
“ yu 

on 
evel 
McJUNKIN ADVERTISING COMPANY tion 


. DOMINANT IDEA ADVERTISING on 
228 NORTH LA SALLE STREET AT WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO we 
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An Experiment in Convention 
Programs 


The Socratic Method of Imparting Information Is Brought Up to Date 


By R. H. Rowe* 


| ! dawned on us by degrees that 
our convention programs were 
in some way missing the mark. 
We had for many years been fol- 
lowing the standard practice of 
trade organizations, in arranging 
for our annual meetings, of secur- 
ing as speaker what we consid- 
ered or were led to consider, some 
of the best minds in statecraft, 
in economics and in inspirational 
oratory. 

We had no fault to find with 
the speakers so obtained or with 
the content of their speeches. For 
the most part they were pleasing 
talkers and gave adequate treat- 
ments of their subjects. 

But we ascertained that no mat- 
ter how eloquently they might 
speak or how learned might be 
their discourses, they aroused only 
mild interest in those who attended 
our conventions. 

It was borne in on us that our 
members, instead of listening to 
speakers of platitude, latitude and 
often of longitude, wanted to talk 
themselves and wanted to talk 
turkey. They had during the year 
past been harassed with many 
work-a-day problems. They now 
desired to tell their troubles, to 
give their ideas of how these 
troubles could be remedied and to 
hear the experiences of others 
similarly situated and to get their 
remedial suggestions. 

During the time that our pro- 
grams were made up largely of 
“outside” speakers, we noticed that 
on occasions some question of 
everyday practice would be men- 
tioned by a member in commenting 
on a report or proposed resolution, 
and thereupon would follow a dis- 
cussion of intense interest and live- 
liness and if the question was of 

controversial character, one 
which sharply divided fhe trade, 


*Mr. Rowe is secretary of the Ameri- 
con Wholesale Grocers Association. 


the best speeches of the whole 
convention would result. Those 
who otherwise could not be dragged 
with wild horses to the platform 
to make what they would con- 
sider an address or speech, would 
rise in their places and set forth 
their opinions with such tang and 
terseness that a spontaneous burst 
of applause would reward their 
efforts, such as none of the set 
speeches received. 

It became plain to us that the 
greatest convention interest could 
be secured by giving place to open 
forum discussions. We had pre- 
viously been scheduling some of 
these discussions but nearly always 
the program speakers would over- 
run their time, shutting out the 
open forums altogether or neces- 
sitating their being stopped at their 
peak of interest to the regret of 
all the assembly. 


OPEN DISCUSSIONS 


We determined upon a program 
consisting almost entirely of open 
forum discussions for our conven- 
tion the year following. We sent 
to a number of our leading mem- 
bers requests that they suggest 
what topics in their opinions should 
be discussed at the convention and 
what business transacted. The re- 
plies were tabulated and the topics 
oftenest suggested were listed. 

Past experience, however, pre- 
vented us from merely allowing 
the subjects to appear on the pro- 
gram, depending upon adequate dis- 
cussion of them coming voluntarily 
from the floor. Too often we had 
observed that when the chairman 
had announced such a topic and 
called for discussion, there would 
be silence, those really qualified 
to speak waiting for someone else 
to begin. The silence would con- 


tinue and there would be no re- 
sponses even at the repeated urg- 
ing of the chairman, and the topic 
would thus go by default. We 
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deemed it best to assign leaders 
for each topic. We obtained these 
by correspondence with the mem- 
bers we thought best fitted for 
the tasks. When the leaders were 
duly assigned subjects, a. summary 
of the program was bulletined to 
members, and they were asked to 
come to the convention prepared 
to participate in the discussions 
when the leaders had spoken. 

Our first open forum convention 
was a decided improvement over 
the old general-speaker program. 
The convention sessions were more 
largely attended than ever before, 
afternoon as well as morning, and 
members came early to get front 
seats. 

The afternoon session has al- 
ways been a problem to conven- 
tion managers. Those who attend 
a morning meeting, especially if 
it proves long, think they have 
earned the right to a bit of recrea- 
tion in the afternoon. Hence, they 
hie away to a ball game or go 
to the races or engage in some 
other form of individual pleasures. 
This makes the afternoon session 
quite spotty in attendance and 
really discouraging to those in 
charge of the program. But no 
one played hooky from our open 
forum periods. 

There is a sort of perverseness 
in those who frequent conventions 
which causes them to drop into 
the first seat they come to—a trait 
that results in a band of empty 
front chairs even at well attended 
meetings. To those on the plat- 
form this has the appearance of 
lack of interest and is a damper 
on speakers. With our open 
forums in progress however, we 
had no trouble filling the front 
seats. 

Yet no plan works perfectly. 
Our open forum program had its 
disadvantages as well as its ad- 
vantages. Only one or two of 
the questions scheduled received 
that degree of discussion that we 
had hoped. Some paramount issue 
develops during every four years 
to confront presidential political 
conventions. Likewise every year 
some paramount topic arises to en- 
gage the attention of the trade— 
a topic on which everyone wishes 
to express himself. Our first open 
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forum convention developed one or 
two favorite topics while most of 
the others were slighted. Problems 
which are more or less technical 
seem apt to be neglected notwith- 
standing they may be of very 
greatest importance and value ‘o 
the trade. And we observed, to», 
that five or six members having 
an easy command of language took 
up most of the time to the ex- 
clusion of others having equally 
as large a grasp of the subject 
and possessing fully as illuminat- 
ing experiences but not having the 
same urge or facility of speech. 

The great curse of trade con- 
vention programs is the written 
manuscript. When men foregather 
at conventions for discussion and 
debate, they meet in the medium 
of the spoken and not the written 
word. Otherwise there would be 
no reason for their assembling. 
They can read the written word 
even better at their homes and 
offices and save the expense of 
convention attendance. 

All the terms having to do with 
assemblies connote the spoken 
word. Those who perform are 
speakers or orators. The gather- 
ing is an audience because it hears 
what the speakers say. For the 
reason that a written speech is 
not adapted to this medium, it 
has a deadening effect. 


“LOUDER, PLEASE” 


That a manuscript at a conven- 
tion is outside its medium can be 
readily seen from observing its 
results. The manuscript reader 
usually starts off in a voice loud 
enough to be understood, but in 
the absorption of his reading, he 
soon forgets his hearers and his 
voice sinks until there are constant 
calls of “Louder.” His listeners 
grow restless; they smoke, read 
newspapers, talk to each other or 
move about the hall. 

There are many men who can 
express themselves before an audi 
ence forcibly and even elegantly 
yet who cannot read a manuscrip! 
so that it can be effectively under 
stood. Reading is distinctly a dif 
ferent art from either speaking 
or writing. It would really be 
better, so far as the effect upon 
an assemblage is concerned, if the 
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manuscript speaker would bring 
enough copies of his speech to 
pass out to the audience and let 
them silently read it with a few 
explanations and _ interpolations 
from him to guide them. In so 
doing, his written speech would be 
performing in its intended medium, 
that of being individually perused 
and not of being listened to as 
droned by him from manuscript. 

Of course, all of these observa- 
tions are elementary. Yet they 
are practically forgotten at con- 
ventions. So long as conventions 
are held, the proceedings should 
be conducted in that medium which 
is proper to them. 

Trade organizations which are 
really of greatest power and great- 
est effectiveness, seem prone to 
run to the written speech at con- 
ventions. The following is an out- 
line of what usually takes place: 
[he president arises and reads his 
long annual address. The secre- 
tary reads his report and so does 
the general counsel, and then fol- 
low the program speakers who 
read their manuscripts and then 
the committee chairmen who read 
their reports. After two or three 
hours of such a program, the 
hearers emerge from the conven- 
tion hall with sighs of relief, their 
heads awhirl, their minds comatose 

If America insists on advancing 
its business progress by means of 
conventions, it should forego the 
written manuscript and be prepared 
to attend these occasions on the 
plane of the spoken and _ the 
hearkened word. 

Though we found that our first 
open forum convention was in 
every way superior to our former 
programs, yet it was by no means 
all we desired it to be. Our idea 
was for a topic to draw rapid- 
fire discussion from the floor to 
he succeeded by other topics with 
similar results. In conducting one 
{ our open forum sessions, an 
nteresting incident took place. 
\fter our general counsel had de- 
livered his annual address on law 
ind legislation applicable to the 
business of our members, the audi- 
ence was requested to ask him 
iny questions they desired. There- 
ipon followed just what we had 
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hoped for all the open forum 
topics. There was a crackle of 
question and answer, the atmos- 
phere was electric with interest, 
experiences were related, policies 
and plans were detailed and when 
the time devoted to this topic ex- 
pired, everyone felt refreshed with 
the sweep and crispness of the in- 
formation secured and with the 
warmth of human nature as shown 
operative on conditions and prob- 
lems of trade, 

At our next convention, taking 
a lesson from this incident, we 
sought to obtain as leaders for 
the open forum topics, experts on 
the subjects to be treated whether 
such experts came from within or 
without association membership, 
the subsequent discussions to 
started by questions to be asked 
the leaders from the floor. This 
plan proved as successful for each 
topic as it had been in the case 
of the questioning of our general 
counsel the year previous. 


ASKING QUESTIONS 


The fact that a member in order 
to participate in the discussion 
could do so merely by asking a 
question, seemed to take away the 
paralyzing thought of making a 
speech. Asking a question seemed 
to possess none of the responsi- 
bilities or terrors of an address. 
This brought the desired degree of 
participation both from the speak- 
ing and what might be called the 
non-speaking members. And fur- 
thermore, the questioners seem to 
take a rather human delight in 
putting the speaker through his 
paces, that is, testing his theories 
and assertions with their own ex- 
perience and knowledge. In these 
tilts sometimes the questioner 
would be victor and sometimes the 
speaker, all resulting in added 
liveliness and keener participation. 
This form of open forum session, 
consisting of a talk by a speaker 
having special knowledge of his 
subject, followed by questions, we 
have found the most successful yet 
tried for exciting convention in- 
terest and bringing out, as it does, 
the very sort of practical informa- 
tion that members desire. 

When we got back home from 
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to express himself. Our first open 
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this convention and contemplated 
its results, we were again impressed 
with the fact that there is indeed 
nothing new under the sun. Our 
latest open forum plan convention 
program, we found, was nothing 
more than a reapplication of the 
ancient Socratic method of im- 
parting knowledge, that it was in 
form a reincarnation of the Pla- 
tonic dialogues wherein question 
and answer with the speaker pro- 
tagonist running the gauntlet, were 
successful means of disseminating 
wisdom in the groves of Academe 
centuries ago. 

Our present conclusions from 
our experiment in convention pro- 
grams are that the plans of hav- 
ing formal speakers and of turning 
the program over to membership 
discussion should be combined, that 
neither is entirely successful alone 
and that the old Socratic method 
of question and answer still re- 
tains its potency and appositeness. 


H. S. Lett Joins M. P. Gould 
Agency 

H. S. Lett has joined the produc- 
tion and “media departments of the M 
P. Gould Company, New York adver- 
tising agency. For the last twelve years 
he has been advertising manager and 
assistant sales manager of The Fault- 
less Rubber Company, New York. 


Porter-Langtry Company 
Appoints A. G. Winkler 


A. G. Winkler has joined the staff 
of the Porter-Langtry Company, Chi- 
cago, and has been appointed New York 
manager of the Building Material Mer- 
chant and Building Materials. He for- 
merly was Chicago and Western repre- 
sentative of Fuel Oil, New York. 


New Account for Whipple & 
Black Agency 

The Brenkert Light Protection Com- 
pany, Detroit, has placed its advertising 
account with Whipple & Black, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. Motion- 
picture and industrial trade papers are 
being used. 


. 


C. D. Dush, Secretary, H. L. 
Stuart Agency 


Clifton D. Dush has_ been 
secretary and director of The H. 
Stuart Company, Cleveland advertising 
agency. He joined the company _ last 
year as a member of the copy staff. 


elected 
H. kL. 
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Forced Distribution Works 
Havoc on Auto Dealers 


Georce W. Davis Motor Car Co. 
Ricumonp, Inp. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

With reference to ‘“‘What Shall the 
Automobile Dealer Do to Be Saved?” 
in Printers’ Ink for November 10, 
we are — to agree that the new car 
is largely responsible for the present- 
day troubles of the automobile dealer. 
We do so for the reason that under the 
policy followed by practically all big 
production manufacturers, the dealers 
and distributors must take a _ certain 
number of cars per month or they s 
riously endanger their standing with 
the manufacturer. 

By adhering to this policy the manu- 
facturer is forcing dealers to sell more 
cars than their market can ordinarily 
consume. Forcing sales in this manner 
would naturally result in doing so by 
offering exorbitant trading allowances 
and also taking in more used cars than 
the locality can consume unless thes: 
used cars are also sold at bargain 
prices and with a resultant loss. 

For such reasons, these policies work 
in a vicious circle and although it en- 
ables the big production manufacture: 
to produce an enormous number of cars 
and pay big dividends, it works to the 
loss of the dealer and the losses in- 
curred by the dealers of the United 
States in the last two years have been 
enormous and utterly beyond concep- 
tion of the average person. 

This is our idea on the situation you 
have advanced. 

Watter C. Davis, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


M. C. Quinn with 
Brisacher Agency 


Martin Carroll Quinn, who recently 
conducted his own advertising business 
at Los Angeles, has joined the Los 
Angeles office of Emil Brisacher and 
Staff, advertising agency, where he wil! 
be in charge of the copy and plans de- 


partment. He was, at onetime, with 
the Dan B. Miner Company, of tha 
city. 


Made Western Manager of 
“Shrine Magazine” 


Arba J. Irvin has been appointe: 
Western manager at Chicago of th: 
Shrine Magazine, New York. He wa 


formerly with the Western office ot 
the New Y ork American and at on 
time was Western manager for th: 


Kelly-Smith Company, publishers’ repr: 
sentative. 


H. E. Riggert, Secretary, Ne- 
braska Newspaper Association 


H. E. Riggert, advertising manage: 
of the wy Nebr., Daily Tribune 
has been made secretary of the Ne 
braska Daily Newspaper Association 
He will make his headquarters at 
Omaha, after January 1. 
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REAL INDUSTRIAL M J 





HERE is how two manufacturing plants are lining 
up to buy in 1928: 


$125,000 for steam generating equipment T 

$300,000 for plant structure ma 

$200,000 for presses, lathes, automatics ail 

and drills sha 

ple 

$180,000 for technical control apparatus, boc 
pumps, valves, and conveying 

equipment -— 

the 


$200,000 for welding equipment and 
motors 


$1,800,000 for raw materials for fabrica- 
tion into finished products 


Ww will get this business and the business 
of hundreds of similar industrial plants? 





power 
nginee 





meric: 


—and get it at a profit? — 


McGRA W-HILIP' 


New York Chicago Cleveland St. Louiftilad 
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L MARKETING PROBLEMS 





No. 15 of a series of advertisements conceived 
to help the advertising profession make more 
effective use of Industrial Advertising. 


lining 


t HE winners will be those who have lined up 
their organizations to do a real industrial 
marketing job 


5 — whose sales and advertising plans have been 
shaped to build Industrial Recognition in the sim- 
ple, guess-free way detailed in the McGraw-Hill 
' book, ‘‘ Industrial Marketing at work”’ 


—whose advertising copy reveals a knowledge of 
these industrial buyers’ problems. 


HE engineers and production officials of the type 

of plant referred to on the opposite page have 
very definite reading and buying habits. From 
McGraw-Hill’s intimate knowledge of these habits 
comes the conclusion that these buyers will be greatly 
influenced by the extent td which the above principles 
ness of Recognition are employed in the advertising pages of 


nts? 
ngineering News-Record Industrial Engineering 


merican Machinist with which is consolidated 


Power Factory and Industrial Management 
hemical & Metallurgical Engineering Industry Illustrated 


—Published by McGraw-Hill —Published by McGraw-Shaw 





LYPUBLICATIONS 


Louiffiladelphia San Francisco London 
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Sound Progress 


A new year dawns. Times change 
with the years, but most such 
changes are superficial Down 
underneath, the foundations of 
civilization, solidified through the 
centuries, remain unmoved. 


So it is with the house ot 
Goldmann—keeping step with 
modernity, yet ever holding to 
the path of “old fashioned” 
stability, integrity, industry and 
service, a heritage of 52 years. 


And in that respect 1928 will 
mark no difference from 1876. 


Ssaae Goldmann Company 


ESTABLISHED 1876 
PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


80 LAFAYETTE ST TELEPHONE ‘ 
NEW YORK. ANY WORTH 9430 
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How Much of the Sales Job Should 
Advertising Do? 


\ Divided Responsibility between 
Usually Results in 


ScCHNEIDEREITH & Sons 
BALTIMORE 


ditor of Printers’ InxK: 

The other day I ran into what is 
n old, old question, and I’m sure you 
an give me some help on it. he 
dvertising department of a large ser- 
ice organization finds fault with the 
ales department because the sales de- 
artment expects the advertising to do 
ictual selling. 

Of course, the advertising department 
ndeavors to get leads and inquiries and 
hen it is up to the sales department to 
ictually sell the job. 

The sales department, of course, can’t 
it back and be just merely an order 
iker. 

Advertising in this respect can be 
ised to accelerate sales and get inqui- 
ries, but not actually close them. 

Can you give me some references to 
imilar problems? 

Ricuarp C, SHERIDAN. 


Unitep TypoTHetart oF AMERICA 
HICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We should like to obtain some 
nformation regarding the relationship 
between the sales and advertising de- 
partments of finance companies. Our 
ittention has been called to one organ- 
zation in this field which is having 
some difficulty in that it uses advertis- 
ng to obtain inquiries, but the sales 
lepartment feels that actual orders 
should be produced as a result of the 
publicity, so that the sales department 
would be relieved of even more of the 
selling job. 

In other words, the sales depart- 
ment’s attitude seems to be that the 
advertising should do the actual selling 
so that all that they themselves need 
do is to sit back and write up orders. 

this point the two departments 
are at odds, and instead of co-operat- 
ing, they each feel that the other is not 
doing its job. 

Can you supply us with any reports 
wr references that would assist this com- 
pany in working out its problem? 
\nything you can give us regarding 
the relative functions of sales and ad- 
ertising departments, particularly in 
the financial field, would be most help- 
ul, 

DEPARTMENT OF MARKETING, 
ALEXANDER ROGERs, 
Director. 


Ts president of one of the 
most successful of the country’s 
advertising agencies said when the 
question of the relationship be- 
tween the sales and advertising 
departments was put. to him: 

“In my opinion there can never 


Sales and Advertising Departments 
Loss of Efficiency 


be any division of authority or 
responsibility between the sales 
department and the advertising de- 
partment of a business. Complete 
authority and responsibility for 
sales belongs to the sales depart- 
ment, and advertising is a sales 
function. Consequently, the adver- 
tising department is a part of the 
sales department, and the advertis- 
ing manager is an assistant of the 
sales manager. I would never 
consent to have my agency work 
with any business or organization 
in which advertising was not 
under the control of the sales 
manager.” 

This man’s opinion represents 
the best thought of business lead- 
ers in the advertising field. A 
business in which the sales and 
advertising departments are not 
under one management is a house 
divided against itself. This does 
not mean that the sales department 
is always right in its choicé or use 
or estimate of advertising, or that 

_it knows more about advertising 
than the advertising department. 
There are innumerable situations 
where advertising is inexpertly 
chosen and inadequately used by 
sales departments the evil conse- 
quences of which are laid upon 
the scapegoat advertising depart- 
ment. There are, in fact, more 
than a few cases where the adver- 
tising manager by reason of a 
longer reach and surer grasp 
should be the head of the sales de- 


partment. But that is another 
story. 
Such an advertising manager 


will either bide his time or 
seek his fortunes elsewhere. There 
are, however, honest differences of 
opinion. The advertising manager 
should not fashion a tool which 
his company’s sales machine can- 
not use. On the other hand, the 
failure of the advertising depart- 
ment to give the sales machine the 
sort of tool it needs is the a priori 
failure of the sales department to 
89 











pick the right advertising depart- 
ment. 

Again the situation referred to 
in our correspondents’ letters may 
be one in which the salesmen need 
to be more thoroughly informed 
about the advertising, or educated 
in a more effective use of it.. Many 
articles on the subject, “Selling 
the Salesmen on Advertising,” 
have appeared in Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ InK MontTHLy and 
a list of these has been sent to 
Mr. Sheridan and Mr. Rogers. 

As to how much of the work of 
selling should be done by the ad- 
vertising, that is one of those 
questions designed to mislead the 
unwary. It is like an attempt to 
rate the work of a football star 
apart from the work of his team. 
There is no answer to such a 
question, any more than there is 
an answer to the question of 
whether salesmen are more valu- 
able than advertising. They are 
two parts of the same thing. 
When the sales and advertising 
departments of a business are pre- 
occupied with crimination and re- 
crimination, the chances are there 
will be neither effective advertis- 
ing nor selling in that business.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Congress Gets 
a Daily Advertising 
Message 





ITH the convening of a new 

Congress, its members are 
importuned from all quarters in 
the interest of proposed legislation. 
Even so outstanding a matter as 
the discussion of flood control in 
the Mississippi Valley is apt to be 
lost in the great number of bills 
competing for a member’s atten- 
tion. Therefore, in order to lift 
the subject of flood control out of 
the crowd and put it where it could 
be seen, a full-page advertising 
campaign appeared in two Wash- 
ington newspapers. 

There were five advertisements 
in the series, which started on the 
day that Congress convened and 
continued throughout the first 
week’s sessions. Each advertise- 
ment, except one, talked to Con- 
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gress over the shoulder of the read- 
ing public. One advertisement 
specifically addressed itself to the 
nation’s representatives with this 
introduction: “Congress fulfil these 
promises !” 

The campaign, which was con- 
ducted by the New Orleans Times- 
Picayune, endeavored to impress 
upon Congress the need to end 
once and for all the flood menac« 
In the opening advertisement fiv 
photographs showed scenes of the 
devastation caused by the 1927 
flood, a repetition of a disaster 
which the caption declared must 
not happen again. Other copy car 
ried maps of the Mississippi tribu 
tary showing the vast area af- 
fected. 

The text pointed out in detail! 
facts regarding the economic loss 
which these floods brought to the 
South and the measures which trib- 
utary States have taken to confine 
the waters, Inasmuch as these 
States have to battle with the flood 
waters of half a continent, the 
copy declared that the matter is 
one which calls for national action 
and challenges the support of Rep- 
resentatives from every State. 

This series of advertisements 
was reprinted in a folder and a 
copy sent by the Times-Picayune 
to every member of Congress. In 
addition, the mailing list included 
Governors of all the States, mayors 
of the principal cities and news- 
paper publishers. 





Death of Anderson M. Walters 


Anderson M. Walters, publisher of 
the Johnstown, Pa., Tribune, died re- 
cently at the age of sixty-five. Mr. Wal- 
ters, who was a member of Congress 
for four terms, purchased the Tribune 
in 1902. He remained in active control 
until two years ago when Walter W. 
Krebs, a nephew, assumed active charge. 
The same personnel which worked with 
Mr. Walters continues with Mr. Krebs 
in the management of the Tribune. 





Z. C. Wilkenson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Peter Smith Heater 


Zeno C. Wilkenson, sales manager 
of the Youngstown Pressed Steel Com- 
any, Warren, Ohio, has resigned to 
come vice-president in charge of man- 
ufacturing and sales of the Peter Smith 
Heater & Manufacturing Company, 
troit. He will also be a director of the 
Smith company. 
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An invisible lin 


—divides Boston 
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Advertising success in Business Boston depends upon a Jt 
thorough appreciation of the fact that Boston is a divided p 
market. This separation, this difference in the preferences 3 


and buying habits of Boston’s two-and-a-half million popu- 
lation is not one of rich or poor, mass or class, native or lt 
foreign born—rather, it is a difference'wrought by tradition, 
heredity and environment. Advertisingly, it is not possible 
to appeal to both groups through the medium of any one th 
newspaper. To cover Business Boston the: advertiser must 
use a combination of newspapers—of which the Herald- 











Traveler must be one. B 
Advertising Representative : ' For six years the Herald-Traveler haqj Aci 
GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. , been first in National Advertising GE 
250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. including all financial, automobil@250 P 
914 Peoples Gas Bldg., and publication advertising, amoni 6 


Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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The line of demarcation 


separating Boston’s two markets 
is intangible, but as unyielding as a stone 
wall. Among the four leading morning news- 











papers in Boston, three appeal to one group—the 
Herald-Traveler covers the other like a blanket. To 
reach and influence Business Boston advertisingly, 
the Herald-Traveler is indispensable. Used in con- 
on a | junction with one or more of the other Boston news- 
vided | papers it assures a complete coverage of the Business 
ences | Boston market for the product advertised. 
Opu- 
ve of # Jn Business Boston the Herald-Traveler reaches the 
ition, . ° 
sible | [atgest per capita buying power—a market covered by 
sone | the Herald-Traveler and by the Herald-Traveler only. 
must 
“= | BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
ee 
aveler ha Advertising Representative : For six years the Herald-Traveler has 
Advertising GEO. A. McDEVITT CO. been first in National Advertising, 
utom obil@§ 250 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. including all financial, automobile 
1g, amon 914 Peoples Gas Bidg., and publication advertising, among 
Chicago, Ill. Boston daily newspapers. 
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DALLAS 


Buys a Place inthe Sun 


Dallas has just voted a $23,900,000 
bond issue to finance an impressive 
program of civic development. 
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A committee of citizens has been 
working on this program for two 
years. Improvements to schools, 
streets and boulevards, parks, 
sewer and drainage systems, fire 
equipment, libraries, hospitals, and 
the water system are included, and 
a municipal auditorium, an air- 
port and an institute of fine arts 
are provided for. 


The work will be started at 
once. 


$23,900,000 at one Stroke 


At one stroke Dallas has assured, for those 
who sell and advertise, a future that justifies 
their unbounded confidence. 


At one stroke Dallas has created a period of 
industrial activity among her own people that 
will make business even better than it 1s now. 


The Dallas Morning News 
Supreme in the Dallas Territory 
City — Suburbs — Retail Radius 
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Contemporary 
Trends in Civilized 
Cannibalism 





Kricusaum-Liccett Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Editor Printers’ INK: 

Several years ago—I think it mav be 
as many as five or six—you printed an 
article in Printers’ Inx describing an 
advertising campaign run by a restau- 
rant somewhere in the ast—Balti- 
more, if I remember correctly. This 
was a mewspaper campaign in which 
the copy was made up of rather clever 
verses, the subjects of which were wéil- 
known characters such as Hamlet, the 
burden of the theme — in each case 
the sad effects of poor food on_ these 
gentry and how much better off they 
would have been if they could have 
eaten at this particular restaurant. 

We're starting a similar campaign for 
a Cleveland restaurant and have a no- 
tion that we might get some helpful 
ideas from this Baltimore campaign. 
Can you dig us up a copy of that arti- 
cle or give us the names of the proper 
persons to get in touch with in order 
to get copies of the advertisements? 

Carr Liccett. 


R. LIGGETT’S memory does 
1 not fail him. In the Decem- 
ber 22, 1921, issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK there was a description of a 
newspaper campaign being run by 
the Little Club, of Baltimore, 
which featured illustrated verses 
on the sad plight of famous char- 
acters in fiction who had not been 
fortunate enough to have eaten at 
that restaurant. Although Mr. Lig- 
gett’s ability to place the article 
in question with a fair approach 
to exactness is worthy of comment, 
it by no means constitutes a record 
for Printers’ INK readers. How- 
ever, the point we wish to make 
is that the advertisements of the 
Little Club were distinctive enough 
to be remembered years after they 
ippeared. That is something which 
cannot be said about many cam- 
paigns. 

Personalized copy appears to be 
quite the rage these days in eat- 
ing place advertising. Perhaps the 
most consistent personalized cam- 
paign now running in the New 
York district is that of the War- 
wick Hotel, described in Printers’ 
INK of December 1, page 133. 

Reuben’s, famous for after-the- 
theater parties, is advertised in both 
New York and Philadelphia, the 


copy being signed by A. Reuben 


in facsimile. It is a frank attempt 
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at the first-person style. Another 
successful restaurant which fea- 
tures the same style is the Alice 

Foote MacDougall coffee shop 
chain in New York. There is 
small doubt that the personalized 
copy appeal has spelled success for 
the MacDougall shops. The story 
of this campaign was recounted in 
the April 21, 1927, issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK. 

The Barclay, New York, fea- 
tures comfort, luxury and dignity 
as do the Hotel New Weston 
Restaurant, Restaurant Duval and 
the Roosevelt Grill. All of these 
use personalized photographs and 
copy. 

An advertisement unique in ap- 
peal is that sponsored by Norfolk- 
Portsmouth, Va. The headline 
reads, “Thanksgiving dinner in Old 
Virginia.” There’s a picture of a 
gay dinner party. This represents 
a rather new note in community 
advertising. 

The John P. Harding’s Sand- 
wich Shops and Grills in Chicago 
draw favorable attention to their 
food through emphasizing the large 
patronage they enjoy. One adver- 
tisement reads: “Why did 25,000 
people recently eat at Harding’s 
in a single day? Because of their 
excellent food, their perfect ser- 
vice, their unsurpassed reputation.” 
And the Tip -Top Inn, Chicago, 
says, “Before the curtain rises. . . 
the Tip Top Inn... . for 35 years 
has been the luncheon-time rendez- 
vous for matinee patrons. No 
name on the door, yet known by 
the nation.” 

Cleveland papers display adver- 
tisements of cafeterias such as the 
Russet Cafeteria and the Hippo- 
drome, both of which frequently 
feature desserts. But the unique 
appeal, again, is achieved by the 
Delft, which advertises under the 
reproduction of a Dutch windmill. 
With plenty of white space, its 
distinctive copy almost makes one 
hungry—perhaps, in the last analy- 
sis, as good a test of restaurant 
copy as any. 

Printers’ INK has published nu- 
merous articles on restaurant ad- 
vertising, and these are listed in 
a bibliography that will be sent 
free on request—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


What Brand Concentration Is 
Doing for Lucky Strike 





Sales for 1927 Set a Record; Increase of 50 Per Cent Expected 


yg a large advertiser, 
the American Tobacco Com- 
pany has made a drastic change 
in policy this year with results 
that prove the wisdom of its de- 
cision. Instead of advertising sev- 
eral brands of cigarettes, with 
Lucky Strike as the leader, as it 
had done in the past, the company 
has practically concentrated all its 
effort behind Lucky Strike. The 
Lucky Strike sales curve, as a re- 
sult, has taken a marked swing in 
its upward rise which, it is con- 
servatively estimated, will record 
an increase of about 50 per cent 
for 1927. 


Several months ago the company 


disposed of two brands, Mela- 
chrino and Herbert Tareyton, to 
the Union Tobacco Company, 
which was recently organized. 


But the application of the princi- 
ple of concentration had been in 
effect for some time previous as 
practically no advertising had been 
put behind these and other brands 
for about a year. The expendi- 
tures which would have been made 
for these brands were combined 
with that of Lucky Strike and the 
marshaled appropriation put to 
work for the latter brand. 

In addition, the appropriation 
made for advertising in 1927 by 
the company was close to twice 
the amount spent in 1926. Some 
idea of the increased use of me- 
diums and space which these cir- 
cumstances made possible and 
their influence on sales follows: 

The schedule for the month of 
October, 1926, in newspapers, 
was a 450-line advertisement ap- 
pearing four times in a list of 
300 papers. By January the list 
had been enlarged to 350 papers 
which carried a 420-line advertise- 
ment four times a month and a 
600-line advertisement eight times 
a month. When October, 1927, 
was reached the schedule carried 
the addition of 2,000 weekly 
papers in which 250-line space 


was used four times a month. By 
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that time the list of daily papers 
had been increased to 1,200, carry- 
ing seven insertions of 1,000 lines. 

The color list in magazines was 
40 per cent larger and a monthly 
black-and-white list of twenty- 
five magazines had been added to 
the schedule. Outdoor advertising 
was also used to a greater extent 
than in previous years. 

College periodicals, college dai- 
lies and foreign language news- 
papers also carried the Lucky 
Strike campaign and, starting with 
September, theater-program  ad- 
vertising in New York and Chi- 
cago was added. 

This volume of advertising put 
behind Lucky Strike constituted 
the company’s new policy of con- 
centration. The effects of this 
policy were not long in establish- 
ing themselves. Each month has 
closed with larger and larger sales. 
Over the spread of the year it is 
anticipated there will be an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in Lucky 
Strike sales, with new records in 
sight as sales for recent months are 
reported to be substantially over 
this yearly average. 

In connection with this increased 
distribution of Lucky Strike, al- 
lowance is readily made for the 
part played by new consumers. 
Notwithstanding this, however, the 
company feels that the greater 
share of increased sales has come 
from winning old customers over 
to Lucky Strike. 

The question may be raised as 
to how profitable the American 
Tobacco Company found it to ob- 
tain a 50 per cent increase in Luck) 
Strike sales through the doubling 
of what already was a sizable ad 
vertising appropriation. The answe 
may be had from the fact that it 
plans a larger investment next year 

There is a vast amount of de 
tail- work attendant to the distri 
bution of a product like cigarettes 
Elimination of brands and con- 
centration on Lucky Strike has 
simplified a lot of this work. 
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The Gender, Sir, 


Is Masculine 


People in California, people in 
Maine, people in North Carolina 
—they read the magazines com- 
prising the ALL-FICTION 
FIELD with vast enthusiasm, 
more and more of them, every 
month. 

And women, being people, read 
fiction. You can bet your best Stet- 
son on that. But—by and large, in 
the long run, and all things con- 
sidered—the gender of All-Fiction 
readers is predominantly mascu- 
line. That’s why advertisers in 
search of a man market that hasa 
stabilizing woman buyer balance 
invariably select the All-Fiction 
Field. 


All-Fiction Field 


Magazines of Clean Fiction 
NEWYORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Magazine has made a new—big— 
basic market accessible. 


8 1,650,000 circulation concentrated in the 
Main Street market has made Household 


advertiser. 


«9 This is why this great magazine is facins 


CHICAGO 


608 South Dearborn Stree 


NEW YORK 
420 Lexington Aven 


SAN FRANCISC( 


201 Sharon Building 
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t the§the year of 1928 with a phenomenal gain. 
ehold§Backed by the resources of one of America’s 
-big—fforemost publishers, it has been wholeheart- 
edly accepted by the most successful adver- 
tisers. 

in. the 
seholdf2 Those who sense the perplexity of main- 


tionalft2ining sales quotas in the immediate future 
will be interested in the story of The House- 
hold Magazine. We believe that it offers a 
facingfpositive solution. May we present it to you. 


te HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE 








‘born Stree 

The Magazineof Main Street” 
Aven ° 

ARTHUR CAPPER « PUBLISHER 
ISCC D. M. NOYES 


ilding ADVERTISING MANAGER 
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The Reading Times 


A. B. C. Member Reading, Pa. Line Rate 9c Flat 


Reader Influence 


In addition to The Reading Times’ exceptional cir- 
culation and advertising gains, is the Times’ reader 
influence dramatized through political victory. 


Preceding the November, 1927 election, The Read- 
ing Times campaigned so effectively against the 
popular candidate for Mayor, that he was snowed 
under. The only candidate to break the winning 
Socialist line-up was a Republican, elected to the 
School Board through the aggressive support of the 
Times, and incidentally, the only candidate the 
Times sponsored for any office. 


The Times is the only Reading newspaper which 
ever expresses any editorial opinion about anything, 
and is the only Reading newspaper that campaigns 
for or against any local or national or other issue. 


Reading, Pennsylvania, with 115,000 population, is 
large enough to justify the use of two papers in many 
advertising campaigns. 

When only one paper can be used, you will find the 
Reading Times one of the most willing and success- 
ful newspapers to cooperate on a national basis, and 
that includes good position service. 


National Representatives 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


New York Detroit Kansas City 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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Government Will Rest Its Case in 
Advertising “Conspiracy” 


After Three Years, 
“Conspirators” 
HE first half of the first 


inning of the Government in- 
vestigation of advertising will 
probably come to an end this week. 
The Government’s inning started 
in 1924 when the Federal Trade 
Commission issued a complaint 
which charged that advertising 
agencies and certain newspaper as- 
sociations and organizations were 
conspiring to prevent advertisers 
who placed business direct with 
publications from receiving adver- 
tising agency commissions. 

During that time hearings, called 
for the purpose of obtaining testi- 
mony of witnesses summoned by 
the Trade Commission, have been 
held at Washington, D. C., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., Chicago, Boston, 
and New York. 

The hearing at which the Gov- 
ernment will probably close its 
case is being heard at New York. 
It started on December 5. It is 
the second of two hearings held 
in New York. The first took place 
in the early part of 1926. This 
last. New York hearing has been 
reported, as it progressed, in 
Printers’ INK of December 8 
and 15. 

More witnesses were drawn 
from the publishing field in the 
second week of the New York 
hearing than in the first week. 
During the first week, the great 
majority of the witnesses came 
from the advertising and advertis- 
ing agency fields. 

The witnesses called during the 
second week included L. D. H. 
Weld, of The H. K. McCann Com- 
pany, advertising agency; G. R. 
Katz, of the E. Katz Special Adver- 
tising Agency; Ralph R. Mulligan; 
Walter H. Story, of Story, 
Brooks and Finley, and Harry B. 
Gramm, of Robert E. Ward, Inc., 
all newspaper advertising repre- 
sentatives. Others who were 
called were Howard Davis, busi- 
ness manager of the New York 
Herald Tribune; Henry Knott, of 
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First Half of First Inning Is Almost Over— 
Will Call Their Witnesses 


The American Weekly; R. S. 
Kellogg, secretary of the News 
Print Service Bureau; Allen B. 
Sikes, of the Bureau of Advertis- 
ing of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association; Emmet 
Finley, of the American Press Asso- 
ciation; Fred J. Runde, who was 
with The Fourth Estate before it 
was sold to Editor & Publisher; 
A. G. Bixler, sales manager, Na- 
tional Biscuit Company; Roy S. 
Durstine, vice-president and trea- 
surer of Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, and John Benson, of Benson, 
Gamble, Johnson & Read, who 
was recently made paid president 
of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. Lincoln B. 
Palmer, manager of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, and James O’Shaughnessy, 
executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies, were also called. Both 
have been on the stand on previ- 
ous occasions. 

The special newspaper repre- 
sentatives called by the Commis- 


sion were questioned on several 
subjects. Among these subjects 
were the functions of special 


representatives, their opinion of the 
advertising agency, their knowl- 
edge of the so-called “blacklist” 
which the late Collin Armstrong 
is reported to have circulated 
as chairman of the Agents As- 
sociation’s Newspaper Committee, 
and their knowledge of addresses 
made by Mr. Armstrong at 
luncheon meetings of the Six 
Point League, an organization of 
special representatives. A report 
on the testimony of one of these 
witnesses concerning the work of 
the special representatives and the 
functions of advertising agencies 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 
The testimony of the repre- 
sentatives who were questioned 
concerning the so-called - Arm- 
strong blacklist was to the effect 
that it could not influence them in 
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any way since their publishers de- 
termined what advertising copy 
would be accepted or rejected. 
Testimony on the remarks made 
at luncheon meetings of the Six 
Point League by Mr. Armstrong 
was to the effect that such re- 
marks could have no influence on 
the practices or policies of the 
league. 

Every representative who was 
asked, testified that the papers 
which employed him _ decided 
whether or not an advertiser plac- 
ing business direct would receive 
an agency commission. 

Howard Davis, of the New 
York Herald Tribune, who is 
treasurer of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, was 
questioned at considerable length 
concerning the granting of adver- 
tising agency recognition by the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association. He was specifically 
asked whether or not his vote in 
the matter of recognition would 
be influenced if information sub- 
mitted to him showed that an ad- 
vertising agency was financially 
connected with an advertiser; that 
an advertising agency was a house 
agency, or if it showed that an ad- 
vertising agent split commissions 
with an_advertiser. His answer to 
such questions was to the effect 
that his vote was not determined 
upon any one single question but 
upon all of the information which 
was given him concerning an ap- 
plicant for recognition. 

Henry Knott, who appeared as 
an advertising representative of 
The American Weekly, was ques- 
tioned at length on opinions which 
he had gained as an advertising 
agent. He once conducted an ad- 
vertising agency under his name at 
Boston. He gave the opinions 
that advertising is salesmanship ; 
that “copy” is the “alpha and 
omega” of advertising, and that an 
advertising campaign in magazine 
space could be handled by an ad- 
vertising agent with less expense 
than one in newspapers. 

R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the 
News Print Service Bureau, was 
called to testify on statistics com- 
piled by his Bureau on newsprint 
production. When the attorney 
for the Federal Trade Commission 
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endeavored to introduce statistics 
compiled by this Bureau, objections 
were made by attorneys for the 
associations. After these objec- 
tions had been made the Federal 
Trade Commission’s attorney ex- 
plained his purpose in introducing 
these statistics in the following 
statement : 


The purpose of this document is to 
show the huge tonnage of the product 
that is shipped across the State lines 
by publishers. This does not show how 
much of it was shipped, but other ex 
hibits show how large a percentage of 
actual shipments of the members of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations were 
shipped from State to State by the pub- 
lishers. This will show the tonnage 
used by the publishers as a whole, so 
that we are showing here that there is 
a huge body of commodity shipped 
from State to ” state by the publishers as 
alleged in the complaint, taking the two 
exhibits together. 


Allen B. Sikes, of the research 
department of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the American News- 
paper Publishers’ Association, was 
called to identify statistics pre- 
pared by his organization on news- 
paper advertising. In connection 
with the identification of such 
statistics, Mr. Sikes declared that 
his organization knew nothing 
about the percentage of the news- 
paper advertising to the total ap- 
propriations of any of the adver- 
tisers listed in its compilation. 
_Another witness called to iden- 
tify statistics was Fred I. Runde, 
who was with The Fourth Estate 
before that publication was sold 
to Editor & Publisher. Mr. 
Runde was asked to explain a 
compilation showing the amount of 
reading matter and the amount of 
advertising carried by newspapers. 

Emmet Finley, of the American 
Press Association, a respondent in 
the case, who ‘appeared at an 
earlier hearing for the purpose of 
identifying articles that had ap- 
peared in The American Press, a 
publication issued by his organiza- 
tion, was recalled for the purpose 
of identifying additional articles. 

Records of meetings of local 
councils of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies in 
1920, 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924 
were introduced into the case by 
the attorney for the Federal Trade 
Commission prior to an examina- 
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tion of James O’Shaughnessy, ex- 
ecutive secretary of that associa- 
tion. These records of various 
councils were concerned chiefly 
with discussions of the problem of 
commissions to direct advertisers, 
the splitting of commissions by 
advertising agencies, and with the 
application of advertising agents 
for membership in the agency as- 
sociation. Several sets of these 
excerpts of minutes had comments 
to make on addresses which had 
been delivered by the late Collin 
Armstrong, who was chairman of 
the association’s newspaper com- 
mittee. The minutes of the West- 
ern Council of the association for 
a meeting held on March 2, 1920, 
went into more detail on that sub- 
ject than any of the others. The 
minutes for that meeting, as they 
appear in the records, follow: 


Newspaper Committee: Headed by 
Collin Armstrong, a veteran of the ad- 
vertising business, who is old enough 
and wise enough to keep his feet on the 
ground, a past master in diplomatic 
letter writing. His program for the year 
includes: 

(a) Eliminating quantity scale rates 
in newspapers. 

(b) Obtaining same rates for local 
and foreign business and the defining 
of what foreign business is. 

(c) Eliminating free drawing and 
free plate service by newspapers to ad- 
vertisers. 

(d) Securing a uniform newspaper 
makeup so that agents and advertisers 
can get position earned by their space. 

(e) Standard space width. 

( comparison of advertising 
space sold by various newspapers. 

_(g) A set of tables showing trading 
circuit analysis for leading newspaper's 
in seventy-five to one hundred cities. 

(h) Abolishing direct commission to 
advertisers. A lot has already been ac- 
complished in this direction, . 


Other reports on testimony of- 
fered during the second week of 
this hearing follow this main re- 
port under separate headings. 

_ After the Government ends the 
first half of the first inning of this 
investigation by resting its case, 
there will probably be a recess of 
a considerable period of time. 
During that time, the attorneys 
for the various organizations and 
associations will be preparing their 
replies to the charges made against 
them by the Trade Commission. 
Hearings will then be called in 
places to be named by these at- 
torneys for the purpose of obtain- 
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ing the testimony of witnesses 
whom they will summon. If these 
hearings extend over the same 
period of time as that which was 
required by the Commission, there 
is no likelihood of a decision on 
the case until 1931. 


Advertisers’ Association 
Is Named 


HE name of the Association 

of National Advertisers was 
brought into the hearing when 
Ralph R. Mulligan, newspaper rep- 
resentative, was asked concern- 
ing a meeting of the Six Point 
League, an organization of news- 
paper representatives, called by 
that association for the purpose 
of discussing the abolition of 
agency commissions. Reference to 
this meeting came up under the 
cross-examination of Mr. Mulli- 
gan by the attorney of the Ameri- 
an Association of Advertising 
Agencies. The testimony follows: 





Q. I read here from one page in 
Exhibit No, 159, a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Six Point 
League, June 28, 1921: “President 
Bryant read communication from Asso- 
ciation of National Advertising Man- 
agers, being resolution of that associa- 
tion in reference to the abolition of 
agency commissions and inviting mem- 
bers of the Six Point League to be 
present at conference to be held on 
June 30th at their offices at three 
o’clock. After discussion of various 
phases of the situation it was decided to 
accept the invitation.’”” Do you remem- 
ber angenes about that? 

_A. ell, I can’t remember it spe- 
cifically, no. 


Further reference to this meet- 
ing was made when Mr. Mulligan 
was cross-examined by the attorney 
for the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. That  testi- 
mony was as follows: 


Q. Did you attend the conference re- 
ferred to of the A.N.A,? 

A. The A.N.A? 

Q. I believe that is what you refer 
to. The A.N.A., Association of Na- 
tional Advertisers? 

Oh, I didn’t quite get that. Yes, 
there was a meeting. 
. And you attended? 
Yes, sir. 

Q. What transpired in the meeting, 
so far as Rag and your associate mem- 
bers of e Six Point League were 
concerned? What attitude did you take? 

A. We did not take any attitude. We 


‘ 
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were listening to what they had to say, 
and that was all. 

Q. You did not advance any opinion 
yourself on the subject? 

A. I do not think so. 

Q. That is all there was to that so- 
called conference? 

A. Yes, that is the A.N.A. 


National 
Biscuit’s Distribution 
Story 


HE National Biscuit Company 


would like to control every 
step in the distribution of its 
product just as it controls 


almost every step in its produc- 
tion, according to the testimony 
given by A. G. Bixler, sales 
manager of that company. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Bixler’s testimony 
on National Biscuit production, 
the company now has forty-two 
biscuit, sweet cake and cracker 
factories in twenty-eight cities in 
the United States. In addition to 
these factories it has eighteen 
bread factories. It has its own 
flour mills, its own molasses blend- 
ing factory, its own carton print- 
ing department, and its own peanut 
butter plant. It also has its own 
machine shop in which it makes a 
great many of the machines used 
in the production of its products. 
It employs close to 20,000 people in 
production work. 

The statement by Mr. Bixler 
that it would like to control all the 
factors that enter into its distribu- 
tion was made under questioning 
by the attorney for the Federal 
Trade Commission who asked ‘him 
to relate the distribution plans of 
the company. Mr. Bixler’s story 
follows: 

Q. Have you done anything to in- 
tegrate your distribution? 


A. We have agencies 
over the country. 


scattered all 


Q. Are those independent corpora- 
tions, or are they your own? 

A. They are our own corporations, 
under my department. 

_Q. Under your own personal super- 
vision ? 

A. Yes, sir. We have 226 of such 
agencies. 


Q. Do you employ salesmen? 
A. Yes, sir. 
2. About how many, if you can tell? 
- The men connected with sellin 
our goods in one way or another, would 


figure about 2,600. . 
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Q. Do you do considerable in the 
way of advertising? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. About how much is spent by the 
National Biscuit Company in an average 
year? 

A. Well, in the neighborhood of a 
million and a hal 


Q. How much of that are you spend- 
ing, sir, for newspaper advertising? 

A. It varies according to the years, 
according to our advertising program. 
This year it will be about 40 per 
cent. . 


Q. That will run a little heavier than 
the average? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What other forms of advertising 
do you use besides newspapers? 

A. Street cars, window displays, 
posters on the elevated stations, some 
outdoor advertising, some paint work 
and occasionally we go into billboard 
advertising, not very often. 

Q. How about magazines, do you use 
them? 

A. Frequently. 

Q. Which is your second most im 
portant division of your advertising, 
can you say, as contrasted with the 
newspapers; I assume that is first? 

A. Street car advertising. 


Q. Is that street car advertising still 
greater than the newspaper in cost to 
you? 

A. Some years it is. 
not. 

Q. Do you maintain an advertising 
department of your own? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. That is under you as sales man- 
ager, is it? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What is the purpose of that ad 
vertising . yy 

Be « a0 e have in that department, 
a manager and three or four clerks and 
three or four artists. We get up these 
street car designs and practically all of 
our designs are gotten up and they also 
get up the designs for our packages, 
but the greater part of this work is 
street car advertising and these bills we 
have in the elevated stations. They do 
all that work themselves. We occasion- 
ally hire an outside artist, if we want 
something real fine, something extra— 
if some one comes along with some- 
thing very nice, we buy it. 

Q. How much do you spend for your 
advertising departmeat, 1 don’t mean 
the appropriation for space, but the per- 
sonnel! 

A. The local department? 


Q. Your personnel that 
your own organization? 

A. I imagine it is about $50,000 a 
year; I have not the figures for that. 

Q. How long have you had such an 
advertising department, approximately, 
as you have now? 

A. As far as I know, from the very 
inception of the company, when we first 
began to advertise, about two or three 
years after the company was organized 
in 1896. 

Q. Your 


This year it is 


you have, 


outdoor advertising, and 
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per : 

a Senator Couzens, the possessor of wealth, fame, 

ition, a fine family, said on his fifty-fifth birthday 

ing that ten years more of life would be about all he would 

LYS, care to live. 

yme 4 . : 

— This story in the January McClure’s gives no rules 
for attaining wealth. It answers the question: “Why 

1% Ten Years More of Life Are Enough fo: Senator Couzens, 

_ Multi-Millionaire.” It tells of a man whose interests 

= have been so one-sided that none of his great possessions 
offers an incentive for a long life. 

till ; rj , 

on Such a story appeals by its very nature to people 

Ks who, in striving to make their lives more complete, are 
buyers of those conveniences and luxuries which make 

“ta ‘ living more enjoyable—the McClure’s audience. 
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The successful salesman relies 
upon photographs to put over 
his selling message most con- 
vincingly. 
























Customers want to know 
exactly how it appears— 
and photographs show 
them in the most appeal- 
ing way. 











What woman 
can ignore the 
persuasive 
sales talk em- 
ogesee is 
photographs 
like this ? 



















Specialties of all 
kinds can best be 
shown to the pros- 
pect with attractive, 
truth-telling photo- 
graphs. 
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SE PHOTOGRAPHS freely in your catalogs, direct 

literature and your display advertisements—whether 
you’re selling automobiles, lingerie, table lamps or 
stationery. Photographs speak a language the buyer 
understands. They dispel doubr—banish indecision. 
Where words fail, Photographs always convince. They 
leave fewer words of copy to be written and read—leave 
fewer opportunities for misunderstanding. 


JHOTOGRAPHS 
ell the Story 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


With a new year on the horizon, 
we take stock of FOREST and 
Stream accomplishments in 1927. 
For our advertisers and ourselves, 
in many ways we find it the most 
successful year we have ever 
enjoyed. 











| 
| 

| 

| Editorial standards and circula- 
| tion reached their peaks in 1927, 
| but what we have done is only an 
| indication of what is to come in 
| 

| 

| 

| 


1928. 


Watch FOREST and Stream from 
month to’ month through next 
year, absorb its editorial content, 
check its improvement from issue 
| to issue and you will realize that 
| FOREST and Stream is going 

somewhere, that it knows where 
it is going, and its advertisers are 
going with it. 


FOREST AND STREAM 


| 
| 221 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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our billboard advertising, you place 
hat direct, do you? 

A. Yes. 

Q. How about your newspaper adver- 
ising? 

A. Through agencies. 

2. Why do you do that? _ : 

. There is no advantage in placing 

t direct. We cannot get any better 
rice than through an agency and 
through an agency we have the addi- 
tional advice of the agency. 

Q. Now, if you could get net rates, 
would you place that direct? 

A. What } you mean by net rates? 


2: If you could get the 15 per cent 
differential ? 

A. We would be glad to do it. We 
have an a department that 
would need just a few more help and 
we could place our own advertising di- 
rect just as well as an advertising 
agency can. 

Q. Does the advertising agency, or 
do you write the copy for your news- 
paper advertising? 

most always the advertising 
agency submits copy which we revise 
and revamp through our advertising de- 
partment and we frequently get up our 
own matter even for the newspapers. 


Q. How about the pictorial matter 
that goes with newspaper advertising— 
is that done by your artists, or the ad- 
versiens agency? 

A. The agency usually submits the 
sketch, 


Q. Is it your view that you could 
save money and get better service, if 
you were able to get the net rate for 
advertising in newspapers? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you ever consult with your 
advertising manager as to such a plan? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. And why didn’t you and he con- 
clude to attempt it? 

e had from the very inception 
of our company an advertising man in 
charge of our advertising, as we have 
now, but he has not been with us for 
the last two years. Many times I have 
taken the matter up with him about 
doing our advertising direct. He said 
it could not be done. have never 
tried to get that rate personally, but he 
has and it could not be done. 





The Economic Value 
of Advertising 


te calling L. D. H. Weld, of 
The H. K. McCann Company, 
who was formerly manager of the 
research department of Swift & 
Company, Chicago, and at one time 
professor of business administra- 
tion at Yale University, the at- 
torney for the Federal Trade 
Commission seemingly desired to 
make an inquiry concerning the 
economic value of advertising. 
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He asked Mr. Weld to define 
advertising, to tell what it does 
and to describe its benefits. Spe- 
cific questions as to whether or not 
it had any value in increasing the 
rapidity of stock turnover for 
wholesalers and retailers, as to 
whether or not it reduced the 
charges of wholesalers, and as to 
whether or not it helped to elimi- 
nate manufacturers who were not 
fit to survive, were asked Mr. 
Weld. 

At the very outset Mr. Weld 
declared that it would be difficult 
to define advertising. When asked 
if he approved of the definition 
“printed salesmanship” he said 
that in his opinion it was “just 
fair.” There are times, he pointed 
out, when businesses do not use 
advertising for the purpose of 
selling. Swift & Company, he 
declared, speaking from his own 
experiences, used it at times “to 
create a good-will for the com- 
pany as an institution to overcome 
thé prejudices created by unfair 
Government investigations.” 

Mr. Weld’s testimony under di- 
rect examination by attorney for 
the Federal Trade Commission; 
under re-direct examination by 
that same attorney, and under 
cross-examination by the attorney 
for the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies, follows: 


Q. From the standpoint of the man 
who. does the advertising, the adver- 
tiser himself, what would you call ad- 
vertising? Have you worked out any 
definition as to the character of adver- 
tising from the standpoint now, not of 
the reader, but from the standpoint of 
the man who advertises? 

A. I have never worked out a defi- 
nition. It would be hard to find a good 
one right off the bat. 

. How is the definition “printed 
salesmanship”? 

A. It is just fair. 

Q. Is it not complete? 

A. No, sir. 

Q. Well, is advertising conducted for 
the purposes, for any purpose other 
than future or present sales? 

A. Advertising is conducted for .. . 


creating good-will for an_ institution, 
which may indirectly have some effect 
on sales, but that is not the primary 
purpose. 


Q. What kind of institutions do you 
refer to? 

A. Oh, public service institutions, 
large corporations who want public 
good-will so as to thwart unfair legis- 
—_ and unfair investigations, and so 
orth. 
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Q. Those are rather special reasons 


for advertising, are they not? 

A. Yes. But you asked me if all ad 
vertising led to sales, and I said no. 

Q. The great overwhelming bulk of 
it leads to sales, does it not? 

Yes. 

Q. And the purpose of advertising by 
a manufacturing corporation is for pres- 
ent or future sales, is it? 

A. The usual purpose, yes, sir. 

Q. Now, how does advertising exist 
in the sales of the advertiser if it is 
properly done? 

A. It exists in the creation of a de- 
mand for the product. It is used to a 
large extent in the place of personal 
salesmanship, and through advertising 
more people can be reached with sales 
arguments at a lower expense than 
could be possibly achieved through per- 
sonal solicitation. 

Q. Now that definition of printed 
salesmanship would reach that type of 
advertising done by manufacturing cor- 
porations, wouldn’t it? 

A. Yes, pretty well. 

Q. What effect does advertising have 
upon the number of salesmen that man- 
ufacturers are required to put in the 
field? 

A. It reduces the number of sales- 
men that would o-herwise be necessary. 

Q. Can you describe that a little more 
in detail, Mr. Weld? 

A. Advertising, if not creating an ab- 
solutely definite demand, creates a 
knowledge and a subconscious demand 
in the minds of bo.h dealers and con- 
sumers, which makes the salesman’s 
task easier. He does not have to use so 
much time to describe the qualities of 
the goods. He can become more of an 


order-taker and does not have to spend 
so much time in the actual selling 
process. 


Q. ‘And what. effect, if any, does it 
have upon the amount of sales by the 
individual ‘salesmen, those that are 
eliminated as you have described? 

A. It increases the sales per indi- 
vidual salesman. 

Q. Now, what effect does advertising 
have upon the policy of the advertiser 
in regard to the middleman, the job- 


ber? Can you describe any effect-along 
that line? 
A. Well, in a few isolated cases, it 


has been a reason for advertisers trying 
to go around the middleman direct to 
the retailer usually. However, at an in- 
creased expense, generally. It is not an 
economical thing to do in the main. It 
has led to an attempt to get a greater 
co-operation with the wholesalers and 
so forth. It may have been a slight 
factor in eliminating wholesalers, but 
only a very slight factor. 
Q. Only in some lines? 
A. Only in some lines. . 
_ Q. Or by some manufacturers, which 
is it? Is that only in certain lines, or 
only by certain manufacturers, the 
elimination of jobbers has taken p'ace? 
As far as advertising has been 


the cause, I should say certain com- 
panies, 
Q. Certain companies rather than 
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certain lines of business? 
. Yes. 

Q. Do you know any of those com- 
panies? Could you give any that have 
taken that course as the result of ad- 
vertising? 

A. I wouldn’t say as a result of ad- 
vertising, but advertising has been a 
factor, both in the case of Procter and 
Gamble, and I would say a few years 
ago in the case of the National Biscuit 
Company, but advertising was not the 
cause, by any means; it was a factor 
that helped make it possible. 

Q. Now, what effect has advertising 
had upon the facility of the movement 
of goods through the dealers? 

A. It has made them move more rap- 
idly and led to a more rapid turnover 
of stock. 

Q. Has it had an effect upon the ex- 
pense that the advertiser and therefore 
the public had to pay for the middle- 
man’s charges, or is there no effect 
there? 

A. It certainly has not increased the 
middleman’s charges. I would say, if 
anything, it has tended to reduce the 
middleman’s charges. The greater 
rap:dity of turnover makes it possible 
for dealers to handle on a smaller mar 
gn and still make the same net profit 
on their capital. . .. 

Q. Now, in your judgment, has ad- 
vertising assisted in the elimination of 
manufacturers who were unfit to serve 
in a competitive way? 

I think it may have. I cannot 
prove it. It is one form of competitive 
selling, and in this survival of the fit- 
test those who do the best selling job 
including advertising, are the ones that 
build up volume of business, and those 
that are behind in selling, including ad 
vertisers, are apt to drop behind, and 
some of them drop out of business. 

Q. What effect has advertising had 
on standardization of products—that is, 
the standardization of the products? 

A. It has tended toward a greater 


standardization and elimination of a 
diversity of model and types and so 
forth. 


Q. How about the 
quality of the products? 
_A. I thoroughly believe that adver- 
tising has had the effect of improving 
the quality of the products. . . . 


effect on the 


Under cross-examination by the 
attorney for the American Asso- 
ciation of Advertising Agencies, 
Mr. Weld’s testimony on the eco- 
nomic value of advertising con- 
tinued : 


Q. Mr. Weld, you testified at some 
length concerning the plan by which 
public service companies and other in- 
stitutions of that kind have advertised 
for the purpose of increasing and fixing 
their good-will. Isn’t that also true ot 
any manufacturing or merchandising 
concern? He advertises and unavo‘dably 
/~ % his good-will, isn’t that true? | 

A. Yes. 


Q. That is part of the purpose of ad- 
vertising, is it not, for anybody? 
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A. Yes, I would say so. 


Under re-direct examination by 
the attorney for the Federal Trade 
Commission his testimony con- 
tinued : 

Q. Now, when you say the building 
up of good-will for all manufacturers— 
good-will is built up for the purpose of 
tuture sales? : 

A. Primarily. In some cases that is 
not the only purpose, even where a 
manufacturer does good-will advertising. 


Q. What kind of a case would that 
be! 

A. Swift and Compahy. 

Q. You mean more for publicity pur- 
poses? 

A. To create a good-will for the com- 
pany as an institution to overcome the 
prejudices developed by unfair Govern- 
ment investigations and so forth. 


The Agency 
as Space Buyer and 
Seller 


“PECIAL _ representatives of 

newspapers, as was the case in 
previous hearings, were called to 
explain the nature of their busi- 
ness. Among those who appeared 
during the last week of the hear- 
ings for this purpose were: G. R. 
Katz, of the E. Katz Special Ad- 
vertising Agency; Ralph R. Mulli- 
gan, of the organization bearing 
his name, and Walter H. Story, 
of Story, Brooks and Finley, 
Inc., all of New York. 

In the course of questioning 
these special representatives, the 
Federal Trade Commission’s at- 
torney would occasionally ask 
questions concerning the represen- 
tative’s opinion of the advertising 
agency, its functions and its work. 
Mr. Story was examined at con- 
siderable length as to his opinion 
on the latter points. The testi- 
mony which he gave in answer to 
questions on this subject follows: 





Q. Whena . . . a newspaper goes out 
through the special to the advertising 
agency, isn’t the advertising agency 
buying what the special has to sell? 

A. frat buyer and half seller. I have 
had them say to me: “I sold your paper 
to so and so, and I think you will stay 
on the list.” As soon as we get that, 
that means that we have to get busy 
with the distributor. Maybe it is the 
Frigidaire; then we have to get busy 
with the local dealers. 

Q. In what way? 

A. Well, whenever a name comes up 
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for any of our papers in Pennsylvania, 
the agency may tell me: “I put you on 
a teri¥ative list. I don’t know whether 
you are going to stay there.” We then 
get busy with the distributor for that 
certain territory and some of their local 
dealers in the town to keep the paper 
on the list. Of course, it is the agency’s 
privilege to take the paper off or put 
it on. 


Q. The agency, as a matter of fact, 
has a duty primarily to the advertiser 
to find out the media that are the best 
buy for the advertiser? 

A. And believe me, they do. 


Q. They do. They are working for 
the advertiser instead of the publisher? 
I am modest when I say they do. 
because I think sometimes they should 
take some of mine that they do not 
take. But the advertiser gets 100 per 
cent, because if they did not, we would 
be on the job the next morning to 
—- that they were wrong. The agency 
as to be right 100 per cent or he gets 
us on his neck. 


Q. He is buyer and seller? 

A. Yes. Then, on the other hand, he 
has to sell the advertiser the newspaper. 
In my way of thinking—and I have 
been in the business for thirty years— 
if it wasn’t for the advertising agency 
today, the newspapers would not have 
the circulation, or would not carry the 


.waluable business, anywhere near what 


they are doing today. The newspapers 
are making it possible for the advertis- 
ing agency to sell their client’s product, 
and also possible for the agency to sell 
their client a circulation with which 
they can reach the reader. 

Q. What they do is distinctly to in- 
crease their revenue by sales to the 
advertiser ? 

A. Yes, and revenue all around. 





Questions on Agency 
Operations 


UESTIONS on _ advertising 

agency operations were put to 
Roy S. Durstine, secretary and 
treasurer of Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn and former president of 
the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, by the attor- 
ney for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and by the attorney for 
the agency association. . The first 
question on agency management 
concerned the number of. physical 
operations that an agency performs 
in the production of an advertise- 
ment from start to finish. A chart, 
which Mr. Durstine testified was 
used by his organization for the 
purpose of clarifying the internal 
operations of the agency to its 
employees and for the purpose of 
explaining the same thing to ad- 
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vertisers, was introduced by the 
attorney for the Comnrission. 
This chart showed that there were 
thirty-five minor and major opera- 
tions in the production of an ad- 
vertisement. 

In reply to questions concerning 
the number of persons engaged in 
the writing of copy in his organi- 
zation, Mr. Durstine said that no 
copy writing department is main- 
tained. His statement on this sub- 
ject in full was: “We have no 
copy department. All of our ac- 
count executives and assistant ac- 
count executives at various times 
are engaged in the preparation of 
copy. That includes about sixty 
people.” 

The Trade Commission’s attor- 
ney’ seemed highly anxious to dis- 
cover whether or not art work was 
a.more important job than re- 
search in an advertising agency. 
Mr. Durstine’s reply to this ques- 
tion was that it was not the kind 
of question that could be answered. 
The attorney for the Commission, 
apparently unsatisfied with such an 
answer, continued to ask related 
questions on that subject. In an- 
swering these questions, Mr. Durs- 
tine gave considerable information 
on agency research and agency art 
work. His testimony on these sub- 
jects follows: 


Q. How many people have you got 
working on art work? 

A. I should think about thirty. 

Q. About thirty giving their 
time to it? 

A. Yes, their entire time. 


Q. Then you hire artists sometimes 
from the outside, do you not? 

A. No, I do not hire artists from the 
Those artists who are on our 
permanent payroll are divided into two 
divisions. They are art directors, who 
are creative men working on layouts, 
and other artists who are not quite so 
creative but who can carry out the art 
director’s idea in preparation of what 
we call finished roughs. When an ad- 
vertisement is ready .. . to be put into a 
finished form, an outside artist is de- 
cided upon to do that work, and he is 
then called in and the layout is ex- 
plained to him. He takes it out and 
makes his drawing for the final draw- 
ing. He makes a charge for that draw- 
ing, and that is not part of our over- 
head; that is a part of the preparation 
of the advertisement which is billed to 
the client. 


. Well, now, you have to keep 
books on your art department. Can you 
tell us to an approximate degree? 

A. I see from time to time what the 


entire 


outside. 
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costs of the salaries of the permanents 
amount to. 

Q. You keep the costs on your re 
search work, don’t you? 

es. 

Q. How does the research work and 
the art work compare? 

A. No one is devoting . 
time to research work. 

Q. Well, when a man is on research 
work he is charged to research work, 
or charged to the research account? 

A. Here is the way in which that 
operates: Before a field survey is un- 
dertaken, an estimate is prepared that 
consists of a number of different items 
of charges that are to be incurred o1 
the survey. One of the items is execu- 
tive time which is the time consumed by 
the permanent employees of the organ- 
ization. All of the other items are— 
perhaps not in all cases—additional. 1 
don’t want to go into too much detail 
Practically all cases, the items of travel- 
ing expense, preparation of forms, bind 
ing, Mimeographing and all technical 
things of that kind are charged, which 
also are not part of our overhead. Now, 
in some instances, the executive 
that is consumed on the analyzing, and 
preparing recommendations and a report 
on the survey work is executive time 
for which the charge may or may not, 
depending on the circumstances, be 
made to the client. But there is no 
record in our company of the amount 
of time devoted by a permanent em 
ployee of our organization to research 
work, so I can’t answer that compara- 
tive difference. 

Q. Relatively, which is more impor- 
tanc, the art work or the research work 
in your organization? Could you give 
me that even if you haven’t a complete 
check? 

A. More important in what way? 

Q. Important in the length of time 
and expense it takes, in your judgment. 

A. It varies so completely on every 
account. 

Q. You can’t tell? 

A. I can’t possibly tell. 


Further questions on art work 
were brought up by the attorney 
for the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies later. These 
questions were concerned with the 
manner in which Mr. Durstine’s 
agency bills clients for art work. 
That testimony follows: 

Q. Have you covered extraordinary 
work in your art production, extra cuts 
or things of that kind, extra drawings? 
. Are these charged to your client 


. his entire 


at cost plus a profit? 

A. Plus 15 per cent. 
dertake to discuss 
any other agency in that way. 
agency the preparation of rough layout 


I did not un- 
what happened in 
In our 


is not charged for. It is our belief that 
the advertising can be made much more 
effective if we have the opportunity to 
work out a lot of different preliminary 
rough sketches. The advertising as a 
result of that policy is prepared by the 
agency with more freedom, and the 
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Ir isn’t difficult to 
measure the earning power 
and living standards of the 


readers of this magazine 
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THIS EMBLEM 
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Even Winter 
Has Changed / 


now-bound houses, impenetrable roads, the 
family ‘sheltered against the gales—that’s the 
winter of the nineties. But that kind of winter 


doesn’t suit modern America. 
Heated motor-cars, snow-clearing machinery, 
crowded theaters, busy stores, social life at its 
peak—that’s winter-time today. 


Streets and highways are kept open for the cease- 
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less tides of traffic. The farmer comes to town for 
theaters and shopping. City residents permit no 
season to interfere with their travel about town. 


Every month in the year is buying time. Every 
season finds the public on the go—outdoors— 
seeing Outdoor Advertising. 


Information regarding outdoor advertising in par- 
ticular markets will be promptly furnished. 
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Some shots only tickle the 
elephant ... 


A hunter may be ever so skilled 
and ambitious, but he can never 
bag the big game with a shot- 
gun. It takes a sturdy rifle and a 
sharp, steel bullet to reach the 
moving 


vulnerability of those 


mountains in the jungle. Scat- 
tered fire would make the elephant 
laugh. 

Send today for a complete new 
analysis of the Shelter Market, 
plus a complete description of 
the new National Shelter Group 
Color Service. This information 
—vital to any manufacturer or 
advertiser of Shelter Products— 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE COPY 


will come to you free, and will 
bring to you information of ex- 
ceptional worth about sending 
your fire to the heart of your 
market. Every manufacturer of 
Shelter Products, every sales 
manager, space buyer and ac- 
count executive should have at 
his elbow this new information. 
Send the coupon today. 

The National Shelter Group— 
Color Service reaches the bil- 
lion dollar market for Shelter 
Products with deliberate inten- 
sity, economy, and directness 


and with new profit for all. 
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agency can make as many rough 
sketches as it wants to. Then the final 
art is made by some outside artist. It 
is plus 15 per cent on that. 

Q. Is that remunerative, considering 
the work that you have done on the 
rough sketches? . 

A. I think the total charge is 15 per 
cent on art, and the mechanics, and 
that would not come near, by any 
means, covering the cost of our art 


and mechanical department. 


A Picture of Collin 
Armstrong 


HE late Collin Armstrong, for 

many years an advertising 
agent, seems to be the central 
figure in the Trade Commission’s 
investigation. The apparent rea- 
son for this fact is that Mr. Arm- 
strong is charged with being the 
author of a supposed “black list.” 
This list, as previously explained 
in Printers’ INK, gave the names 
of a number of newspapers 
throughout the United States and 
after each name indicated whether 
or not that newspaper was allow- 
ing the advertising agency commis- 
sion to the Vick Chemical Com- 
pany, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, and the Baker-Robinson 
Company, a_ so-called “house 
agency” of Detroit. At the time 
Mr. Armstrong gave out this list 
which the Government calls a 
“blacklist,” he was chairman of 
the Newspaper Committee of ihe 
American Association of Adver- 
tising Agencies. Some of the wit- 
nesses who were subpoenaed by the 
Government, who knew Mr. Arm- 
strong, were asked for their 
opinion of him. None, however, 
gave an opinion in such detail as 
did James O'Shaughnessy, execu- 
tive secretary of the agency asso- 
ciation. The testimony of Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy, which gives this 
detailed picture of Mr. Armstrong 
in, his work as chairman of the 
Newspaper Committee of the 
agency association, follows: 


(attorney for the 


By Mr. 
Advertising 


American 
Agencies) 

Q. Were you always in accord with 
Mr. Armstrong on his programs, Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy ! 

A. I was not. 

Q. What was your attitude as secre- 
tary of the Four A’s on some of these 


McKercher: 
Association of 
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matters you find in exhibits introduced? 
A. I was apprehensive. 
Q. Did you actively oppose any of 
them? 


. With whom? 

. With him, within my rights, which 
were, I thought, sufficient but not al- 
ways successful. He evaded me. 

Q. Did he ever complain that he was 
not supported? 

A. He did. He complained against 
me on several occasions, that I was re- 
stricting him, impeding him and restrain- 
ing him from ing the powerful in- 
fluence which he felt he ought to 

Q. Did he ever complain that the 
members at large did not support him? 

A. He did invariably. 

Q. Did he ever state that publicly, at 
2. convention or meeting of the Four 

ms « 


A. He complained at so many times 
and so often that it was habitual, and 
I can’t fix the time of the various in- 
stances. 


Redirect examination by Mr. 
Burr (attorney for the Federal 
Trade Commission). 


Q. Do you remember any occasions 


, where Mr. Armstrong, after he had made 


his annual report, was given a rising 
vote of thanks? Do you remember any 
such incidents? 

A. I do; because he was very charm- 
ing, his personality. 

Q. I see. You remember such an in- 
stance? 

A. He had a pleasant, easy flow of 
language, using many, many words all 
of which sounded soft and pleasant. 

Q. Do you remember any occasion 
when prominent members of the organi- 
zation called him “Good Old Two Fisted 
Collin Armstrong”; do you remember 
that? 

A. They called him many pretty 
names, 

Q. Well, right on the record of the 
Four A’s; do you remember those. 

A. I would not be surprised. 

Q. That is in the record; isn’t it, 
right now? Do you remember the oc- 
casion when the retiring president said 
that the new president would have a 
fight on his hands if he did not make 

r. Armstrong chairman of the News- 
paper Committee for another year? Do 
you remember that incident? 

A. No. That would not fix itself in 
my mind. 

Q. That is in the record? 

A. (Continuing) Because there was 
never any dispute over points of that 
character among the members or officers. 

Q. Well, you don’t recall. That is in 
the record right now; don’t you know 
it? 

A. No, I do not. 

Q. You recall the rising vote of thanks 
for him? 

A. I don’t recall it, but I won’t say 
it did not happen. 


Q. Well, he spread his program pretty 
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fully in his report, annual report, as to 
just what he was trying to do? 

A. He wasn’t stingy with words. 

Q. And after he had been chairman 
of the Newspaper Committee without 
a salary for some time, they gave him 
a salary, didn’t they? 

A. Yes, they did. 

Q. And Mr. Armstrong then devoted 
all his time to it? 

A. That is true. 

Q. After his program had been fully 
published in his report and circulars, in 
printed form; isn’t that true? 

A. Yes, that is true. 

Q. And his views with regard to 
house agencies were in his report, and 
his views as to many other things, were 
they not, and read to the annual meet- 
ing? 
A. Those references were not taken in 
the sense I think you do. 

Q. Well he reported that a house 
agency in the city of Detroit was being 
put out of business, didn’t he, by his 
activities ? 

A. Well, I don’t suppose anyone be- 
lieves that. 

Q. Well, at any rate, that was in his 
report, was it not? 

A. Well, that may have been among 
the things that were over-statements. He 
pictured himself very large. 

Q. Yes. And after he made these re- 
ports they still kept him in charge of 
the Newspaper Committee and paid him 
a salary; is that true? 

A. Well, that is true because he was 
quite a distinguished old man. He was 
one of the first figures in the advertising 
business to make advertising more ser- 
viceable and more dependable as a busi- 
ness too, and had given his services 
for the general welfare, as he understood 
it, over a period of many years, and had 
the esteem of all those who wanted to 
make advertising a more respectable vo- 
cation. 

. He was respectable character too, 
wasn’t he? 

A. Yes. 

Q. He was honest and straightforward, 
wasn’t he? ee 

A. No one ever accused him, within 
my knowledge, of dishonesty. Nobody 
ever accused him of being a perfect 
technician. They always felt there were 
many things about advertising mediums 
and practices which he did not under- 
stand. 

Q. There was no imputation against 
his character? 

A. I never heard of it. 


Why Agency 
Association Has a Paid 
President 


” calling John Benson, of Ben- 
son, Gamble, Johnson & Read, 
a Chicago advertising agency, who 
was recently elected to the office 
of paid president of the American 
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Association of Advertising Agen- 
cies, the attorney for the Federal 
Trade Commission, seemed desir- 
ous to know why such an office 
had been created. His questions 
on this subject and Mr. Benson’s 
answers follow: 


Q. Now, have you been president, 
heretofore, some years ago, of the 
American Association of Advertising 


Agencies? 

A. For one year. 

Q. Do you remember which year that 
was! 

A. October, 1922-October, 1923. 

Q. And you are now president again, 
are you? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And they have just created a sal- 
aried office of president of that organ- 
ization, have they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 


Q. That is a new departure, isn’t it? 
A. Yes, sir. 
__Q. Does that election of you as pres- 
ident represent any change in the policy 
of the Four A’s that you know of? 
I mean, as to their aim and purposes? 
A. No, I think not. 


Q. Are their aims any different, as 
far as you are aware, from what they 
were when you were president some 
years ago? And if so in what partic- 
ulars have they changed? 

A. Broadly, the aims are the same. 
Of course, the changing needs of busi- 
ness and changing demands upon us for 
service may make slight changes in our 
undertakings, but the aim is broadly 
the same; to improve the effectiveness 
of advertising, and to make the practice 
of advertising as sound and profitable 
as we can make it, within economical 
limits. I think that explains, broadly, 
all the aims of the association. 

Q. Well, your election, then, under 
the new status of president as a sal- 
aried officer, does not mean the em- 
barkation upon any new policy or prac- 
“- of the Four A’s, that you know 
or: 

A. No, just more thorough manage- 
ment. 


Foot-Saver Shoe Account to 
Michaels & Heath 


The Julian & Kokenge Company, Cin- 


cinnati, has appointed Michaels & 
Heath, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 


Foot-Saver shoes. Magazines and trade 
papers will be used. 


Slayton La Due to Join 
Verree & Conklin 


Slayton La Due, who is now in 
charge of the financial and transporta- 
tion departments of the San Francisco 
Call, will take charge of the San Fran- 
cisco office of Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, January 1. 
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“Admiral, How Much Shall 
We Show These Officers?” 


Bicetow, Kent, Witrarp & Co. 
Boston, Dec. 8, 1927 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In connection with your editorial, 
“Are There Any Secrets?” in your 
issue of October 27, and the recent 
comic revival of an argument sup- 
posedly as well settled as the Prohibi- 
tion issue, I am reminded of a Navy 
yarn. 

This story was told me by a brother 
ensign one day before the late lamented 
war. We were seated on one of the 
’thwartship transoms in the wardroom 
of the U. S. S. Nebraska. 

A delegation of Japanese naval 
officers was visiting the Naval Gun 
Factory in Washington—a Navy Yard 
where ordinance secrets are so thick 
that. they can only be hidden behind 
other esoteric mysteries. 

An efficient aide asked the bluff 
old superintendent, “Admiral, how 
much shall we show these officers?” 

The answer was explicit. “Hell, show 
them everything. They'll only see half 
of what’s important; they’ll only under- 
stand half of what they see; they'll 
only remember half of what they under- 
stand; they’ll only be able to copy half 
of what they remember; and by the 
time they are able to make their ship- 
board installations, the device will be 
obsolete anyway.” 

I personally know one manufacturer 
who guards with miserly zeal a “‘secret 
formula” which has been published for 
ten years in a standard handbook on 
industrial chemistry—and published in 
an improved form which refers to his 
sacred formula as obsolete. 

With all best wishes from one who 
feels Printers’ INK is a joy to the soul 
as well as a tonic to the brain. 

Lincotn Lorurop, 
Secretary. 


Houde Engineering Appoints 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has 
been appointed by the Houde Engineer- 
ing Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y., to direct 
its advertising account. The Houde com- 
pany makes Houdaille shock-absorbers 
and Scully Quality spring-protectors. 


Buys “The Southern Golf 
Magazine” 

The Southern Golf Magazine, Atlanta, 
has been purchased by and will be com- 
bined with The American Golfer, New 
York. O. B. Keeler, editor of The 
Southern Golf Magazine, will continue to 
contribute to the combined publications. 


Melville H. Smith to 
Leave Curtis 


Melville H. Smith, for more than 
twenty years manager of the Boston 
office of the Curtis Publishing Company, 
has resigned, effective January 1. 
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National Enameling Segregates 
Steel Business 


The National Enameling & Stamping 
Company, Granite City, Ill., has segre- 
gated its steel works division into a 
new company to be known as the 
Granite City Steel Company. It is 
entirely owned by the National com- 
pany, but will be operated as an in- 
dividual unit. 

George W. Niedringhaus is chairman 
of the board, with Alfred J. Kickhefer, 
president; Hayward Niedringhaus, 
vice-president and general manager; 
Laurence F. Miller, vice-president in 
charge of sales, and C. M. Fox, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The advertising account of the new 
subsidiary will be directed by the Gard- 
ner Advertising Company, St. Louis. 


Made Editor of “The Ladies’ 


Home Journal” 

Loring Shuler, who has been editor 
of The Country Gentleman, has been 
appointed editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal. He succeeds Barton W. Currie, 
who resigned from this sition after 
serving as editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal for eight years. 

Robert MacAlaren, who had been man- 
aging editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, also has resigned. 


New Account for Emil 
Brisacher and Staff 


The Quaker State Oil Company of 
California has appointed the Los 
Angeles office of Emil Brisacher and 
Staff, advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
trade papers will be used. 


Sweet-Orr Account to 


Husband & Thomas 


Sweet-Orr & Company, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of overalls and work 
clothes, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Husband & Thomas, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


Pie Crust Account to 
Honig-Cooper Agency 


The Grandma’s Pie Crust Company, 
Los Angeles, has placed its advertisin 
account with the s Angeles office o 
the Honig-Cooper Company, advertis- 
ing agency. 


W. J. Chandler Leaves Lehigh 
Portland Cement 


Warren J. Chandler, for the last four 
years advertising manager of the Lehigh 
Portland Cement Company, Allentown, 
Pa., has resigned. 


Kathleen Concannon, formerly with 
Barrett-Kneibler, Inc., Philadelphia, has 
joined Howard J. Webster, engineering, 
also of that city. 
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T It also provides for the registration 
New Federal of marks which have attained. a “sec- 
° ondary meaning” and sets forth a period 
Trade Mark Bill of five years as constituting " ouah 
° meaning. 
Reintroduced With respect to the entries of marks, 
- = 4 my 3 = own - 9 
and who have not had them entered to 
CCORDING to a statement make use of the word “entered” and 
just made public by Repre- fixes a penalty for the violation of this 
sentative Vestal, Indiana, the section. 
Trade Mark Committee of the 


American Bar Association has re- 
quested the reintroduction in the 
House of Representatives of its 
new trade-mark bill. Mr. Vestal 
is chairman of the Committee on 
Patents, to which committee the 
bill has been referred. The bill, 
in its present form known as H.R. 
6683, is substantially the same as 
the bill that passed the House on 
February 28, 1927. Changes to 
overcome some of the objections 
since raised have been made. 

Mr. Vestal’s statement, in full, 
is as follows: 


H. R. 6683 is a bill which has been 
introduced at the request of the Trade 
Mark Committee of the American Bar 
Association and is in substantially the 
same form as the bill which passed the 
House on February 28, 1927, and _ was 
favorably reported by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Patents and would have 
passed except for the filibuster. The 
American Bar Association Committee 
has requested that it be reintroduced 
with a few changes to overcome some 
of the objections that have been made 
to it, 4 

The Bar Association Committee has 
drawn this bill so as to have in one 
statute all the trade-mark law which is 
now found in various statutes. 

The Bar Association Committee be- 
lieves the bill is also drawn to over- 
come some of the defects in the present 
law. It also includes some new fea- 
tures. For example, it permits the “‘en- 
try” of trade-marks even if they are 
used only in intrastate use but does not 
permit the registration of such marks 
unless thay are used in interstate use. 
This is for the purpose of permitting 
the Patent Office to have as large a col- 
lection of trade-marks which are used 
in commerce as it can possibly obtain in 
order that manufacturers may search 
these records and see what trade-marks 
are already used by other manufac- 
turers so that they will not trespass 
upon the rights of such other manu- 
facturers. This feature was put into the 
bill by the Bar Association Committee 
at the request of the Commissioner of 
Patents. 

In this bill the Bar Association Com- 
mittee also aims to provide for more 
rapid registration in the case of export 
marks. 

It also provides for the registration of 
marks by two different users in differ- 
ent eons of the country if the parties 
stipulate to that effect. 


Woodruff and Teagle Elected 


by White Company 
R. W. Woodruff, president of the 
Coca-Cola Company, and W. C.. Tea- 
gle, president of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, have been elected 
members of the executive committee 


of The White Company, Cleveland, 
maker of White Trucks. The succeed 
Windsor White and T. H. White, re- 


signed. 


N. F. Kimball Advanced by 


American La France—Foamite 

Norman F. Kimball has been ap- 
pointed manager of advertising, and 
in charge of sales promotion, of the 
American La France and Foamite Cor- 
poration, Utica, N. Y. He had been 
assistant general sales manager of the 
Foamite-Childs Corporation before its 
recent merger. 





Washington Campaign for 
Building Materials 


The A. H. Robertson Company, Inc., 
Seattle, Wash., distributor of building 
materials in the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska, has appointed Claude Arnold, 
Seattle advertising counsel, to direct an 
advertising campaign in Washington 
business and trade papers. Direct mail 
also will be used. 





Lawrence Lanpher Made Space 
Buyer of Larchar-Horton 


Lawrence Lanpher has been appointed 
space buyer of the Larchar-Horton 
Company, Providence, R. I., advertising 
agency. For the last two years he 
has been engaged in research and ser- 
vice work with this agency. 


Walter Troop with O. B. 
North Company 


_ Walter Troop has joined the O. B. 
North Company, Inc., New Haven, 
Conn., as vice-president. He has been 
sales manager of the North & Judd 
epee Company, New Britain, 
onn. 








Chambers Agency Opens 
Detroit Office 
The Chambers Agency, Inc., New 
Orleans, has opened an office at Detroit. 
- S. Gibson is in charge of the new 
office. He formerly conducted his own 
advertising business at Detroit. 
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a To SELL THE CITY OF 


ks 


: INFLUENTIAL 
e AMERICA 


ca advertisers used a record 
tee amount of space in The United 
nd, 
ed States Daily during the week 
of November 28—December 3 
, 
4 For those 6 days The United States Daily 
and carried more net paid lineage than in the 
oe biggest entire month of 1926. More and 
the more, advertisers are réalizing the tremen- 
dous significance of The City of Influential 
America asa market for important merchan- 
i dise or service. 
and More and more, they are turning to The 
A United States Daily as the one national 
- medium which can place frequent sales 
i messages directly before this market without 
waste. 
od Sell Influential America 
.~ And You Sell All America 
ser- 
- - 
Che Qnited States Dailn 
. B. Established March 4th, 1926 
a The Only Daily Newspaper Devoting Itself Entirely to the Official News 
~ DAVID LAWRENCE fl Fence mm VICTOR WHITLOCK 
President Vice-President and 


"as qton ) 
Washington, D. C. Director of Advertising 


Detroit Office: 
Dime Bank Building 





New York Office: 
Graybar Building 
420 Lexington Ave. 


Chicago Office: 
London Guarantee Bldg. 


Member A.B.C, 
New 


= Circulation Now in Excess of 30,000 Net Paid A. B. C. 


own 
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I the Emotions 
Is the Kind of Logic that Sells 
i? the Reading Millions 
WN advertising, the shortest road to a sale is 
ia § through the emotions. The most successful 
| ™ advertising of the day is largely founded on 
ie that basis. 
if 
le On the surface, it seems to appeal solely to reason. 
| But in reality, it definitely aims at the emotions. 
ey 
iz 
The mother is told in cold logic how to accomplish 
oa certain results for her children. But those results 
MF definitely offer the emotional appeal of making her 


children stand out above others. 


Ts 


Women are given logical rules for beauty. But that 
beauty is held out as the means to Youth, Romance, 
Old-Age-Deferred, Social or Domestic Success—very 
definitely plays on the emotions. 





People are told how other people have gained 
health. Pictures of the robust are shown. Logical 
reasons for the result are given. sutT—underneath 
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it all, every ad offers the emotional reward, ‘‘You, 
Too, Can Be Like These People."’ 


Modern advertising writers are, above all things, 
expert in touching the emotions of the millions. 


They know that while all women claim that they 
want to be prettier, or better dressed or have better 
homes than other women ‘‘simply for themselves,’ 
that they don’t. They are prompted by emotional 
urges as old as Eve. 


They know that while the average man may say 
he runs a certain make of automobile because of 
its “‘dependability’’ and the way it “stands up,” 
that he doesn’t. 


90% of the time it's because he believes that par- 
ticular make of car creates the Best Impression for 
him on the world . . . openly expresses for him a 
measure of success. If dependability were the prime 
requisite in motor cars, the industry would prob- 
ably have never passed beyond the Ford stage. 


Advertising that appeals solely to reason pays. 
Advertising that both appeals to reason and Stirs 
the Emotions is the type of advertising that has 
made advertising what it is: A commercial force 
that has changed the lives and habits of the mil- 
lions—to the everlasting profit of the few adver- 
tisers fortunate enough to have discovered the 
secret of its force. 


BLACKETT and SAMPLE, Inc. 
E. F. Hummert, Vice-President and Editor 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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Advertised 
regularly in 
Child Life 























MORTON’S SALT 











The Morton Salt Company’s advertising is 
scheduled in Child Life by Collins-Kirk, Inc. 

Child Life’s great market of homes is of 
first importance to any advertiser of a product 
that families buy. 


Families buy your product? 


. . this rich market is 
100% family. 


Child Life has an exchusively family circulation 
—200,000 monthly. Analysis shows 2 adults, 
2.4 children per family—a total of 880,000. 


Family purchases mean quantity buying. 
Child Life families spend millions monthly— 
for the commonest household necessities to 
the highest priced automobiles and personal 
luxuries—all bought on quality. 

Advertisers stay with Child Life because it 
brings results. Check through the current 
issue and you'll better appreciate why Child 
Life is attracting enterprising manufacturers 
seeking a rich concentrated market. 

All the facts you want to know from your 
agency. Or write direct for sample copy and 
complete information. 





CHILD LIFE 


Rand MCNally & Company— Publishers, Chicago 


























Selling Quality Routs Era of 
Profitless Prosperity 






E. C. Atkins & Company Set a New Standard of Value and Found 


Market Ready to 


By D. M. 


1* purchasing agent friend re- 
lighted his pipe and looked 
out the window with something 
akin to an air of boredom at the 
dirty river which ran through the 
little Rhode Island mill town. It 
was late in the afternoon and he 
had heard enough. But the sales- 
man in his office, the sixth or 
seventh that day, kept on with his 
story of saws, mandrels and belt 
knives. 

He swung through his closing 
argument and asked for the order 
with the air of a prosecuting at- 
torney who has driven the last 
rivet in an air-tight case. 

The purchasing agent laid down 
his pipe. 

“You know well,” he began, “I 
can’t place an order without a 
requisition from a shop foreman 
and six bids. But here’s what I 
will do. I'll take a chance on a 
gross of those new hack saw 
blades you say are so hot. Your 
order will go out in the first mail 
tomorrow.” 

“Fine, but make it three dozen 
instead of a gross,” the salesman 
said. “That’s all you will need. I 
mean it. And you won’t even use 
up the three dozen in the couple 
of months between now and when 
I’m in to see you again.” 

It was a little more than two 
months later that the Rhode Island 
manufacturer sat down and wrote 
the saw salesman. T. A. Carroll, 
advertising manager of E. C. 
Atkins & Company, Indianapolis, 
showed me the letter a few days 
ago. It ran: 


The writer wishes to thank you 
for refusing our order for a gross of 
silver steel saws. You were quite right 
when you said that these blades were 
different and that we would not require 


so many. 

Prior to receiving your blades we 
were using from three to four blades 
a week. e have used but one of the 


three dozen received and this one blade 
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Pay Record Price 


Hubbard 


has been in operation for over eight 
weeks and is still going strong. e 
wish to thank you for the introduction 
to the silver steel saw and whenever 
you are in our locality please call. 


This letter and dozens of others 
like it, Mr. Carroll says, have fol- 
lowed the Atkins company’s de- 
cision to (1) manufacture the 
highest quality hack saw blade 
that the knowledge and experience 
of eighty years could produce; and 
(2) to sell it at a price which 
would yield a fair margin of 
profit, regardless of how that price 
might compare with what the pur- 
chaser had been paying in the 
fast. This decision came about 
because of one of those perplexing 
situations when it is not so diffi- 
cult to sell a large volume but 
seemingly impossible to get a de- 
cent net profit on sales. “Profit- 
less prosperity” someone has called 
such a condition—a buyer’s mar- 
ket is another name for it. 

What actually happens at a time 
like this is that consumption lags 
behind production to the extent 
that the buyer can come close to 
buying at his own price or on his 
own terms. Demand usually con- 
tinues lively enough to prevent any 
widespread shutting down of fac- 
tories while competition intensifies 
to the point where the selling cost 
begins to jump. At the same time 
margins of profit shrink. This, as 
a matter of fact, is just about the 
position now confronting manu- 
facturers in more than one field. 
It is the position E. C. Atkins & 
Company found themselves in with 
respect to hack saw blades a little 
more than two years ago. How 
they worked their way out at a 
profit, it scarcely needs to be 
pointed out, becomes more than a 
matter of limited interest at the 
present time. 

“We make a rather wide variety 
of saws and cutting tools which 
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we sell to industry through mill 
supply houses and to individual 
consumers through the retail hard- 
ware store,” says Mr. Carroll. 
“Probably hack saw blades were 
the most competitive item we made 
up to a year ago. Our salesmen 
had no special trouble in getting 
orders, but it was a superman’s 
job to get them at prices which 
would give us a fair margin of 
profit. There were too many other 
manufacturers with blades to sell. 
No one had a product of outstand- 
ing and demonstrable merit which 
would lift him high and clear 
above the level of competition. 
We concluded therefore that be- 
fore we could go far we must pro- 
duce a better hack saw blade than 
we or anyone else then knew any- 
thing about. 


A BETTER PRODUCT 


“How we finally evolved the 
formula for the sort of steel we 
needed is not a Printers’ INK 
story. It deals with chemists, end- 
less laboratory experimenting and 
metallurgy rather than with sales- 
men, dealers and advertising. The 
net of it all is that after months 
of laboratory work we were able 
to write a formula for an alloy 
steel that actually gave us saw 
blades several times better than 
anything the company had been 
able to produce in its long history. 
Then the question narrowed down 
to getting the new product into 
use at a profit. Would industrial 
buyers pay the price? How could 
they be led to accept the product? 
What could we say about what’ we 
knew to be an achievement of 
genuine significance that would be 
believed ? 

“In our own organization there 
was a sharp difference of opinion 
as to what we could and could not 
do. Some of our executives be- 
lieved a profitable market could 
not be cultivated for hack saw 
blades costing five times as much 
as we had been selling ours for in 
the past. Others felt their quality 
would quickly overcome the price 
handicap, once that quality was 
established in the minds of buyers. 
It was with something approach- 
ing a feeling that although we had 
something unusual to sell it would 
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be almost impossible to put it 
across at a profit, that the man- 
agement decided to risk a small 
advertising appropriation. A few 
of us felt we had something big 
that must make good. The others 
were not unduly skeptical; they 
did want to be shown.” 

Something over a year ago 
Atkins salesmen went out for the 
first time with their story of 
Silver Steel hack saw blades. 
They aimed more at getting a few 
industrial organizations to give 
these blades a trial than at selling 
them in quantities to anyone. Part 
of their story was that they had a 
blade that would cut three times 
as fast and last six times as long 
as ordinary blades. Practically 
no one believed it at first; but by 
sticking at their job the salesmen 
did get a few manufacturers to 
test the product. As soon as suff- 
cient time had elapsed for a trial, 
they went back to these first users 
for evidence. Had the blades 
justified the claims of perform- 
ance and true economy made for 
them? How fast had they cut? 
How long had they lasted? The 
result was a batch of testimonial 
letters offering first-hand evidence 
of performance and economy that 
no buyer of hack saw blades could 
ignore. It justified going ahead 
with advertising. 

A campaign of color inserts in 
publications reaching machinists, 
manufacturers with metal cutting 
problems and the metal trades let 
the saw market read what these 
first users had learned. These in- 
serts told the story of the new 
product in a bold, dramatic way, 
but Atkins had to be careful to 
avoid overstatement in the copy. 
Some of the letters received from 
manufacturers, whose repute could 
not be questioned, claimed per- 
formance far exceeding the com- 
pany’s assertions regarding the 
saving of time, labor and money. 
They appeared in the inserts, ad- 
vertising Silver Steel hack saw 
blades in a way that the company 
itself hardly dared to advertise 
them over its own signature. Re- 
prints of them were of course 
mailed out to customers and pros- 
pects. The general effect of this 
campaign was to get the news to 
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the hack saw blade market that 
Atkins had turned out something 
new for which revolutionary 
claims, apparently well substanti- 
ated, were being made. Yet that 
market was still skeptical. 

It remained skeptical for some 
time but the company kept busy 
gathering testimonial letters on 
performance records. From head- 
quarters in Indianapolis these went 
out regularly and the salesman 
stuck to his job of getting trial 
orders. Buyers began after a bit 
to think about values instead of 
price alone which, by the way, is 
one of the most difficult conditions 
that the manufacturer of a quality 
product has to bring about. Noth- 
ing is easier than for an adver- 
tiser to claim quality. 

Several methods suggest them- 
selves as being well suited to 
handling the task of asserting 
quality in advertising in a believ- 
able way. There is the use of 
testimonial letters and perform- 
ance copy where the names of 
large, well-known companies can 
be used. It was this means that 
Atkins adopted. Then there is 
the skilled craftsman theme—not 
an idealization of him but realistic, 
brass-tack copy. Several adver- 
tisers, proud of their men and 
their long records, have done ‘a 
distinguished job in showing 
photographs of them at work and 
giving thumb-nail sketches of 
their careers. This builds the 
thought in the reader’s mind that 
here is an organization of experi- 
ence and brains that must know 
what it is doing. The dramatic 
demonstration affords a_ third 
method of convincing the incredu- 
lous prospect of the advertiser’s 
claims and of setting a pace that 
the inferior product cannot fol- 
low. One other helpful though 
less conclusive means of associat- 
ing the product with quality in the 
reader’s eyes lies in always show- 
ing the product in quality sur- 
roundings. 

There is still a second market 
for hack saw blades. It looms 
large to every manufacturer in the 
field. This is the small shop or 
individual who commonly buys in 
limited quantities through his re- 
tail hardware dealer. For years 
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Atkins has worked for and with 
hardware dealers. Besides con- 
sumer advertising the dealer has 
had the benefit of direct-mail pro- 
motion, window displays, store 
posters, contests, exhibits at all 
important trade expositions, and 
all sorts of dealer helps. For 
many years hardware merchants 
and their salespeople have _ be- 
longed to the Atkins Silver Steel 
Saw Club through which they 
have learned some valuable lessons 
in selling. So the company went 
into this dealer market with the 
new hack saw blades as an old 
friend. 


NO GAMBLING FOR DEALERS 


At that there is no gainsaying 
the fact that many of these hard- 
ware dealers were a bit uncertain 
about taking on the product and 
trying to sell it at such an advance 
over the price of the old merchan- 
dise. Whatever reluctance there 
was, diminished considerably when 
Atkins salesmen made it plain they 
did not want merchants to gamble 
on the proposition. All that the 
salesmen asked them to buy was a 
stock small enough to be mounted 
on a counter display stand. This 
stand showed an assortment of 
twelve varieties of hack saw 
blades with the size, number of 
teeth and uses of each blade 
plainly stated. About the time the 
sales force began its low-pressure 
campaign to get dealers interested, 
the company released a series of 
consumer advertisements in four 
or five national publications. The 
result was that without any par- 
ticular flurry more than 12,000 of 
these counter displays were dis- 
tributed. 

“One other development,” an 
official of the company said re- 
cently, “may be of interest in 
showing how we have operated to 
get profitable sales at a time when 
volume and profits seem to bear 
little relation to each other. This 
is a household kit with four saws, 
a saw knife, two files and a grass 
hook. Every tool is handy to have 
around the house, but few of them 
are sold. man may buy a 
kitchen saw or a grass hook after 
he has told himself a dozen times 
or so that he needs one. But 
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ordinarily the dealer has to wait 
for that time to roll around. With 
our household kit, attractively put 
up and priced right, the dealer has 
something to sell enthusiastically. 
He can offer it as a special and 
get a profitable volume he would 
miss otherwise.” 

For many months business ex- 
ecutives have been doing a lot of 
talking about what the Atkins 
people diagnose as profitless pros- 
perity. Sometimes they have 
labeled it with other names. That 
does not matter. The point is that 
while many companies have done 
little about it, this Indianapolis 
manufacturer has used it as a 
basis for gaining some new pres- 
tige and making money in a field 
where there seemed to be no room 
for profits. Emphasizing quality 
in manufacture and selling it as 
such did it. What the company 
accomplished should possess some 
significance for any other adver- 
tiser who can turn out quality 
merchandise, prove his claims for 
it and who has intestinal stamina 
enough to ask the right price 
for it. 





W. B. Wilde Company 
Changes Name 


Through the purchase of a controlling 
interest in the W. B. Wilde Company, 
Peoria, Ill., manufacturer of Hart oil 
burners, by a group of oil burner dis- 
tributors, the name of that company has 
been changed to Preferred Oil Burners, 


Inc. 

The following officers have been 
elected: A. E. MacInnis, president; 
Richard S. Bohn, vice-president; Spen- 
cer A. Merrell, vice-president; Lionel 
V. Tefft, secretary, and J. Paul Schpell- 
hacher, treasurer. 


Bert Barnes Returns to 
Los Angeles 


Bert Barnes, formerly head of the 
direct mail department of Eaton & 
Gettinger, Inc., New York printer, has 
returned to Los Angeles, where, at one 
time, he conducted an advertising busi- 
ness of his own. 





Death of John S. O’Brien 


John S. O’Brien, production manager 
of the Art Gravure Corporation, New 
York, died at Flushing, N. Y., on De- 
cem He was thirty-three years 
old and had been with the company for 
the last five years. 
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Real Estate Advertising 
Must Be Humanized 


A few of the weak points to be 
avoided in real estate advertising were 
brought before the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the New Jersey Association 
of Real Estate Boards, at Atlantic City. 
by William H. Herren, director of the 
extension department of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. He 
said: “‘We must get away from the same 
old advertisements with their unneces- 
sary verbiage, and cultivate simplicity of 
speech and appeal to human nature. We 
must use more sympathy, more warm 
heartedness and common sense.”’ 

Automobiles are not sold, he contin- 
ued, on the parts of the engine, but 
rather on their smoothness of riding, 
their color and attractive lines. Just 
so, Mr. Herren said, must the real 
estate business get away from featuring 
titles, contracts, etc., and instead stress 
the joys of home-ownership and the 
beauty of the places which are for sale. 


Tulsa “World” Suspends 
Evening Edition 


The Tulsa, Okla., Evening World, 
which was started a little more than 
a year ago, has been discontinued by 
Eugene Lorton, publisher of the Tulsa 
World, morning newspaper. According 
to Mr. Lorton, this step was taken be- 
cause it was found that the practice 
of publishing two editions did not pay. 


Trayton H. Davis Joins 
Jack Carr, Inc. 


Trayton H. Davis, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the William Berger 
Furniture Company, Milwaukee, has be- 
come associat with Jack Carr, Inc., 
direct-mail advertising, also of Mil- 
waukee, as production manager and 
copy writer. 


Investment Account to San 
Francisco Agency 

_ Franklin Flick and Company, San 
Francisco, newly organized investment 
banking house, has appointed D’Evelyn 
& Wadsworth, advertising agency ot 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Newspapers will be used. 


R. B. Donnelly with St. Louis 
Agency 

Robert Bennett Donnelly has joined 
the copy staff of the Fisher-Wilson Ad- 
vertising Agency, St. Louis. He was 
recently with the D’Arcy Advertising 
Company of that city, and was, at one 
time, with Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


R. C. Spencer Advanced by 


Livermore & Knight 
Robert C. Spencer has been made 
manager of the New York office of the 
Livermore & Knight Company, adver- 
tising agency. He has been with that 
office for the last four years. 
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TIMES Circulation 65608 
Means a City of 200,000 People, 


With All That Such a Popu- 


lation Represents 











In other words, a city about like Akron, Ohio 
or Atlanta, Georgia—too big a part of the rich 
Indianapolis market for any manufacturer to 
overlook. 

Over 93% of TIMES circulation is in Indianapolis 

and its true trading territory—concentrated where 

your advertising will produce maximum results for 


your dealers and for go F Here are the A.B.C. 
figures for September 30, 





City Circulation Area............... 49,183 
Suburban Area (trading territory)... 12,399 
Country Circulation ........ccscccss 4,026 

Petal Crrcwiawes ... 6... cscs cee 65,608 


The TIMES and the other evening paper—same 
field, same time—give assurance of economical cov- 
erage of this two-paper market. Two evening 
papers eliminate the heavy duplication which is in- 
evitable in a morning-evening combination. 








and one of the two papers which 
must be used fo sell it properly 
and thoroughly is 
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Br -r-r ... yes, this is the Dry Goods 
Economist ... you can get that mer- 
chandise at So-and-So’s, 1239 Broadway 
. + + you’re quite welcome, good-bye . . . 


4 Br-r-r ... yes, yes. . . we have a lot 
of data on the subject of Returns... 
come in and we'll talk it over . . . yes, 


two o’clock is all right, good bye . . . 4 


And so it goes, br-r-r, br-r-r, ad infinitum 
. merchant at one end of the wire, 
Economist at the other . . . with a large 
order of goods or perhaps an executive 
policy in the balance . . . this last year the 
best stores in the land asked us 36,421 
questions about buying, sellingand every- 
thing else . . . they received 36,421 help- 
ful answers ... which is why we enjoy 
merchant-confidence and why we can | 
offer the manufacturer a profitable 
opportunityto sharein it... 
Dry Goods 
Economist 


239 W. 39th St., New York 
Offices in principal cities 
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Back Slapping by Mail 


The President of a Mail-Order House Writes a Letter and Receives 
an Answer in Kind 


By Amos Bradbury 


URING the rush of before- 
Christmas mail, many of my 
friends have been telling me how 
much more friendly manufacturers 
seem to have become in their sales 
letters. Makers of roofing mate- 
rials take a growing interest in the 
way the old roof looks, they be- 
come chummy and decidedly close- 
up about vacuum cleaners and 
kitchen sinks. One man told me 
that a roofer addressed him as 
“Dear Brother Davis” and sug- 
ested a new roof as the ideal 
hristmas gift for the whole 
family. Some of the recipients of 
letters which sound like the heart 
beats of an old college classmate, 
have become annoyed that perfect 
strangers should call them “old 
pal,” “brother” and other terms 
of friendship and endearment. 
They have told me that a pur- 
veyor of merchandise who has 
something to sell should write 
like a salesman, not like a long 
lost relative. But I have always 
read that personality was a fine 
thing to mix into the recipe when 
a form letter was being brewed for 
the benefit of a list of prospects. 
My advertising friends have al- 
ways spoken well of friendliness 
in such selling messages and have 
praised the “human touch” as be- 
ing effective in making people 
part with their money in exchange 
for the merchandise the writer 
had for sale. Therefore I took 
the ultra-friendly letter, which 
annoyed some of my neighbors, 
with a degree of equanimity. I 
thought most of my friends ex- 
aggerated anyway. But then I 
received a letter which made me 
see some of the dangers in sending 
a very friendly letter to a list of 
thousands of names which it must 
be humanly impossible to check 
right up to the day the letter goes 
out. 
The circumstances were these. 
I had sent my check and order for 
an automobile robe to the New 
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Process Company out in Warren, 
a concern with which I have had 
satisfactory dealings in the past. 
A week or so after my check had 
been sent, old man Sanford, my 
personal mail man, rode down the 
street on his bicycle and handed 
over the railing a big batch of 
mail. Most of it had a strictly 
advertising look. There was a 
letter in the batch from Cousin 
Harry out in Spokane and one 
other which seemed to demand at- 
tention. The envelope was marked 
“personal” in red ink and I could 
see by the postmark that it came 
from the company I was counting 
on for the robe. The thought 
occurred to me that so many peo- 


“ple had ordered when I did, that 


the firm out there was rushing 
the news to me that it was 
sold out, so that I could buy one 
elsewhere. I opened the envelope 
quickly and this is what I read: 


Dear Old Friend: 

I’ve been worried about you. 

Though I’ve written to you 
often about the things we have to 
offer—asked whether I couldn't 
send them absolutely on approval 
—I can’t find hide nor hair of an 
order received from you for a 
long time. 

Is there anything wrong? If 
there is, I do wish you’d write me 
about it. I want you back among 
the 810,000 satisfied customers who 
receive our announcements regu- 
larly. 

In an attempt to bring you back 
into the fold—I’m going to make 
a special reunion offer. Here’s 
the way of it: 

In New York recently, a man 
handed me a necktie and asked 
me to guess the price. 

“Why, that’s a heavy imported 
silk necktie,” I said. “I suppose 
it sells for $3 or more.” 

“If I could sell you this mate- 
rial, so you could offer your cus- 
tomers neckties just like that for 
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less than a dollar apiece, how 
much could you use” he asked. 

“A million yards,” I said. “And 
I don’t mean maybe!” 

I have the finished ties now. 
And if you can tell them from 
the best $3 neckties offered by 
the most exclusive shops you 
know more about neckwear than I 


oO. 

Rich, beautiful patterns; heavy, 
lustrous material; soft wool can- 
vas interlining, so live and springy 
that it brings the toe righ back 
into shape after even the hardest 
wear. These ties have everything. 
We call them “Long Wear” neck- 
ties. What we should call them 
is “Prince of Wales” Cravats. 

Honestly, I’ve never been so 
enthusiastic about anything before. 
When you see them, I’m sure you 
will agree that it’s no longer 
necessary for anybody to pay a 
high price for a tie. 

Out of more than 300 patterns, 
the executives of our company 
selected the six that they would 
want for themselves. And those 
six ties are certainly beauties. 

Would you like to see them? 

For “auld acquaintance” sake 
will you let me send you these six 
ties absolutely on approval? 

Keep the ties a week—free. 
Wear any one of them you wish. 
Compare them, in material, con- 
struction and appearance, with 
the most expensive necktie you 
own. 

Then, if you agree that these 
ties are as fine as any you've ever 
seen, send me only $4.95 for all 
six ties. If you don’t want to 
keep them, just return them at 
my expense and that will end the 
matter. 

The price of these ties should 
be a lot more than $4.95 for six. 
But, as I said, this is a special 
reunion offer I am saving for you 
and a few other men I want to 
bring back into our customer-fold. 

Even though I know this is an 
unusual value—even though I 
know you'll be more than pleased 
with these new “Long Wear” ties 
—I don’t ask you to take my word 
for anything. The ties will come 
to you on approval. It’s entirely 
up to you whether you keep 
them at the special price of $4.95 


— 
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or return them at my expense. 

If I don’t see the enclosed post- 
card again, I’ll know there’s some- 
thing wrong. So if everything is 
O.K.—why not mail it now? 

Yours for renewing acquaint- 
ances, 

(signed) Joun L. Bran, 
President. 

P.S. If you want to send pay- 
ment for the ties along with the 
postcard, we'll include a pair of 
attractive flexible cuff-links—free 
of charge. That’s in return for 
your courtesy in saving us some 
bookkeeping trouble. Your $4.95 
will be instantly refunded if you 
are not more than pleased with 
the ties. 


If Mr. Blair was worried about 
me, the feeling was reciprocated. 
He had apparently mislaid my 
order. He couldn’t even find hide 
nor hair of it. Something was 
wrong. As I read into his letter 
I could see he thought I was mad 
at him or something. His letter 
talked all about “auld acquain- 
tance’ and things like that when I 
had expected news about my 
order. What to do? Well he was 
certainly friendly about his writ- 
ing, so with Christmas so near it 
seemed only fair and just for me 
to answer his letter in the same 
familiar manner. Which I pro- 
ceeded to do as follows: 

Listen Big Boy: 

You’ve started me _ worrying 
about you too. You may imagine 
I. was touched when you slapped 
me on the back through all the 
intervening miles between here and 
Warren, Pa., and called me “Dear 
Old Friend,” but as soon as I 
read eagerly on into your letter 
I began to worry just as hard as 
you worried about me. 

Look all around again all over 
your shop in desk drawers and 
everywhere because the thing that 
worried me was your statement 
that you couldn’t find “hide nor 
hair of an order received from me 
for a long time.” 

It was almost a week ago now 
that I sent you an order for one 
of those imported automobile rugs. 
You know the one I mean, old 
thing, the one that comes in sev- 
eral colors and you are letting me 
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have at the special introductory 
price of $6.95. It was November 
30 I sent the order and I want it 
for the little woman’s Christmas. 
You see our old red one was 
pinched out of the back of the 
red Buick while the little lady and 
I were inside watching Clara Bow 
get her man and we need it bad— 
and I make it a point to give one 
or two gifts we need bad. 

You ask, Blair old boy, “is there 
anything wrong?” I don’t know, 
is there? I came in on this re- 
union stuff you speak about and I 
shot you on my assessment of 
$6.95. And now you say you want 
to renew my acquaintance and 
talk about my hide and hair and 
similar personal matters. I’m not 
sore or anything, you understand, 
but look around some more and 
then send me the rug and mark 
it “Not to be opened till Christ- 
mas” so the wife won’t think it’s 
a pair of something she sent a 
check to Altman’s for. 

Its real nice to get a letter from 
a stranger like you and have him 
talk all about “auld acquaintance” 
and call me old friend and things 
like that, even though you do mix 
a little business in the letter here 
and there and talk about heavy 
lustrous material and soft wool 
canvas interlining. Don’t you just 
love ties that jump right back into 
shape after the hardest wear? 
Why don’t you do as you suggest 
and call them the “Prince of 
Wales”? I don’t know just why 
you should, but it’s all right with 
me if you want to. 

You say you’ve never been so 
enthusiastic about anything be- 
fore as you are about these ties. 
Have you ever seen the Taj Mahal 
in India? I never have myself, 
but I’m pretty enthusiastic about 
the pictures of it and also about a 
blue Rolls-Royce roadster I saw 
a while back in their showroom in 
New York. I'm sort of an en- 
thusiast about things like that, so 
maybe I ought to take a look at 
the neckties, only Aunt Minnie al- 
ways gives me six at Christmas 
and I haven’t worn one of them 
yet. She is a nice old lady but 
color-blind. Anyway, I don’t know 
which is the most expensive neck- 
tie. I own, so I couldn’t compare 
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yours as you suggest. I almost 
always tear off the price tag be- 
fore I wear one and I have a 
rotten memory in necktie prices. 

So if I don’t send the postcard 
please don’t know there’s some- 
thing wrong. It would practically 
spoil my whole Christmas if I 
thought of you out there in War- 
ren just knowing that our happy 
relations had been destroyed be- 
cause you don’t see again the post- 
card you enclosed. 

So look up my rug, auld Lang 
Syne, and send it on to me and 
we can all be happy and joyful 
in this merry Yuletide. 


Yours for More Friendly Letters, 
Amos Brappury. 


P.S. yourself. 

Please never P. S. me in our 
correspondence. Anyway I hate 
flexible cuff links. 

P. SS Ne: 2 

Just as I finished writing this 
the mailman brought the robe. So 
you see. 


Now I'll wait to see if I receive 
form number six on complaints 
or a real personal letter from Mr. 
Blair himself. 

It is difficult to lay down the 
rule that business letters should 
lay off the “dear old pal” stuff. 
Some excellent results have been 
obtained, as I have been told, by 
people who write personal sales 
messages both in publication ad- 
vertising and in letters. Didn't 
Mr. Henry Ford adopt that plan 
when beautiful Elizabeth, startling 
debutante of 1927, stepped up to 
take the place of her older sister 
Tin Lizzie of blessed memory? 
And yet it does seem to me that 
sometimes one’s back gets slapped 
too hard by total strangers 
through the mail. 





New Accounts to St. Louis 
Agency 

The American Cement Machine Com- 
pany, Keokuk, Iowa, has appointed 
Brockland and Moore, Inc., St. Louis 
advertising agency, to direct the adver- 
tising account of Boss mixers and road 
building equipment. 

This agency has also been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Freezer 
display counters and butcher supplies 
made by the Harry L. Hussmann Re- 
frigerator Company, also of St. Louis. 








What I Think of Good-Will 


And Some Specific Instances Indicating the Value of Good-Will 


By George 


K. Morrow 


President, Gold Dust Corporation 


M Y first experience was in the 
bulk non-good-will business. 
Then I was employed by Swift & 
Company, later Quaker Oats Com- 
pany. My experience with the 
latter company taught me _ the 
value of good-will advertising. 
After that, I was engaged by the 
Hecker Company to reorganize 
its business. I found this con- 
cern was giving more goods in 
its packages than others, so we 
changed the weight to meet com- 
petition. This added $100,000 to 
the profits, or the equivalent of 
$2,000,000 at 5 per cent to the 
value of the business. 

Then, the reorganization of The 
American Cotton Oil Company, 
now the Gold Dust Corporation, 
was offered me. At that time, the 
company was facing receivership. 
We had bank loans and short-term 
notes outstanding to the extent of 
more than $10,000,000. At a meet- 
ing of the banks, they refused us 
a further loan of $5,000,000. At 
that meeting I told the bankers I 
was glad they refused the loan, as 
that would permit us to sell the 
bulk cotton oil end of the business 
and use only the good-will of 
Gold Dust and Fairy Soap. In 
twelve months we liquidated $18,- 
000,000 of bulk property for $10,- 
000,000 and paid the banks, and 
today the company is earning 
nearly $2,000,000 a year, all created 
out of good-will. 

The best experience of good- 
will I know of was the change in 
the size of the package, which 
improved the earnings substan- 
tially, and added millions to the 
value of the business. 

The stock of the company was 
$12 when we started the reorgan- 
ization. Today it is $72 or an ap- 
preciation of $18,000,000, all done 
by using the good-will and dis- 

An address made before the Sphinx 
Club at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York on December 15, 1927. 





carding the bulk competitive end 
of the business. 

My brother, F. K. Morrow, of 
Toronto, Canada, and myself, 
about four years ago, appreciating 
the value of good-will, bought the 
Christie Brown Biscuit business 
of Canada, at $25 a share. To- 
day’s market is $70. By using the 
good-will we doubled the earnings. 

Then the purchase of Walker 
& Sons of Canada for $13,000,000. 
The stock offered at $25 to the 
public—now $60, an appreciation 
of $20,000,000, all by using the 
good-will to improve earnings. 

The last purchase for $6,000,000 
was the Northern Bakeries of 
Canada, manufacturers of Ideal 
Bread and Ideal Cake. Stock sold 
to the public at $25—now $42. 
Earnings will double next year, 
all done by improving the good- 
will. It was owned here (having 
once been owned by Canadian in- 
terests) and we bought it back 
and adopted the slogan “Back to 
Canada.” 

The difficulty with the bulk non- 
good-will business is the fact that 
the customer names the price on 
your goods, whereas in the good- 
will business you name it. 

A comparison of bulk business 
and good-will trade-mark business, 
viz: 


In 1920 Quaker Oats stock was $73— 
today $980. They lost $6,000,000 in 1920 


and made $8,000,000 in 1926. 
In 1920—National Biscuit made 
$5,000,000 and in 1926 $14,000,000. 


The stock in 1920 was $96—today $1600. 
In 1921 a big chemical company lost 
$11,000,000 and in 1926 they made 
$2,000,000. 
In 1921 a big sugar company lost 
$4,000,000 and in 1926 they made 
$1,500,000. 


If you will study the profits and 
losses of bulk business and good- 
will business, you will see that 
the losses are generally recovered 
in the good-will trade-marked 
business, but not in the others. 
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—and common sense. 


Hanff-Metzger 
Incorporated 
Advertising 


Paramount Building, Broadway, 43rd and 44th Streets, New York 
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To Increase Our Sales Profitably 
We First Gained a Knowledge of Our Market 
By ARTHUR T. FREER 


Sales Manager, \llinois Refrigerator Company 


UR phenomenal increase of 
750% during the first 
month of our present fiscal year 
was due to the ground work that 
was laid during the year previous. 
We decided over a year ago to 
have a market survey made, to 
see if we were really directing 
our sales efforts at the most stra- 
tegic points. We wanted to know 
not only where more sales could 
be made—but where sales could 
be made more profitably. 

We decided to reduce the num- 
ber of cities in which we were 
selling, if necessary, and to con- 
centrate our efforts — both sell- 
ing and re-selling — in the trad- 
ing areas that offered the great- 
est sales potentialities. 

After a very thorough inven- 
tory of markets and a close an- 
alysis of our own sales ledgers, 
we decided to concentrate our 
sales in 1081 trading centers. 
This meant some salesmen’s ter- 
ritories would be cut, others in- 
creased. 

Naturally, we expected some 
dissension. In order to over- 
come this, we presented the en- 
tire problem and our solution of 


it, to our men at our salesmeet- 
ing last July. We told them how 
we arrived at our figures — how 
we analyzed the population, the 
wealth, the standards of living, 
and the accessibility of distribu- 
tors in each community. How, 
with this information in hand, 
we set a quota on each market, 
for each month. Our men, almost 
without exception, saw the fair- 
ness of the proposition, and went 
back on the job with a new en- 
thusiasm. We had given each of 
them a new vision of the sales 
possibilities of his particular 
market. 


The results are being written 
in our ledgers in black ink. 


* * * 


Have you absolute sales control? Our 
sales analysis system is the result of 
fifteen years of specializing in prod- 
ucts that go into a home. No one, we 
believe, has covered this market more 
thoroughly. We have been over it 
time and again. 


To many manufacturers our plan 
of concentrated sales effort has led to 
greater sales volume and increased 
profits. This plan is part of the extra 
service we offer our clients. We will 
be glad to show this analysis-to any 
interested manufacturer. 
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We have many bulk non-good-will 
businesses offered to us, but we 
have only one answer, and that is 
—‘“‘not interested.” We would 
sooner pay ten million for trade- 
mark good-will without property, 
than one million for property 
without trade-mark good-will. 

The big inventory losses of 
1920 were taken by corporations 
with bulk business and in no in- 
stance do I know of a recovery 
where the business was strictly a 
bulk non-good-will business. 

I was told once that I might 
make a fair banker—but my re- 
ply was: “I know I wouldn't, be- 
cause I could not loan money to 
any business where there was no 
good-will.” 

If I were an investor, I would 
buy only trade-mark, good-will 
securities. There is not the risk of 
inventory losses, and it is going to 
be difficult for any new concerns 
to start to build competing busi- 
nesses, as the present good-will 
businesses were originally built up 
when hotels were $2 a day, rail- 
road fare was 2 cents a mile and 
salesmen’s salaries were $1,200 a 
year, and street car, newspaper 
and magazine space was 25 per 
cent of what it is today. 

The banks are only now under- 
standing the value of good-will. 
When the Virginia Carolina Chem- 
ical Company was in the hands 
of receivers, the business which 
carried the trade-marks—“Wes- 
son Oil” and “Snowdrift” was sold 
for $9,000,000 and the bulk ferti- 
lizer business was retained. The 
securities of the good-will busi- 
ness increased $15,000,000 since its 
purchase; the bulk business has 
made no headway. 

All trade-mark—good-will busi- 
nesses sustained the shock of in- 
ventory losses in the 1920 panic 
and have come back, but it was 
not so with the big sugar com- 
panies, the big fertilizer companies 
and big packing companies. The 
real reason for The American 
Cotton Oil Company and South- 
ern Cotton Oil Company come- 
backs was the power of the good- 
will trade-marks. 

The successful concerns of to- 
day are telling you their story in 
the newspapers and magazines of 
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the country, thereby keeping up 
their consumer good-will. 

The good-will of the successful 
old companies today is so valuable 
that instead of trying to start new 
businesses, I prefer to buy old 
ones that may be developed. 

The largest wholesale grocery 
concern in the U. S. A. was in 
this city ten years ago. They had 
no trade-mark good-will. oday 
the business is gone and the two 
wholesale grocers in New York 
who trade-marked their business, 
viz: Seaman Brothers’ “White 
Rose” and Leggett’s “Premier,” 
still survive and are successful. 

Your permanent place in con- 
sumer acceptance can only be ac- 
complished by creating good-will. 
That means telling your story in 
some form of advertising, and the 
power of advertising to create 
good-will has long been recognized. 

There is little likelihood of com- 
petition growing less keen or of 
usiness becoming easier to get, 
so improve your good-will. 


Fibreboard Products Account 
to Emil Brisacher and Staff 


Fibreboard Products, Inc., has ap- 
ointed the San Francisco office of Emil 
risacher and Staff, advertising agency, 
to direct its advertising account. This 
company manufactures fibre containers 
and shipping cases and was recently 
formed through the consolidation of the 
paper board interests of the Paraffine 
Companies, Inc., and the National Pa- 
al Products Company, both of San 
rancisco, 








J. de G. Graves Joins 
Lyon Agency 


James de Graffenried Graves has 
joined the Lyon Advertising Agency, 
ne., New York, as an account execu 
tive. He was formerly with the Amer- 
ican Press Association. 


A. J. Freudenfeld with 
Equitable Life 


A. J. Freudenfeld has joined the staff 
of the Minneapolis office of the Equi- 
table Life Insurance Company of Iowa. 
He was formerly advertising manager 
of The Commercial West, Minneapolis. 


New Account to Claude Arnold 


A. H. Robertson, Inc., Seattle, Wash., 
engineering construction service, has ap- 
pointed Claude Arnold, advertising, of 
that city, to direct a territorial adver- 
tising campaign. Newspapers, business 
papers and direct mail will be used. 
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Finding a New Way to Tell an 
Old Industrial Story 


This Chemical Company Made the Daily Life of an Average Business 
Man the Theme of Its Latest Advertising Series 


By Charles G. Muller 


Nye oo hgh ate products, espe- 
cially chemicals, are often diffi- 
cult to advertise in an outstanding 
manner because seldom does one 
company’s product differ greatly 
from those of its competitors. 

The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company, which has 
been advertising for 
twenty-five years, has 
been constantly endeavor- 
ing to picture R & H 
chemicals in an individual 
way. Various _ serial 
ideas have been tried, but 
the latest one appearing 
in more than fifty in- 
dustrial publications, has 
aroused the greatest in- 
terest of all—not only 
among chemical buyers 
but also among execu- 
tives in the chemical 
consuming fields. 

“In developing the idea 
for this campaign, we 
were up against several 
difficulties,” says Milton 
Kutz, director of sales. 
“First was the lack of 
distinguishing features in 
chemicals. Second was 
the fact that prices and 
quality in the field are 
practically on a_ par. 
Third was the sameness 
of chemical advertising 
in general, and fourth 
was the consequent need 
for something unconven- 
tional and stimulative of 
the reader’s attention and interest. 

“We finally hit on the plan of 
telling a continuous story, one that 
we could issue piece by piece in 
such a way that interest would be 
sustained from one month to the 
next, much as it is sustained by 
continued stories in magazines. If 
each advertisement could tell its 
own story and yet be joined to the 
one previous and the one succeed- 


ing, we would have an unusual ap- 
peal in our field. 

“The daily life of the average 
business man seemed to us to be 
the most likely framework for a 


story. By showing the average 
executive in various moments at 
home, at work, or at play, we 
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COPY TELLS ABOUT THE RELATION OF 
CHEMICALS TO JOHN DOE’S NEWSPAPER AND TO THE 
TROLLEY CAR FITTINGS 


could tell a great deal about our 
chemicals because they are varied 
and very commonly used. A story 
about them in everyday surround- 
ings would be natural, we felt, and 
would intimately touch all types of 
men. 

“So we prepared a series of 
twelve scenes from real life, and 
once a month we reached our 
market with an advertisement the 
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re. of which always read: 

‘R H Chemicals and Service— 
play a _ part in the daily life 
of John D 

By using this same headline in 
each advertisement, continuity was 
maintained for the series, and yet 
each separate piece was distinctive 
in itself. For example, the initial 
advertisement showed John Doe 
shaving in his home bathroom. A 
posed photograph was the illustra- 
tion that lent complete naturalness 
to the idea behind the copy: 

Refreshed by a good night’s sleep, 
John Doe slips on underwear which 
may have been Solozone-bleached; a 
leather belt tanned with Bichromates, 
Lactic Acid, Formic Acid, Oxalic Acid, 
or Synthetic Compounds made with 
Formaldehyde and _ Phenol; woolen 
trousers prepared and dyed with the aid 
of Caustic Potash, Carbonate of Potash 
Glauber’s Salt, Formic Acid and PAC 
Formaldehyde. 

The border colors of his towel may 
have been brightened with Solozone. 
Doe applies shaving soap made with 
Caustic Potash or Caustic Soda, and 
shaves with a razor plated with Silver 
or Gold Cyanide, and Cyanegg. 

The lamps are decorated with R & H 
Ceramic Colors; and the lamp brackets 
and water faucets are nickel plated with 
Nickel Salts and Nickel Chloride. The 
wash stand and tiling of John’s bathroom 
are made with Feldspar, Clays, Silica, 
Fluospar, Whiting, Soda Ash, Borax, 
Boracic Acid, Red Lead, White Lead, 
Zine Oxide, and Tin Oxide. 

Finally, brushing his teeth with tosh 
powder compounded with R & H Cal 
cium Peroxide and Whiting, John is 
ready for the breakfast table. 

Where you will next see him.) 


That ended the first scene. In 
it was material to attract the at- 
tention of anyone whether chemi- 
cal buyer, treasurer, secretary or 
office boy of any concern making 
any of the mentioned articles or 
using the chemicals with which 
they are made. And in sugar- 
coated style it gave a rather com- 
plete list of the chemicals which 
an ordinary advertisement would 
catalog in a couple of unappealing 
columns. Also, all the articles men- 
tioned, such as razor, towel, tiling, 
and shaving soap, were pictured 
for the eye of the reader to take 
in concretely. Thus a human 
touch ran through illustration and 
text, and then at the end interest 
was aroused in the forthcoming 
advertisement by the “continued in 
our next” line. 

A month later John unfolded 
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his napkin at the breakfast table 
in company with his wife and son. 
Following that he was seen en 
route to his office in a street car. 
His daily newspaper, his brief 
case, his shoes, the fur of a nearby 
woman passenger, and other 
articles were touched on in their 
relation to R & H chemicals. He 
then appeared at his office, in a 
directors’ meeting, and in his fac- 
tory, and in each photographed 
scene R & H products had their 
active part. 

A short time ago John Doe left 
the office to play some golf. He 
stepped into his car with a smile: 


Many a man counts it a lucky day 
when a customer provides the excuse 
for a_ mid-week golf game. It is so 
with John. In high spirits he lets in 
the gears of his car, here again chem- 
icals playing a vital part in his life. 

The bile s and head- 
lights were first copper ‘plated and then 
nickel plated. The rims of the wheels 
if of that silver finish, were zinc lated 
with R & H Duo Zinc Anodes. As for 
the tires, R & H Accelerators, Anti- 
Oxidants manufactured from Aldol and 
Acetaldehyde, and other rubber chem- 
icals were used. 

The glass windshield required, among 
other things, Cobalt, Manganese and 
Feldspar. The magneto is equipped 
with platinum tipped Contact ones. 
= crank shaft was case hardened with 

Cyanides. Safety always is 
Jones motto, so the car carries a fire 
extinguisher containing an efficient mix- 
ture of Chloroform and Carbon Tetra- 
chloride. 

The glass globe of a filling station, 
= brilliantly eye-arresting with 

H Ceramic Colors, reminds John 
that he needs gas. Then he is off again 
over roads dustproofed with Calcium 
Chloride. 

(John is next seen on the Golf 
Course. 


After golf he has dinner with 
his guest at the golf club or goes 
home for an evening romp with 
the child. Later John Doe will 
take in a show, and finally as he 
goes home in the rain he will 
wave “farewell to his friends and 
to the readers who have accom- 
panied him throughout the day.” 

“A widespread interest has been 
keeping pace with the appearance 
of the individual advertisements in 
this series, an interest that is ex- 
tremely unusual for the industrial 
field especially,” says Mr. Kutz. 
“One manufacturer wrote that our 
advertisements are a good illustra- 
tion of what can be done to arouse 
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interest in an otherwise uninter- 
esting sales line. Another said 
they were so interesting and edu- 
cational even to him that he had 
been following the series with 
much interest. 

“But we also have put our finger 
on much more concrete results 
even than these. For instance, 
since the series started our own 
salesmen have found it so helpful 
that they resent any single piece 
which leaves out a product in their 
line. The salesmen send in criti- 
cisms from a sales point of view, 
and from the series they also have 
received considerable training in 
what advertising can do to help 
them sell. On top of this, they 
report that competition has shown 
an increasing respect for our com- 
pany as a result of this effective 
and continuous advertising cam- 
paign. 

“Because of the widespread in- 
terest in the series, and because in 
our own company we have found 
that many non-technical people 
have learned much about R & H 
chemicals and their uses from 
following it, we are going to put 
all the advertisements in a book 
which we shall distribute not only 
to our own people but also to cus- 
tomers and prospects. 

“We feel that this method of 
advertising staple products has en- 
abled us to handle six important 
points which ordinarily are not 


effectively handled in industrial 
copy : 

“First, we have arrested atten- 
tion; 


“Second, we have been able to 
introduce a strong selling illus- 
tration far removed from the 
usual chemical art work; 

“Third, we have provided fresh 
and interesting text of unconven- 
tional type; 

“Fourth, we have been able to 
impress users with the extent of 
the R & H line of chemicals while 
avoiding the monotony of an ordi- 
nary listing; 

“Fifth, we have _ incidentally 
registered in many and varied 
minds the esteem in which R & H 
chemicals are held by a very large 
number of important industries ; 

“And sixth, we have been able 
to suggest to manufacturers of 


market with an advertisement the 
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certain products a new source of 
supply (Roessler & Hasslacher) by 
enumerating the many finished 
articles of which chemicals are a 
part.” 


Talk Cannot Take the 
Place of Display 


Tue Wetcu Grare Juice Company 
WestFiELp, N. Y., Dec. 16, 1927. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

James H. Collins’ article, “Are Peo 
ple Dodging the Dotted Line?”’, of 
November 24 is a distinct tribute to ad- 
vertising and skilful salesmanship ex- 
pressed through advertising. These are 
the source of the information which 
the consumer has, plus, of course, the 
knowledge gained through actual exper- 
ince in using the product advertised. 

This growing knowledge of the con- 
sumer sets a higher standard for the 
knowledge which the salesman must 
have if he is to function successfully 
and not “tend to be an interruption,” 
as Mr. Collins puts it, in the purchas- 
ing process. There are too many sales- 
men who know less about their product 
than the well informed among the cus- 
tomers whom they are intended to serve. 

An important element in the new 
complete-display - help-yourself -merchan- 
dising which Mr. Collins did not empha- 
size, is time. The modern woman is a 
busy woman. The time-saving element 
is of increasing importance. And yet 
these very busy women are among the 
first to appreciate the services of an 
efficient salesman. The point as it ap- 
pears to me is that while an inefficient 
salesman’s service is worse than none, 
ample opporiunities remain for well- 
trained skilful salesmanship. 

Sales talk can never r= of the place 
of display in merchandising. Many 
products are bought without the aid of 
a_ salesman when put on the counter 
which cannot be sold by even a good 
salesman from a dark corner of the 


shelf. 
A. E, Puruips, 
Vice-President. 


Sales 





Changes in Federal Brandes 
Staff 


I. H. Mitchell, formerly advertising 
manager, has been made assistant to 
the general manager of the merchandis- 
ing division of Federal Brandes, Inc., 
Newark, N. manufacturer of Kol- 
ster radio receiving sets and power 
speakers. Philip Van Doren Stern has 
= the company as advertising man- 

r. 





J. M. Price Joins “The 
American Weekly” 


- Mark Price has joined the Western 
ofhce of The American Weekly, at Chi- 
cago. He was recently advertising man- 
ager of the National Candy Company 
St. Louis. ; 
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The Pocket Nerve 


of the American business man 
is the most sensitive one in 
his system. Therefore, we 
have a closer personal con- 
tact with our readers than any 
other magazine. 


They take our advice on their 
investments, and those of their 
clients and, logically, act on 
the advertising they read in 
our pages. Fifty-six per cent 
of our subscribers tell us they 
have so acted! 


VICTOR FEF. GRAHAM 
Advertising Director 


&MAGAZINE 
of WALL STREET 


Member A. B. C. 


42 Broadway, New York City 


No. 5 of a Series 
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Girl Scouts are 
Assistant Buyers 


for the American Home 


ELL a Girl Scout and you are going a 

long way toward selling her mother. Girl 
Scouts cook, sew andclean. They also shop 
for their mothers and have a great deal to 
say about every family purchase from soap 
tosedans. Advertise to these alert, respon- 
sive girls in the AMERICAN GIRL, their 
own magazine. 
After January 1st, 1928 the new rate will be 
$200. per page based on a 45,000 circulation 
guarantee. Orders can be placed up to the 
last of this month for 1928 space at the 
current page rate of $165. 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 
THE GIRL SCOUTS OWN MAGAZINE 
Published by Girl Scouts, Incorporated 


ELLIOTT P. HENRY, Advertising Manager 
670 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


New England Office Western Office 
HENRY C. PRAGOFF J.R. FERRIS 
80 Boylston St. 537 So. Dearborn St. 


Buston Mass. Chicago, III. 
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When the Client Is in Tune with 
the Advertising Agent 


The Service a Manufacturer Gets from His Advertising Agency Very 
Often Depends on His Attitude toward the Agency 


By an Account Executive 


N my particular job with the 

advertising agency employing 
me, I come in constant contact 
with two accounts, both spending 
about the same amount of money. 
While they are non-competitive in 
nature, nevertheless they are sold 
through the same type of distribu- 
tors and retailers and go very 
much to the same class of people 
and at about the same time. They 
are both products which are bought 
when people build houses or when 
they are making changes or im- 
provements in their homes. 

I work as hard for one account 
as for the other. If anything, I 
have to put forth more on one than 
the other, but the one that I work 
hardest on gets the least out of 
our agency, regardless of how hard 
we try. There is an interesting 
reason for this. 

One of these accounts is headed 
by a president who knows what 
an advertising agency is, what it 
can be asked to do, and what it 
should do. He asks for, and ex- 
pects all these things. And he gets 
them. 

The other account is headed by 
1 man who sincerely feels that an 
advertising agency consists of a 
group of men organized for the 
single purpose of making him buy 
advertising space, regardless of 
consequences. He sincerely feels 
that he must shunt the agency 
away from him at all times—that 
if he does not do this, then the 
agency will probably succeed in 
selling him space in a variety of 
publications, ending up, no doubt, 
with his going into bankruptcy. 
This latter man does not know 
what an agency can do for him 
ind he will not make an effort to 
find out. 

Comparing these two accounts, 
we may note first the mental atti- 
tudes of the two heads of these 
two concerns. The first one looks 


upon his advertising agency as a 
part of his organization. The sec- 
ond one looks upon us as an out- 
side outfit trying to sell him some- 
thing. 

The first one puts us on a par 
with his own people in his own 
organization, “part of the family.” 
The second one puts us on a par 
with the printer who tries to get 
his order for letterheads, the filing 
cabinet store which tries to sell . 
him office fixtures and the rubber- 
stamp manufacturer who sends a 
man around each week to see if 
there is an order waiting for a 
rubber stamp. 

“This attitude does not stop with 
the heads of the two houses, but 
runs right down through the per- 
sonnel. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH THE MEN 


In the first instance, we go to 
the client’s office and there we have 
the advertising agency desk, which 
is located right next to the adver- 
tising manager’s desk and but a 
few steps from the sales manager’s 
desk. We might almost label our 
desk “sales promotion department” 
and not be guilty of misbranding. 

On Saturdays, we are always to 
be found there, especially from ten 
to twelve in the morning, when the 
salesmen are usually in the office. 
Every week finds at least a dozen 
men in for the week-end and dur- 
ing the course of a month practi- 
cally every man has been in at 
least once. 

During these Saturday morning 
informal gatherings we become 
personally acquainted with each 
man. They collect around our desk 
when they have finished with the 
credit department and with the 
sales manager. The advertising 
manager often sits in, and we talk 
over the advertising which is being 
done and discuss future plans. 

There is nothing surprising in 
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the fact that out of these informal 
gatherings many fine copy ideas 
are developed. None of the sales- 
men is a copy writer, which is 
probably just as well. But they 
have all come to know that when 
they come in to the home office we, 
of the advertising agency, are apt 
to be around the office and at least 
a part of the morning is going to 
be spent in a discussion of current 
advertisements and plans for new 
ones. i 

It is a bad Saturday morning 
that does not see two or three 
newspaper and magazine clippings 
brought in by the men. They have 
learned to look through news- 
papers and magazines and clip the 
advertisements of other companies 
which they regard as timely and 
_attractive. They collect all sorts 
of broadsides, letters from other 
companies to their salesmen, dealer 
helps which strike them as being 
attractive, ideas which dealers tell 
them are pulling business, and 
so on. 


THE COPY WRITER AND ARTIST MEET 
THE SALESMEN, TOO 


Not being advertising writers 
themselves, they bring in a view- 
point which is distinctly helpful to 
us who write the advertising. 
Sometimes I bring a copy writer 
or an artist with me. It is very 
stimulating to these salesmen to be 
able to express an idea for an ad- 
vertisement and then have the art- 
ist make a rough pencil sketch and 
layout right on the spot. 

Results have proved that good 
advertisements are produced in. this 
way. They are especially newsy 
and timely. They are the products 
of a group of men contributing 
ideas and then whipped into shape 
by a copy man who is very much 
interested in the business and very 
sympathetic toward the men and 
the line and the problems of that 
particular concern. 

Especially is this the case when 
store cards and dealer helps are be- 
ing worked out. A few months 
ago, we had some rough sketches 
to show the advertising manager, 
and after we had them pretty well 
thrashed out, it was suggested that 
we hold them over until the fol- 
lowing Saturday, so that the men 
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could get a chance to shoot the 
idea full of holes. 

And they did that very thing. 
When we finally got through with 
the job, it didn’t resemble greatly 
the original idea, but it was a very 
good composite idea, in which 
every man present had had some- 
thing to say. 

Now, while the advertising de- 
partment and the advertising 
agency no doubt profit greatly 
through this contact with the sales 
force, it is obvious that the sales- 
men of this house profit also 
through contact with us, 

There is not a man on this force 
but can stand up to any dealer and 
put up a sane, sound and convinc- 
ing argument for the firm’s adver- 
tising and tell how it helps the 
dealer move the goods. These 
salesmen know what they are talk- 
ing about, because they are in on 
the advertising from the ground 
up. And knowing what they are 
talking about enables them to dis- 
cuss the advertising intelligently 
and in an interesting manner. Deal- 
ers find themselves willing to sit 
and listen, Clerks feel that they 
are listening to a salesman who 
knows his subject. As a result, 
dealers and their clerks know more 
about this line and its advertising 
and its consumer appeal and argu- 
ments than they are apt to know 
about competing lines. 

So much for the men who are 
on the payroll of our client. Now 
with regard to our own organiza- 
tion. The artist who gets down 
there occasionally is close to the 
proposition. The copy writers who 
get into personal contact feel the 
spirit of the game and of the house. 
They are full of ideas. They feel 
they are part of the business. We 
are not a group of advertising 
agency men, so far as that client is 
concerned. On the contrary, we 
are part and parcel of an active, 
energetic, enthusiastic sales and ad- 
vertising department working to 
break some salés records. 

In this connection, we might 
mention that this client does not 
make any trouble for us when it 
comes to finding out what the 
weekly and monthly sales figures 
are and how they compare with a 
year ago. We know all about 
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these figures. We know what is 
oing on, and when there is a tem- 
porary lull or slump, nobody is 
ore alive to the needs of the mo- 
rent than those of us from the 
ivertising agency. 

If sales are down and orders 

ming slowly, there is an imme- 

ate tightening up and a scurry- 
ng around to find out what is the 
matter. If, in watching the sales 
harts of a year ago, we see we 
ire heading*toward a month which 
, year ago was a poor month, we 
ret ready for it. We look over the 
idvertising which ran during the 
ame month a year ago. We check 
up the window trims and store 
matter which was used then. We 
read up on comparative business 
conditions and we work months 
ahead to try to circumvent such an 
occurrence. In football vernacular, 
all of us are “right on top of the 
ball all the time.” 

It is only natural that such a 
client should let us have the run of 
the factory. And it is not a for- 
mal trip through a manufacturing 
department, with officials and 
guides and a set program. We, 
who work on the account, know the 
superintendent of production as 
well as we know the sales manager. 
And, over a period of time, he 
has become a great advertising 
agency assistant. He has his own 
ideas about advertising and selling 
ind maintains that when an article 
is made right and priced right, it 
is going to sell in spite of itself. 
But that is all right with us. We 
agree with him, but we find that 
when sales slump a little he is in- 
clined to tell us that our advertis- 
ing is probably at fault. Then we 
assure him that maybe he put out 
some bad batches, and that in any 
case, if the advertising is at fault, 
the best thing he can do is im- 
prove the merchandise to offset our 
incompetence. And out of it all 
there is a constant trading up in 
the merchandise, in the advertising, 
and in the quality of the sales 
work, 

All in all, real headway is being 
made. And the head of the con- 
cern was good enough to say, re- 
cently, that we were good advertis- 
ing men. I admit that almost any 
competent agency could make good 
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on that account. That man knows 
how to get work out of an adver- 
tising agent. 

Now let us take a look at the 
other client. Frankly, we hate to 
do it. And because we don’t like 
to spend much time around that 
factory, we don’t work as well and 
we don’t get as much fun out of it. 
As a matter of fact, we probably 
spend more real time, more hours 
go into its work, than in the first 
account. But so much of it is time 
spent needlessly and without ac- 
complishing anything that we don’t 
get nearly as much actually done. 


A DIFFERENT ATTITUDE 


As I said before, the head of 
that house looks upon us as solic- 
itors. He feels that our sole aim 
in life is to sell him some more 
space in something and that he 
must guard against us accordingly. 
Naturally, his men feel the same 
way. 

There is no coming and going 
for us in that factory. There is no 
“at home” feeling. We do the best 
we can, but there is the feeling 
that everybody has “his fingers 
crossed.” 

There is no getting together with 
the salesmen and talking over fu- 
ture advertisements and future 
plans, because of the expressed at- 
titude. “What do you fellows 
mean trying to get my men all ex- 
cited about a lot of new advertise-s 
ments? Trying to crowd me into 
spending more money ?” 

We do very little, if any, work 
on dealer helps because of the no- 
tion that we make a large amount 
of money on dealer helps if we de- 
sign them. 

The factory is surrounded by a 
high mental wall, which becomes a 
very real wall. Maybe some of us 
might make some suggestions if 
we could get close enough. But 
we don’t. 

Still, we are optimistic. We tell 
ourselves that possibly there is 
a chance to better this condition. 

We look at our two accounts. 
We realize what one is getting and 
the other is not getting. And then 
we say to ourselves: “Well, I 
guess we’ve not sold ourselves and 
our service to this second account! 
The best thing we can do is get 
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him away from his office one of 
these days—get him away from his 
telephone and his interruptions and 
off into a corner, where we can sit 
down with him, man to man, and 
say to him: ‘You're probably a 
pretty good scout, down inside your 
tough exterior. And we're not a 
gang of porch climbers and second- 
story men. We haven't any loaded 
dice or marked cards or rubber 
peas and walnut shells. We've left 
our guns at home. Let’s lay this 
thing wide open and look at it. 
Let’s stop walking around each 
other like a couple of strange and 
vicious dogs. Maybe we can get 
together and do ourselves a lot of 
real good!” 


Will Men’s Garters Sell at 
$5 Each? 
A. Stein & Company 
Cuicaco, Dec. 9, 1927 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We agree with everything Mr. Bretz 
has to say in his article, “Can Press 
Agentry Undo What Advertising Has 
Created?”” in the December 8 issue. 
Incidentally, we are and have been, 
for many years, advertising and mer- 
chandising along “‘quality’ lines. As a 
result the best shops in New York, 
Washington, Los Angeles, Chicago, and 
other large cities are finding a ready 
sale for the $2 Paris Garter recently 
put on the market by A. Stein & Com- 
pany. 

The advent of this “plus ultra” Paris 
Garter is indeed interesting both from 
a merchandising and style standpoint. 
dt is quite within the recollection of 
all of us when garters were thought 
of in terms of 25 cents and when 
50 cents was a topnotch price. 7 

Seven years ago, however, A. Stein 
& Company were keen to sense the 
transition in buying habits that could 
be effected if garters of a better quality 
were produced to satisfy the desire on 
the part of many men for better things. 
The Super Quality Paris Garter to 
retail at $1 was introduced and met 
with a prompt acceptance. One dollar 
Paris Garters have been increasing in 
sales and popularity year after year, 
so that it became rather the rule than 
the exception for most of the better 
stores throughout the country to sell the 
better garters. r 

Then there sprang up a desire for 
something still better and A. Stein & 
Company were alert to supply that need. 
The introduction of the $2 Paris Garter 
is the logical answer to the changing 
trend of the times in which we find 
men as interested and as anxious for 
quality and stylish apparel accessories 
as is the fairer sex. 

The $2 Paris Garter is packaged in 
the most luxurious conceivable sort of 
a box, a package that would lend 
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dignity to the finest watch. It is 
octagon in shape and is covered with 
a special duo-tone black and gray em- 
bossed paper, and edged in gold. The 
top of the box is padded and -—- 
imposed upon it is a metallic ribbon 
strip placed diagonally across the box 
with the word “Paris” artfully em- 
bossed. Needless to say the $2 Garter 
will make a real hit with men folk, and 
the box will find a final resting-place 
upon milady’s dresser, for it is a handy 
and fitting receptacle for little trinkets 
and so many other things. 

Dealers report that the $2 Paris gar 
ter is being bought in many instances by 
women desirous of buying something 
different for the lucky “him.”” Women 
have commented that at last they are 
able to purchase for a man something 
which he does not already possess and 
something which he has never seen be- 
fore. The practical use of this item 
for gift and bridge prizes bespeaks for 
it a rapidly increasing sale. 

Our main reason fom placing the $2 
Paris Garter on the market was our 
desire always to be of service to our 
trade and to the public. Through 
the trade we learned of a demand for 
a better product and we promptly de- 
cided to develop a garter that would 
be worth $2. 

A Paris Garter to retail at $5 may 
not sound as extravagant in the not 
far distant future as it does today. 
When one considers that men are pay- 
ing $10 and more for automatic light- 
ers, and are buying them by the thou- 
sands; $7 and more for fountain pens; 
ete., it can readily be appreciated that 
price is constantly becoming a less 
significant factor. 

_ The objective of men’s wear adver- 
tising should be to create the desire 
for more and better clothes. The right 
kind of effort along this line will soon 
crystallize that desire into buying action. 

The price appeal has failed to help 
the industry and will continue to be- 
come increasingly unproductive. 

Stein & Company 
Joseru M. Kraus, 
Advertising Manager. 


A. H. McDougall Advanced 
by Whiting Corporation 
Andrew H. McDougall has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and director of 
sales of the hiting Corporation, Har- 
vey, Ill., succeeding the late N. Ss. 
Lawrence. He has been with this 

organization since 1903. 


W. C. Cox with Pittsburgh 
“Press” 


_ Wiles C. Cox has joined the advertis- 
ing department of the Pittsburgh Press. 
He was formerly with the Toledo, Ohio, 
News-Bee. 


Joins Honig-Cooper Agency 


Miss Jeanne Brown has joined the 
copy staff of the Seattle, Wash., office 
of the Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., 


advertising agency. 
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ational Advertisers 


78 cities and 
towns of more 
than 1,000 
people each 


Retail purchasing 
power exceeds 
$400,000,000.CO 
annually 


~ 


: Figures on this map 


show circulation of 
Dispatch by counties 
in Columbus’ trading 
area 


Cowmaus and its rich trading area 
offers every element, and every factor, on 
which a successful test campaign must be 


based. 
Columbus Dispatch 
Ohio’s Greatest Home Daily 
Average Daily Net Paid Circulation 


117,077 


—more than 91% concentrated in Columbus and 
its trading area . . . a combined average coverage 
in and out of the city of one paper to every 


2.7 families. 


Represented by OD MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


New York Detroit Chicago 


San Francisco 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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ABERDEEN, S. D. 


has appointed the 


JAMES M. RIDDLE COMPANY 


as advertising representatives 
for all territory except 


Minnesota and the Dakotas 
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tive January 3, 
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Selling a Heavy, Awkward, Floppy, 
Tinny Product 


How an Auto Accessory Manufacturer Got a Printed Model of a 
Mechanical Product into Consumers’ and Dealers’ Hands 


By Roland Cole 


[* often happens that an acces- 
sory is obliged to assume the 
role of “bad news.” A man buys 
a car. He buys it in the summer. 
Winter is a long way off. Certain 
accessories useful in winter are 
not standard equipment on his car. 
When winter comes he is 
reminded (by the weather, 
by a garage man, or per- 
haps by an advertisement) 
that this or that accessory 
would make winter driving 
more tolerable. Asking a 
man to buy something 
extra, like an attachment 
to his furance or a shutter 
for his car, after he has 
already paid as much as 
he has planed to pay for 
the furnace or the car, is, 
in current slang and sober 
truth, “bad news.” 

When, however, an ac- 
cessory has exceptional 
merit—is, in fact, an in- 
genious invention that 


was demgned to help you to sell more Vernay 


of time or money—owners P 
of the product for which 
it has been devised, when 


negative argument. The salesman 
says: “Of course, when it is at- 
tached to your car it doesn’t rattle, 
it will not mar the appearance of 
your hood, the operating cable will 
work positively,” and so on. 

An automobile shutter is one of 





Cfor your Window 


saves a Substantial amount  — prt window Daplay ext shown shove We believe it smal 


attractive customer-getter everything you 
sal. People Wil be stopped by ites colortut 


We suggest that you follow the above Put m thie dinplay just before the cold 
plan as closely as you can when dressing your weather stir Keep it in as ot attracts 
window. If you do tus the result of all the attention and sells shutters, 


they are made sensible Of deresdcrd’petmig tis mamtl wll ncidunllp. we expgest at hen 
come beck to us leaving « handsome profit attach the shutter to the lange panel, keep 
hemmed 


its advantages, are generally =~" 


more than eager to pos- 
sess it. The difficulty is 
getting the accessory, or 
a knowledge of its virtues 
through advertising, before 


the vanes 


LAMINATED SHIM CO., Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of Laminated Shims 


THE VERNAY DEALER-HELPS ARE FEATURED IN MUCH 


them. OF THE COMPANY’S BUSINESS-PAPER ADVERTISING 


An automobile shutter 
before it is attached to a 
car radiator, standing off by itself, 
is the exact antithesis of pre- 
possessing. It is then “bad news” 
personified. Inviting a car owner 
to look at it, or to pick it up, or 
to observe its operation, is putting 
a heavy tax on his imagination. 
Because in its unattached state 
it is heavy, awkward to handle, 
floppy, tinny, the selling talk must 
be prefaced with an overdose of 


those articles which cannot be tried 
on a prospect’s car before it is 
purchased. Unless he has seen it 
on another’s car of the same make, 
he must buy it with faith that it 
will look well on his car. It is 
an article which advertising can 
do a lot for and where the right 
kind of advertising can be more 
effective in convincing a prospect 
of the good appearance of the 
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article when it has been made a 
part of his car than any amount 
of personal observation of the un- 
attached article. 

The Vernay Shutter is made by 
the Laminated Shim Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y. It is 
manufactured for cars that do not 
have shutters as standard equip- 
ment. It is made all ready for 
the dealer to attach to 90 per cent 
of the cars of all makes in use. 
Templets are supplied to dealers 
by the company for cutting shut- 
ters from blanks for the other 10 
per cent, comprising the older or 
less popular makes of cars. The 
Vernay Shutter was introduced 
during the 1926-27 season with a 
periodical campaign in consumer 
and automotive dealer publications. 

A direct-mail campaign is being 
used during the current season 
(1927-28) to intensify dealer and 
consume: distribution. A shutter 
being what it is, the company felt 
the great need of findingsome way 
of making both dealer and con- 
sumer put their hands on it. The 
periodical campaign of 1926-27 
sold shutters, it is true, and cer- 
tain periodicals are being used 
with excellent results in this year’s 
campaign, but besides everything 
now being accomplished by the 
periodical advertising, direct mail 
is being asked to mingle more in- 
timately with the congregation, 
and when it finds a likely looking 
prospect, to tap him on the shoul- 
der and say, “Brother, how about 
you?” 


A MINIATURE SHUTTER 


The direct-mail campaign of 
1927-28 has a feature which does 
this. It is a card which might 
almost be called a model or a 
miniature of a Vernay Shutter at- 
tached to an automobile radiator. 
The card is die-cut and folded 
twice, forming three - surfaces 
which lock together into a flat 
piece. The front side of this card 
presents the picture of the Vernay 
Shutter attached to the radiator 
of a car with the vanes or slats of 
the shutter closed. Held by the 
radiator cap, with the left hand, 
the other hand may grasp a pro- 
jecting tab at the bottom of the 
card marked “Pull,” pulling which 
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slightly, causes the vanes of the 
shutter to seem to open and close. 
This opening and closing is merely 
an illusion, but the effect is both 
amusing and convincing. This 
printed miniature of a shutter has 
proved to be one of the most suc- 
cessful features of the campaign. 
It has put the shutter into people’s 
hands—dealers as well as car 
owners. Dealers have taken to 
them so enthusiastically that the 
company has been obliged to re- 
order quantities amounting to 50 
per cent of the original quantity, 
which was in the hundred thou- 
sands. 

The success of this miniature is 
undoubtedly due to its cleverness 
and the fact that people like to 
keep it and play with it. 

Ten periodicals in the automo- 
tive field are included in the com- 
pany’s advertising schedule this 
year. Page advertisements, which 
began with August issues, have 
been used to stress the importance 
of the various merchandising fea- 
tures of the campaign, such as the 
window display piece for dealers, 
a broadside, streamers, folders and 
the miniature shutter just de- 
scribed. One advertisement con- 
tains an illustration of a dealer’s 
model window; another contains a 
large illustration of the broadside; 
a third contains separate illustra- 
tions of the miniature card, the 
window streamer and the window 
display piece. 

The window display piece is 
made as an easel with a center 
panel and two side panels, the 
whole thing measuring about 34% 
by 48 inches—large enough so that 
an actual shutter may be mounted 
on the center panel. A miniature 
of this, measuring 6% by 9 inches, 
but exactly like it in all other re- 
spects, was made up for the use 
of jobbers’ salesmen when calling 
on dealers. As the salesman de- 
scribes the various features of the 
advertising campaign, laying out 
before the dealer proofs of the 
periodical advertising, samples of 
the broadside, consumer folders, 
model shutter cards, and the like, 
he sets up on the counter the 
miniature window display piece. 
It catches the dealer’s eye because 
of its brilliant color and the nov- 
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MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS 
have used 


The 
Christian Science 


Monitor 
thus far in 1927 
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“A Quality Medium 
for Quality Products” 


~ on 





THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
AN INTERNATIONAL DAILY NEWSPAPER 


107 Falmouth St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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elty of its construction and quite 
generally proves to be one of the 
most effective features of the 
salesmen’s presentation. 


THE BROADSIDE 


The broadside is a_ six-page 
folder, with two folds, printed in 
color, and made with two ideas in 
mind: First, to make a good piece 
of printed salesmanship in the 
direct-mail campaign on both job- 
bers and dealers, and, second, to 
make a good catalog insert for 
jobbers’ catalogs. Each jobber’s 
salesman is provided with extra 
copies. A very large illustration 
of the shutter occupies the front 
cover; page two explains it me- 
chanically; pages three and four 
present the full line of dealer 
helps and direct-mail pieces for 
consumer use; page five gives fur- 
ther mechanical details and selling 
talk; and page six contains a full 
price list for all makes and models 
of cars, with space at the bottom 
for the jobber’s imprint. Early in 
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October this broadside was mailed 
to nearly 50,000 car dealers, ga- 
rages and supply stores in all parts 
of the United States. The im- 
printing with jobbers’ names was 
done by zones. For example, 
broadsides going to retailers in 
Western New York and Northern 
Pennsylvania bore the names of 
seven jobbers, one each in Albany, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo and 
ar and two in Scranton, 

a. 

In some of the larger cities job- 
bers are co-operating in the use of 
large posters in downtown loca- 
tions and in newspaper advertis- 
ing. The posters are imprinted 
with the names of the co-operating 
jobbers. Newspaper advertise- 
ments, in like manner, contain the 
jobbers’ signatures. 





Appoints Daken Agency 
The Eureka Milling Company, Seattle, 
Wash., has appointed the Daken Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc., of that city, to 
direct a territorial campaign on Meat 
OQ’ Wheat. Newspapers will be used. 

















we wait for you.” 


a few minutes away. 
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“We don’t care if our sales slow up while 
None of our neigh- 
bors here in Central New England would 
say that to their advertising counsel. Yet 
many still put up with the inevitable 
delays of long-range service when the 
facilities of this modern agency are but 


—_ 


THE MANTERNACH COMPANY 
Advertising 
The Manternach Building - 55 Allyn Street 


Hartrorp, Connecticut 
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A Typical Residence in Forest Glen—one of Youngstown, 
Ohio’s Newest Fine Home Districts 


The Vindicafor 


Reaches Quality Homes 


] OCAL investigation quickly convinces na- 
tional advertisers that The VINDICATOR 
is unique in its coverage of Youngstown, 
Ohio. “The People’s Paper,” the preference 
of the highly-paid steel workers, is found— 
daily and Sunday—in the homes of the steel 
executive and the banker, too. Remember— 


The Vindicator reaches more Youngs- 
town homes than any other newspaper! 


MEMBER—THE 100,000 GROUP OF AMERICAN CITIES 





The Youngstown Vindicator, 


ally and Sunda 
‘Youngstown. Ohio. 





KELLY-SMITH COMPANY, ee 
New York Chicago Bosto Philadelphia 
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A few years ago 
we made a number of pointed 
marketing recommendations to a 
certain business house. These 
were based upon a searching 
study of its market. 


That business was eventually sold. 
Said the purchaser not long ago, 
“If they had followed your recom- 
mendations, we probably wouldn't 
own them today. But they didn’t.” 


Experiences like these have taught 
us the importance of doing every- 
thing we can, not only to see that 
our marketing recommendations 
are sound, but equally that they 
are carried out. 


R-O, EASTMAN 


Incorporated 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 








WE ARE GLAD TO ANNOUNCE 


the appointment 


of 
M. H. SEIXAS 


as our 
New York Manager 


Hotel Bulletin 


Weekly individual reports on new 
prospects in the hotel field for ad- 
vertisers. This is our “Specialized 
Service’ and is in addition to our 
“Woekly Confidential Service.”’ 





Send for Samples of this Service 


The HOTEL RULLETIN is a monthly 
hotel magazine devoted to the inter- 
ests of all departments of the modern 
transient and residential hotel. 


The HOTEL BULLETIN, Inc. 
BEN P. BRANHAM, President 
175 West Jackson 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

New York Office: 350 Madison Avenue 

Phone: Murray Hill 1075 
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Appointed by Union 
Pacific System 


The Union Pacific System, Omaha, 
Nebr., has appointed the Caples Com 
pany, New York advertising agency, tc 
direct all of its newspaper advertising 
except local business on its own rails 
at Salt Lake City, Portland and Los 
Angeles. 

The Union Pacific will feature the 
scenic attractions of Southern Utah, a 
district which it has been developing, ir 
its advertising for 1928. The Salt a. 
City office of the L. S. Gillham Company, 
Inc., advertising agency, has been ap 

inted to handle the advertising of the 

Jnion Pacific System in Salt Lake City 
territory. Newspapers and booklets will 
be the principal mediums used. 





Gardner Agency Augments 
Staft 


W. J. Moll, Albert E. Mudkin and 
Miss M. A. Davis have joined the 
Gardner Advertising Company, New 
York, They prev-ously had been asso- 
ciated with the New York office of The 
Procter & Collier Company, of which 
Mr. Moll was manager and Mr. Mud- 
kn, account executive. 

Mr. Moll and Mr. Mudkin join the 
Gardner agency as account executives 
Miss Davis becomes a member of the 
copy and service department. 

/, S. O'Connor also has joined the 
Gardner agency as art director. 





H. W. Taylor Returns to 
Paul Block 


H. Winthrop Taylor has joined the 
advertising staff of the Boston office 
of Paul Block. For the last year he 
has been with the Milwaukee Sentinel! 
at New York. Previously he had been 
with the Paul Block organization at 
Boston. 


C. D. Altick to Direct 
Fibreboard Products Sales 


C. D. Altick has been appointed di- 
rector of sales of the Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts Company, Inc., Seattle, Wash. He 
formerly was with the Paraffine Com- 
anies, Inc., as sales executive in the 
'acific Northwest. 


Appointed by “The Car Card” 


A. Wendell Holmes and Walter S. 
Newhouse, Jr., have joined the staff of 
Barron G. Collier, Inc., New York, car 
card advertising. Mr. Holmes becomes 
assistant editor of ‘“‘The Car Card” and 
Mr, Newhouse, circulat'on manager. 











Wildman Agency Changes 
Name 


The. Wildman Advertising Agency, 
Inc.,. New York, has changed its name 
to Walter K. Porzer Associates, Inc. 
The change is one of corporate title only, 
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Investors Learning to Appre- 
ciate Conservative Copy 


New Encianp Investment Trust, Inc. 
OSTON 


ditor of Printers’ Inx: 

“On the Frontiers of Advertising,” 
y Harry Merrill Hitchcock, in the 
November 24 issue, seems to me to pic- 
ture the investment advertising situa- 
tion very accurately. 

The business of investment firms is to 
market a succession of new offerings. 
Since offerings are constantly chang- 
ing, they do not lend themselves to 
consistent advertising, either local or 
national, 

Only the investment house itself has 
qualities of a permanent nature. The 
investment firm, therefore, is the only 
subject in the investment field which 
an be consistently advertised on a 
national scale. Such advertising is ob- 
viously of the institutional variety. 
Mr. Hitchcock might have gone a 
trifle further and mentioned the limita- 
tions which the New York Stock Ex- 
change places on advertising of its 
members. Stock Exchange members are 
not allowed to run “blind” advertise- 
ments; they are not allowed to indulge 
in poetic fancies as to the future; they 
ire not allowed to deal in anything but 
facts. While non-members are not so 
limited, there is an unwritten law that 
all advertising of reputable investment 
firms must be dignified and conservative 
to an extent which a eed robs the 
copy of advertising appeal. 

Investors are gra ually learning to 
appreciate this situation, however, and 
to place the most confidence in the firm 
whose advertising is the most conserva- 
tive. Advertising men themselves appre- 
ciate that “it is better to be believed 
than merely to be heard” and in the 
financial field this applies to a greater 
extent than anywhere else. 

Currton K. Wetts, 
President. 





New England Campaign for 
Consolidated Battery 


A newspaper campaign has _ been 
started in New England on the radio 
products of the Consolidated Battery 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. The Han- 
cock Payne Advertising Organization, 
Philadelphia, is directing this advertis- 
ing. 





Joins Waterbury “American” 
and “Republican” 


Rudolph Hennick, advertising man- 
ager of the Waterbury, Conn., Democrat 
for the last five years, has resigned to 
become advertising manager of the 
Waterbury American and Republican. 





Trust Account to Advertising 
Counsellors, Inc. 


The Colonial Trust Company, Read- 
ing, Pa., has placed its advertising ac- 
count with Advertising Counsellors, 
Inc., Philadelphia. 
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TRY COUNTING 
THE NEW ONES! 
Magnificent Cathedrals 
going up 
Everywhere 
A TREMENDOUSLY STRONG 


WEALTHY ORGAN IZATION 


NUMEROUS ‘BRANCHES 
in EVERY 


CITY = ‘ND TOWN 


ONLY ONE. MEDIUM 


Absolutely Restricted 
to the church buyer 
-oO- 
Write for samples and information 
concerning 
The Church Trade Journal since 1899 


THE EXPOSITOR 
710 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
156 Fifth Ave. 37 S. Wabash 
New York City Chicago, III. 




















“here Isnt a More 


Prosperous or Responsive 


Market In the Mid-West! 





-Deep Waterway 
-Lakes to Gulf Gir Line 
— Route of 14 Railroads 
-Scenic Highway 
Where the 


PEORIA 
JOURNALTRANSCRIPT 


Is Read In 4 Out of 5 Homes 














































































Avoid Much Used Syllables in 
Trade- Marking 


Recent Decisions of the Patent Office Indicate That It Is Difficult to 
Protect Marks with Such Syllables as “Zo” and “Stom” 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


1% addition to a large number of 
court decisions, three recent 
cases of the Patent Office indicate 
the inadvisability of adopting 
widely used syllables as parts of 
trade-marks. These three cases, 
decided within as many weeks, 
show that while some marks of 
the kind are registrable, they may 
not be good trade-marks, for when 
they are granted registration des- 
pite opposition proceedings, it must 
be remembered that they have little 
power to sustain opposition against 
infringing marks in the future. 

For instance, the Zonite Prod- 
ucts Company instituted opposi- 
tion proceedings not long ago 
against the registration of “Zonox” 
by Loyd A. Jessen on the ground 
of prior use and registration of 
several marks of which the word 
“Zonite” is an essential character- 
istic. Although the goods are sim- 
ilar, the Patent Office accepted reg- 
istration of “Zonox,” ruling that 
neither of the parties was the first 
to use marks for similar goods 
having as the first syllable either 
“Zo” or “Zon” and that the marks 
in question, in view of the differ- 
ence in the second syllable, are not 
so similar as to be likely to cause 
confusion in the mind of the public 
and deceive purchasers. 

Mr. Jessen, it appears, cited a 
number of registrations of marks 
including the syllables “Zo” and 
“Zon” to prove that his use of an 
initial syllable did not constitute 
similarity. In regard to this claim 
the Patent Office held that it 
seemed more likely that confusion 
would occur as between the prior 
registrations and those including 
“Zonite” than between the latter 
and “Zonox.” 

Marks that appear to be even 
more nearly similar were involved 
in the cancellation proceedings of 
Ramon Saiz Y Carlos against 
Harry Leroy Miller. In this case 


the Patent Office ruled that Miller 
is entitled to register, as a remedy 
for indigestion, the word “Stomax,” 
regardless of the fact of prior 
registration by the opposer of 
“Stomalix,” as applied to a similar 
remedy, and that prior registration 
afforded no ground for cancelling 
the registration issued to Miller. 
In the opinion of the Patent Office, 
these marks are not, in view of 
the suggestive character of the first 
syllable, so similar as to be likely 
to cause confusion in the mind of 


the public. In discussing this ap- 
parent similarity, fhe decision 
reads : 


“The first syllable of these two 
marks, ‘Stom’, is obviously sugges- 
tive, as indicating remedies for 
stomach diseases. That this office 
has heretofore so regarded it is 
shown by several prior registra- 
tions of trade-marks for medicinal 
preparations, which have this term 
as their first syllable. 

“Taking the two marks as a 
whole, and bearing in mind the 
suggestiveness of the first syllable, 
it is not believed that they so re- 
semble each other, either in ap- 
pearance or in sound when pro- 
nounced, that the public would be 
led to believe that the tablets bear- 
ing the registrant’s mark ‘Stomax’ 
originated with the petitioner, who 
had applied the term ‘Stomalix’ to 
his goods.” 

These two cases unmistakably 
show the difficulty of protecting 
marks which contain widely used 
syllables, and the case of The 
Visco Chemical Products Com- 
pany further illustrates the weak- 
ness of such marks by indicating 
a condition under which they are 
not registrable. In this case the 
Patent Office held that the appli- 
cant was not entitled to register 
“Visco” as a trade-mark for lubri- 
cating oils, on the ground that the 
notation is so similar to the reg- 
istered marks “Viscosolene,” “Vis- 
cclite” and “Viscomoter” that the 
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The American 


olfer 


acquires 
THE SOUTHERN GOLF MAGAZINE 


bgp AMERICAN GOLFER takes much pleasure in announcing 

that it has increased its range and influence by the purchase 
of THE SouTHERN GotF MAGAZINE, edited by O. B. Keeler, 
one of the best known golf writers in the game. 


THE SOUTHERN GoLF MAGAZINE, under Mr. Keeler’s able di- 
rection, has been a growing power in the affairs of Southern golf 
for several years. But pressure of outside work reached the point 
where Mr. Keeler and his publishers felt that it was better to 
come under the fold of THE AMERICAN GOLFER where O. B., 
famous also as “The Boswell of Bobby Jones,’ would make his 
same editorial contribution to a much larger circulation with a 
national and international scope. 


Mr. Keeler has been a contributor to THE AMERICAN GOLFER 
for many years but with the combination of the two magazines 
he will increase his editorial comment with the same general dis- 
cussion he has used in THE SouTHERN GOLF MaGaAZINE, a fea- 
ture which proved to be immensely popular, including as it does 
both the personal and the playing side of the game. 


By takingover THE SouTHERN GoLF MaGaZINE, THEAMERICAN 
GoLFeR not only greatly increases its circulation through the 
South, but in addition adds an editorial attraction which is certain 
to please the readers of all sections. We feel sure that our new 
readers from the South, in having Mr. Keeler’s more extended 
golf comment added to the material which THE AMERICAN 
GotFer carries in each monthly issue, will be more than satisfied 
with the new order. 


GRANTLAND RICE, Editor, 
THE AMERICAN GOLFER. 
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An Employer 
Says: 








I usually find that 
my most respon- 
sible employees, 
those earning bet- 
ter salaries are 
readers of the 





San Francisco 
Chronicle 

















can bring these 3 things 
to the job. 


Production— Compe- 
tence in turning a lay- 
out or dummy into 
finished printed matter. 
Layout—Experience in 
simple layout design 
and typography. , 
Copy—Ability to write 
easily in language for 
the man on the street. 


This is an opportunity for a 
young man to get his foot on 
the ladder in the Sales Depart- 
ment of a rapidly growing man- 
ufacturing business in uptown 
New York City. The salary will 
be modest with plenty of work 
and all around experience in 
merchandising. 

Make your letter tell com- 
pletely why you are the man. 


Address “U,” Box 46, 
Printers’ Ink 
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use of “Visco” would be likely to 
cause confusion. 

The decision considers the argu- 
ment of The Visco Chemical Prod- 
ucts Company to the effect that 
its mark distinguishes from the 
registered marks cited as much as 
they distinguish from each other, 
and that its mark has been used 
for many years without there be- 
ing any confusion in trade. Al- 
though an affidavit as to this alle- 
gation was presented, it was not 
deemed conclusive. The Patent 
Office held that the mark sought 
to be registered constitutes the 
most distinctive or at least a prom- 
inent part of the mark of each of 
the registrants relied upon by the 
examiner for anticipation. The 
decision states : 

“Without deciding whether -the 
terminology of the registered 
marks is sufficient to distinguish 
them, it seems clear the applicant 
should not be permitted the reg- 
istration of a mark having the 
more distinctive portion identical 
with the registered marks and 
lacking any distinguishing termi- 
nology. 

“Confusion would seem to be 
probable if the applicant’s mark 
appeared upon the same class of 
goods in the same commercial field 
and since any doubt should be re- 
solved against the newcomer, it is 
held the applicant is not entitled 
to registration.” 

While these decisions clearly 
point. out the conditions under 
which trade-marks containing 
widely used syllables may or may 
not conflict, according to the trade- 
mark law and the regulations of 
the Patent Office, they have even 
a more important value. For they 
show the weakness of trade-marks 
which contain the familiar syllables 
of other marks, and furnish fur- 
ther convincing evidence of the ad- 
visability of selecting marks that 
are as different as possible from 
marks existing in the field of sim- 
ilar goods. 


Death of George B. Goodall 


George B. Goodall, president of the 
Sanford Mills Corporation and the 
Goodall Worsted Mills, both of Sanford, 
Me., died recently at Hollywood, Calif. 
He was seventy-six years of age. 
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Advertising Appropria- 
tions for 1928 


(Continued from page 8) 
jected. Appropriations figured on 
this basis he considers of value in 
forecasting general business. 

George S. Parker, president of 
the Parker Pen Company, says: 
“Advertising is just as necessary 
to a nationally distributed article 
like Parker pens as it is necessary 
for a locomotive engineer to have 
plenty of coal in his tender if he 
wants to generate steam to make 
his run.” 

Colgate & Co.’s appropriation 
will exceed 1927 by an unspecified 
amount. 

Horace W. Davis, president of 
the Ansco Photoproducts Com- 
pany, advises an unspecified in- 
crease and suggests the following 
thought concerning such a cross- 
section of national advertising 
plans as is given here: “Advertis- 
ing figures generally should be an 
indication of the collective expec- 
tation of business.” 

F. Joy, vice-president of the 
Mallory Hat Company, says: “Our 
business is increasing rapidly and 
our advertising appropriation will 
be increased in the same percent- 
age. This is the definite policy of 
the company.” 

Much interest has been expressed 
in the advertising plans of the 
Postum Company for next year. 
C. M. Chester, Jr., president of the 
company, informs us that the many 
details of absorbing several com- 
panies in the last four months have 
made it difficult to formulate com- 
plete plans for next year. But he 
adds: “Our advertising appro- 
priation for 1928 will in total ex- 
ceed the advertising appropriation 

for 1927, but our budget has not 
yet been approved.” 

The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company contemplates at least 
a 5 per cent increase for 1928 

Now that the optimistic material 
has been presented, in more or less 
orderly fashion, let us approach 
the question of decrease next year. 

Here comes the only fly in the oint- 
ment, if we are to take advertising 
appropriations as an index. 








The percentage of decreases is 
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fheumatic 


horses never win any races. 
Neither do rheumatic mailing 
lists bring home prizes in the 
form of profitable sales. Why 
not limber up your mailing list? 
Bring it up to date. Then keep 
after those customers and pros- 
pects with well-planned, well 
printed Direct-Advertising— 
regularly, every month. Be- 
sides being good printers we 
create Direct Advertising that 
builds business. 


THE Stirling PRESS 


318 West 39th Street New York 
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14 Years 


in Mechanical 
Production - - 


Tuis man knows pro- 
duction. He learned it by get- 
ting his hands dirty. Fourteen 
years ago he began his career 
in a printing shop. Since then 
he has handled every phase of 
type layout, composition, press 
work and agency routine. He is 
now available. A conscientious, 
capable man with 4A agency ex- 
perience who will fit admirably 
into an organization as produc- 
tion manager or assistant. Two 
years college. Married. Thirty- 
three years old. Moderate salary. 


Address W, Box 49, Printers’ Ink 
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far larger than last year at this 
time, and though they represent 
less than 7 per cent of the whole, 
they express a note of caution 
which is worth consideration. 

One large manufacturer expects 
to get more sales with less adver- 
tising, another says he is going to 
go slow for six months, several 
other fairly large advertisers 
merely announce without comment 
a cut of approximately 10 per cent. 
These advertisers are all in differ- 
ent lines of business. 

Last year, on approximately one- 
quarter the number of letters re- 
ceived this year, the percentage 
which indicated decreases was less 
than this year. This would seem to 
indicate that though most indus- 
tries are making plans to go ahead 
with full speed after the business 
they consider waiting, there are 
some industries where extreme cau- 
tion rules, and the future doesn’t 
look quite so sure. 

Last year’s survey of 1927 ad- 
vertising appropriations showed 
the following percentages: 


Increase 
Same 
Decrease 


For the year 1928 it is: 


Increase 
Same 
Decrease 


The similarity in the percentage 
of those who indicate an increase 
is remarkable. This year the in- 
creases planned are much larger, 
as a rule. 

Yet we have a larger percentage 
of those replying who say a de- 
crease is in prospect. 

It is a case of seeing the facts and 
making your own prognostications. 

One extra fact seems well worth 
noting. Out of the 212 letters 
received, not one even mentioned 
the fact that 1928 was a presiden- 
tial year. 

It doesn’t look from that result 
as though these business executives 
were particularly worried about 
that bugaboo. Steady employment 
of the masses, high production and 
earning power seem to interest 
them far more. 
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Trade Commis- 
sion Adopts Probation 
Ruling 


IRMS and individuals cited in 

cease and desist orders by the 
Federal Trade Commission will, in 
effect, be placed on probation over 
a period of ninety days, according 
to a new ruling that has been 
adopted. This ruling empowers 
the Commission to reopen within 
that period any cases which it 
deems proper in instances where 
an order has been issued dismiss- 
ing the complaint. 

The rule also provides for in- 
sertion in every order to cease and 
desist the specific number of days 
in which the respondent must file 
a report in writing to show how 
he has complied with the order. 
This part of the rule, while often 
applied by the Commission in par- 
ticular cases, has not been gen- 
erally applied in all cases. 

Under the new rule, the Com- 
mission will exercise the privilege 
which it explains is its right under 
the statute, to reopen a case for 
such further proceedings as it may 
deem proper. This will apply in 
cases where there has been issued 
an order to cease and desist, an 
order dismissing a complaint, or 
other order disposing of a pro- 
ceeding any time within ninety days 
after the entry of such order, for 
good cause shown in writing and 
on notice to the parties involved. 


M. Shaw with Joseph 
Richards Agency 


D. Minard Shaw has been placed in 
charge of the new business department 
of the Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency He for- 
merly conducted an advertising agency 
at New York, and, prior to that, was 
Eastern advertising manager of the Ford 
Motor Company. 


S. R. Coons Advanced by 
Gimbel Brothers 


Sheldon R. Coons has been made an 
executive vice-president and _ general 
merchandise and sales manager of the 
New York store of Gimbel Brothers. He 
has been director of sales and adver- 
tising. 
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The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


Announces 


The establishing of its own 


Pacific Coast Offices 
SUITE 1213 RUSS BUILDING 


San Francisco, California 


Also 


The appointment of 


THOMAS L. EMORY 
MANAGER 


As effective December 15, 1927 


J. T. BECKWITH, President 


The S. C. Beckwith Special Agency 


New York Chicago St. Louis Detroit 
Philadelphia Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Business Professor J. O. 


McKinsey, of the 
Executive, University of 
1928 Type Chicago, has said 

that he has noted, in his study of 
business organization and _ the 
science of management, an impor- 
tant trend in the selection of men 
for chief executives of industrial 
corporations. 

In commenting upon the large 
number of lawyers who have be- 
come chief executives of large or- 
ganizations in the last few years, 
he pointed out that they were se- 
lected, not because of their knowl- 
edge of law, or because legal prob- 
lems are so important or so com- 
plex that a man of great legal 
knowledge is needed at the head of 
the organization, but because the 
good attorney, by his training in 
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college and business life, is pri- 
marily a solver of problems. 

It is the opinion of many busi- 
ness leaders that 1928 is going to 
require executives who are not 
products of the dynamic school of 
high-pressure selling but who have 
won promotion because they have 
carefully analyzed facts, markets 
and profits. There was a time 
when every chief executive was 
supposed to be a dynamic indi- 
vidual, who, when a problem was 
put up to him, thought for a mo- 
ment and gave an immediate an- 
swer, then stuck to it right or 
wrong. There was a tendency to 
pick men who would go out after 
volume of business, keeping the 
whole organization on its toes 
through fear of being fired and 
other high-pressure methods. The 
type of executive needed for the 
present state of business is one 
who, when a subordinate puts a 
problem up to him, is willing to 
admit that he may not be able to 
give an answer immediately but 
that he will consider it carefully 
and arrive at some conclusion 
later. He is the type who insists 
upon careful analysis of markets 
before entering them, and who 
will not go out after the last un- 
profitable 10 per cent of business 
merely because it represents 10 
per cent added to sales volume. He 
is not going to make a fetish of 
beating quotas. 

The successful executive of 1928 
is the sort of man who is more 
interested in keeping the relations 
of his company with the human 
beings upon which it depends for 
business on a clean, honest and 
permanent basis. 

Profit—not mere volume—is the 
goal. With short-sighted or merely 
aggressive leadership, increasing 
sales volume and declining net 
profits may go hand in hand. The 
annual reports now beginning to 
be sprinkled through the financial 
pages will give many proofs of 
that fact. 

The year ahead requires analysis 
of markets, careful planning, then 
aggressive sales and advertising 
policies, if profitable business is to 
be secured. For companies that 
follow this sort of program, 
profits should be higher next year. 
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A Lesson in Once more the 
devil of compe- 


Economics titi 

ition turns out 
for Palo Alto +. je an angel 
in disguise, 

Three salesmen dropped into a 
Texas town, according to an article 
in the Dry Goods Economist, and 
began selling rayon hosiery from 
house-to-house. Women bought 
in considerable numbers and found 
the merchandise satisfactory. News 
of the incursion soon reached the 
ears of local retailers. A commit- 
tee from the dry goods section of 
the town called upon the chief of 
police and asked him to stop the 
three canvassers. The town had 
no license regulation. Whereupon 
the chief was asked to see what 
bluffing could do, and accordingly 
the three men were asked to show 
their licenses. The bluff worked 
and the offending canvassers left 
town. They had by this time 
pretty thoroughly covered about 


one-third of the town’s residential ; 


section. 
Then the local merchants made 
a discovery. Women who had 


purchased rayon hosiery from the 


three canvassers began patroniz- 
ing stores that handled silk ap- 
parel. Where these women had 
been satisfied with cotton, they 
now came te buy silk, and not 
merely silk hosiery but other silk 
apparel as well. Stranger than 
any fiction, the truth by degrees 
declared itself to the local mer- 
chants. The three canvassers of 
rayon hosiery had actually done 
them a great service. They had, 
in fact, been benefactors — they 
had fractured a fixed habit and 
crashed open a new market—and 
the profitable results of their work 
to the merchants would have mul- 
tiplied itself had they. been allowed 
to stay in town and go on can- 
vassing. 

How long it takes business men 
to learn that competition, when 
legitimate, is a constructive force! 
While competition often begins by 
dividing, it invariably continues, if 
allowed to take a natural course, 
by multiplying. If this were not 
so, trade would not tend to flourish 
in congested centers, as it does. 
Stores in isolated communities or 
outside of the shopping districts 
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are not benefited so much as hurt 
by the absence of competition. 

It is perfectly obvious now to 
the merchants of Palo Alto, 
Tex., the town in question, that 
the hosiery business they lost to 
the rayon house-to-house canvass- 
ers had been smudge on their spec- 
tacles for years, blinding their 
vision to the increased volume of 
sales not only of other and better 
hosiery, and more of it, but of 
other articles of under and outer 
wearing apparel which these wo- 
men now demand as the accom- 
paniments of their new stock- 
ings. Had these merchants been 
alive to the advantages that were 
certain to accrue to them from 
the efforts of these three house-to- 
house canvassers, they would 
rather have petitioned the manu- 
facturer to send on other can- 
vassers instead of taking steps to 
have them ushered out of town. 


Substituting One of the most 
Co-operation progressive and 


alert jobbers in 
for Pressure ji. field said re- 


cently that if some manufacturers 
would concentrate more on co- 
operation and less on pressure they 
would make more profit at the end 
of the year. He is the exclusive 
distributor in a large territory for 
several important manufacturers. 
When he has taken on a new 
product he feels that the manu- 
facturer should look on him as a 
merchandising unit well equipped 
and as desirous as the manufac- 
turer is of selling all the goods 
that he can. “Having taken on 
the line and having studied it, we 
want co-operation in disposing of 
what we have, not an effort to sell 
us more,” he says. 

Under these circumstances, the 
manufacturer who constantly keeps 
sending salesmen to buyers for 
such a concern is wasting the buy- 
ers’ time and his money. This jobber 
pointed out that the percentage of 
o-ders he places with such sales- 
men is so negligible as to run 
under 1 per cent and in such cases 
it usually develops that the man 
happened to appear at a time when 
the buyer was planning to send in 
an order by mail anyway. While this 
particular jobber may seem to some 
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manufacturers to have a chip on 
his shoulder, it is true that under 
the system of controlled distribu- 
tion, missionary men who prac- 
tically become members of the 
jobber’s staff are often far more 
effective than salesmen who call 
on such jobbers regularly. 

It is a curious fact that, in some 
industries, having made an ex- 
clusive jobber arrangement the 
manufacturer does not change his 
sales policy to fit in with the new 
plan. What the exclusive jobber 
wants is co-operation in helping 
him make the retailers in his 
territory better merchants. A mis- 
sionary man who keeps such 
jobbers in close touch with every- 
thing, from prices to new models 
and selling ideas, is increasing 
business for his company not by 
selling more goods to the jobber 
but by teaching the dealers in the 
territory how to sell more goods 
to the consumer. The manufac- 
turer with an exclusive jobber ar- 
rangement who looks on his sales- 
men as people who will increase 
outlets so that the jobber buys 
more merchandise from the fac- 
tory to replace the stock in the 
retailers’ stores, is doing a good 
job. Many a big manufacturer 
would find that he could discon- 
tinue some of his selling offices 
and substitute missionary men for 
high-pressure salesmen with great 
benefit to his net profits at the end 
of the year. There is still too 
much extravagance in selling, too 
much duplication of selling efforts, 
too much pressure and not enough 
co-operation. 

A Wish If you, an adver- 
for tiser, could have 

one wish granted 

Christmas that would lead 
to healthier business next year and 
in the years to follow, what would 
that wish be? Not a selfish one, 
mind you, that would help you alone, 
but one that, if granted, would 
bring greater happiness to a vast 
body of men, women and children 
all over this land, and perhaps in 
other lands as well. Remember, 
this is the time of peace and joy 
to men of good-will. 

You would not make the wish 
as a manufacturer, or a producer, 
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or a sales manager, but you would 
have in mind that you were an 
advertiser and the wish, if 
granted, would be granted to you, 
as an advertiser. What would the 
wish 

Think it over—see if it would 
perhaps be of this sort: “My wish 
—my desire—is that I may adver- 
tise henceforth and for evermore in 
a perfectly sincere and truthful 
manner. My wish is that my ad- 
vertising may not be misleading, 
by commission or omission. My 
wish is that the words of my ad- 
vertising may convey an impres- 
sion that will be borne out by the 
article I sell; that I may not, by 
innuendo or direct misrepresenta- 
tion, falsify about my product or 
my competitor’s ; that my advertis- 
ing may not attempt to sell some- 
thing at an unfairly high price 
merely because it has been adver- 
tised into popularity. I wish that 
all other advertisers would do as 
I am doing.” 

If you want these things hard 
enough—if all the advertisers 
who read this want them hard 
enough—you will get your wish. 
And business will be healthier as 
a result. 


Chicago Newspaper 


Representatives Elect Officers 
At its annual meeting last week, Fred 
F. Parsons, of the Ford-Parsons Com- 
any, was elected president of the 
Newspaper Representatives Association 
of Chicago. W. H. Stockwell becomes 
vice-president for the new year while 
Berry Stevens, of Howland and How- 
land, was elected secretary. The new 
treasurer is H. Scheerer. 
rge Noee, Fred Crawford and 
P. L. Henriquez were elected directors. 


Talbot Publication to Become 
Semi-Monthly 


The Iowa Farmer and the Corn Belt 
Farmer, published monthly by Paul B. 
Talbot. Des Moines, Iowa, will be con- 
solidated with the January issue as the 
Iowa Farmer and Corn Belt Farmer. It 
will appear semi-monthly. 


D. W. Jardine Joins 
“The Sportsman” 
David W. Jardine, who has been with 
the advertising department of Town & 
Country, New York, for a number of 


years, has joined the Eastern advertising 
staff of The Sportsman at New York. 
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| The Philadelphia Inquirer 
Enters the Home Stretch 
1,437,900 LINES 
In the Lead! 


The Philadelphia Inquirer is about to close 
another year retaining the same dominating 
leadership in advertising lineage it has held 
for more than a decade. Its quality and 
quantity of circulation, its unusual reader-in- 
terest and its carrier delivery to over 75% 
of Philadelphia’s worth-while homes every 
morning of the year has made The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer preferred in Philadelphia. 


The advertising lineage totals of the various 
Philadelphia newspapers for the eleven -nonths 
of 1927 are given below. 


INQUIRER 18,611,700 Lines 
Bulletin 17,173,800 “ 
Ledger .... 

Eve. Ledger 13,201,200 “ 
Record .... 8,238,600 “ 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Pennsylvania’s ONE Big Morning Paper 
Branch Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
285 Madison Ayg- Woodward & Kelly 610 Hearst Bldg. 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
































Advertising Club News 


Research Bureau to Establish 
Value of Work with Test 


In order that the International Ad- 
vertising Association may be able to 
talk more definitely in terms of results 
rather than expectancy regarding the 
value of its research program, a test 
campa.gn is now being conducted in 
an area covering seventeen counties: 
An announcement concerning this test 
and its purpose was made last week 
at New York following a series of con- 
ferences which were attended by Walter 
A. Strong, publisher of the Chicago 
Daily News and chairman of the Re- 
search Bureau, and C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the association. 

The test, according to Mr. Strong, 
will be financed by an individual with- 
out expense to the association. Its cost 
is estimated to run from $50,000 to 
$75,0.0. The study covers a metropol- 
itan area and surrounding territory of 
seventeen counties. It is being conducted 
to prove to the advertising industry the 
need of a clearing-house of research in- 
formation and to convince those in the 
business that it will be to their advan- 
tage to give this work their financial 
support. 

“There is a vaguely critical desire 
to know what work is to be done by the 
Bureau and what it means to indusfry,” 
Mr. Strong said. ‘“‘For that reason we 
are having a series of meetings with 
representatives of var.ous advertising 
interests. There is a growing feeling 
that the research work is the whole of 
the International association. This is a 
mistaken impression as the Bureau work 
is Only one activity in the Association’s 
program. My point is that the Associa- 
tion should have the support of every 
person in the profession.” 

* * * 


New York Women’s League 
Holds Christmas Dinner 


The League of Advertising Women 
of New York held its Christmas dinner 
on December 20. Thomas H. Moore, 
associate director of the Bureau of Ad- 
vertising of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association; Kenneth Collins, 
advertising manager of R. H. Macy & 
Company, New York, and A. H. Mess- 
ing, of the Peck Advertising Agency, 
were the speakers. 

Mr. Moore spoke on “The Dramatics 
of the Ford Campaign.” He described 
the use of rotogravure space in fifty- 
nine newspapers, which began last Sun- 
day, as the second step in the program. 

* * * 


Red Wing Club Holds Rural 


Education Day 

The Red Wing, Minn., Advertising 
Club held a rural education day to which 
all the children in the rural districts 
were invited. About 2,500 attended and 
were entertained with a luncheon and 
motion picture performance, and later 
taken through the factories of the city. 
Prizes were offered for the best essay 
written by the children on what they 
saw. 


Sphinx Club Meets 


There was an attendance of about 
seventy-five members and guests at the 
first meeting of the Sphinx Club, New 
York, for this season, Instead of meet- 
ing in the evening, as has been cus- 
tomary, the Sphinx members at this 
meeting gathered at luncheon. 

The speakers were Roy E. Tilles, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Gotham Silk osiery ‘Company, and 
George K. Morrow, president of the 
Gold Dust Corporation. “Gotham’s Suc- 
cessful Method of Hand-to-Mouth Sell- 
ing,” was the subject of the address by 
Mr. Tilles which is reported on page 
33 of this issue. The address by Me. 
Morrow, in which he expressed his 


opinion of the value of good-will, is re- 
ported on page ar 
* 


* 


Fifth District Convention 
Committee Meets 


The general committee for the Fifth 
District Convention of the International 
Advertising Association, and the Adver- 
tising Commission, met recently with 
Robert A. Warfel, executive secretary, and 
made general plans for the convention at 
Grand Rapids, January 23 and 24. The 
keynote of the convention will be “De- 
veloping and Maintaining a Market.” 
There will be sessions devoted to retail 
advertising, community advertising, photo- 
engraving, newspapers, outdoor adver- 
tising, graphic arts, public utilities, ad- 
vertising specialties, financial advertising, 
direct mail, national and industrial ad- 
vertising and window display. 

* * * 


E. F. Eilert Heads Printing 
Crafts Club 


E. F. Eilert. of the Ejilert Printing 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Printing Crafts Club, of New York. 
J. W. Valiant, New York manager of 
the Harris-Seybold-Potter Company, is 
now vice-president. Jacob Kromberg, of 
Kromberg & Lustgarten, is treasurer, 
and Alonzo Ott, of the Yawman 
Erbe Manufacturing Company is secre- 


tary. 
* * * 


Boston Club to Be Host 


to Children 
The Advertising Club of Boston will 
distribute certificates entitling five hun- 
dred children, between the ages of three 
and twelve, to obtain shoes from local 
dealers. This will be done in conjune- 
tion with the Christmas party given by 


the club. 
a 


Seattle, Club Forms 
Financial Department 


The Seattle, Wash., Advertising Club 
has formed a financial advertising ~de- 
partment, which will be under the direc- 
tion of Carl W. Art. Its first meeting 
will be held on December 28. 
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Pennsylvania Outdoor 


Association to Meet 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the 
Outdoor Advertisin Association of 
Pennsylvania will be held at New 
Castle, Pa., on January 23 and 24. The 
program will be devoted to a clinic on 
lant operation and a school course on 
ocal sales. 

John Paver, head of the plant and 
service department of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America, Chi- 
cago, will direct the plant operation 
clinic, and A. Norrington, president of 
the Pennsylvania association, will con- 
duct the school. The speakers at the 
banquet will be Lorado Taft, sculptor, 
and E. Allen Frost, counselor of the 
national esscciation.. 

* 


Shock Absorber Makers Form 


Better Business Committee 

Shock absorber manufacturers have 
appointed a committee to co-operate 
with the National Better Business Bu- 
reau, to help improve advertising meth- 
ods and standardize trade practices in 
that industry. 

Guy Lemmon, Hassler Manufacturing 
Company; Edward Rothman, Campbell- 
Ewald Company, representing the Delco- 
Remy Corporation; W. A 
Engineering Corporation; G. A. Ralls, 
Gabriel Snubber Company, and V. W. 
Dow, John Warren atson Company, 


are members of this committee. 
es 2 


Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Appointments 


Miss Mayme L. ae assistant sec- 
retary of the Direct ail Advertising 
Association, Detroit, has been appointed 
secretary of the Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of the World. Miss 
Helen Seevers, St. Louis, has nm .ap- 
golnted publicity director, and Mrs. 
Josephine Clancey Wice, président of 
the Los Angeles Advertising Associa- 
tion of Women, as representative of the 
Pacific Coast on the survey committee. 
S$ 2 


Dayton Club Plans 


Lecture Series 

The Advertising Club of Dayton, 
Ohio, will hear a series of three lec- 
tures by Frank D. Slutz, director of 
the Moraine Park School, of that city. 
The subjects will be: “Advertising and 
Attention”; “Advertising and uman 
Motives”; and “The Psychology of the 
Advertiser.” 

* * * 


Trent Collins Heads 
Tampa Club 


Trent Collins has been elected presi- 
dent of the Advertising Club of 
Tampa, Fla. 

* ¢ @ 


Made Directors of Seattle Club 
Milton Seizow, Hugh Baird, Carl 
Tuerke and L. J. Antonson have been 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Advertising Club of Seattle, Wash. 
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Stresses Youth as Advertising 
° Asset 


“Youth, in advertising, is an asset 
today,” declared Professor George Bur- 
ton Hotchkiss, chairman of the depart- 
ment of marketing, New York Univer- 
sity, at a dinner meeting of the Triad 
League, New York University adver- 
tising club, which was held at the Ad- 
vertising Club of New York on Decem- 
ber 16. This fact was brought home 
to him, he stated, by a recent advertise- 
ment in Printers’ Inx of George Bat- 
ten Company, Inc., which placed the 
average age of its copy staff far under 
his own. Professor Hotchkiss’s talk was 
on what he would do were he starting 
out into advertising again. 

Bruce Barton, G. Lynn Sumner, Fred 
W. Goudy and Professor C. H. Sprague 
of New York University were guests of 
honor at the dinner. 

* 


Lincoln Club Appoints 
H. E. Anderson 


Harry E. Anderson, of the Nebraska 
Farmer, has been appointed chairman of 
the “On-to-Detroit” committee of the 
Lincoln, Nebr., Advertising Club. He 
succeeds W. S. Trumbull, resigned. Mr. 
Anderson was also appointed to the 
“On-to-Detroit’’? committee of the Ninth 
District of the International Advertis- 
ing Association. 


P. S. Weil, Advertising 


Manager, Freshman Company 

Paul S. Weil will be in charge of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion of the 
Chas. Freshman Company, Inc., New 
York, Freshman Masterpiece radios, ef- 
fective January 1. For over four years 
he was with Frank Kiernan & Company 
and, for the last year and a half, with 
Albert Frank & Company, Inc. 


H. M. Applegate to Leave 


Williamson Candy Company 
Henry M. Applegate, for the last six 
years general manager at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., of the Williamson Candy Com- 
pany, maker of Oh Henry! candy 
products, will shortly leave that com- 
pany. He formerly was Western man- 
ager of Harper’s Bazar, New York. 


“The Dakota Farmer” Ap- 


points James M. Riddle 

The Dakota Farmer, Aberdeen, S. D., 
has appointed the James M. Riddle 
Company, publishers’ representative, as 
advertising representative for all terri- 
tory except Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota. 


Wilbur Lewis Joins Calkins 
& Holden 


Wilbur Lewis has joined the co 
staff of Calkins & Holden, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. He formerly 
was with the > Richards Company, 
Inc., and the J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Inc. 








The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HE best laid schemes for 

stimulating employees to make 
suggestions gang aft a-gley. 
“What I would like for Christ- 
mas,” writes a member of the 
Class, “is just one neat new little 
idea for enticing the shrinking 
suggestion out into the light. I 
have a very fair schedule of re- 
wards for suggestions made, and 
an elastic committee scheme that 
avoids the ‘one man _ decision’ 
danger, but what I need more than 
modus is a timer for the ignition. 
Tell me, O Alma Pater, how can 
I keep employees uninterruptedly 
interested so that their suggestions 
will waft our way when there are 
any to waft?” 

Suggestions for employee sug- 
gestion plans should not be hard 
to obtain from those who operate 
such plans. It is pretty generally 
agreed nowadays that a suggestion 
system will not yield returns un- 
less suggestions are rewarded, the 
amount of the reward bearing 
some real relation to the value of 
the suggestion. Not only that, but 
all suggestions must be rewarded 
—those adopted, those approved, 
and those whose only merit is their 
sincerity. Moreover, it is gen- 
erally agreed that a suggestion 
committee must not be a one- or 
two-person body, and that the re- 
jection or adoption of suggestions 
should not rest with a single per- 
son or an individual member of‘a 
committee. 

A plan recently brought to the 
Schoolmaster’s attention comes 
from I. I. Sperling, publicity 
manager of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. This company’s house 
magazine is mailed to employees 
and to an outside list. Copies of 
the magazine going to employees 
contain a “confidential insert.” 
This is a four-page leaflet convey- 
ing information and news of in- 
terest only to the bank’s employees. 
Page three of the copy sent to the 
Schoolmaster describes in. detail 
a suggestion made by an employee 
which the “Suggestion Committee” 
of the bank adopted. Page four is 
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in the form of a memo addressed 
to the chairman of the “Suggestion 
Committee” and reads: “Below I 
have made a suggestion which I 
believe will increase the efficiency 
of the bank as a whole, or of cer- 
tain departments or offices. I 
hope you can use it.” 

The merit of this idea, it seems 
to the Schoolmaster, is that em- 
ployees are asked to make a sug- 
gestion and provided with the 
means of making it at the time 
they are told that a suggestion 
from another employee has - been 
adopted and rewarded. The de- 
scription of a successful sugges- 
tion pzinted for them to read is 
both an assurance of reward and 
a guide as to the kind of sugges- 
tion which will most likely prove 
to be successful. 

The Schoolmaster will be glad 
to hear from other members of the 
Class who may use or know of 
good suggestion starters. 

* * * 


Several months ago, in a talk 
before the Class, the Schoolmaster 
referred to a folder into which he 
throws miscellaneous clippings on 
various subjects gleaned from the 
different publications that cross his 
desk. This morning, he was 
transferring some of these clip- 
pings to his regular file when it 
occurred to him that several of 
them would serve a more useful 
purpose if placed on exhibition. 

_For example, one of the clip- 
pings is from the testimony of 
Mark L. Felber, of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, during 
the recent hearings at New York 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 
Mr. Felber was talking about Mr. 
Firestone’s project in Liberia, 
where it is intended to cultivate 
1,000,000 acres for rubber grow- 
ing. “Mr. Firestone wants to 
keep in pretty close touch with 
that every day,” Mr. Felber testi- 
fied. “Cabling is very expensive, 
and that expense must be taken 
out of the ultimate consumer, so 
in order to reduce our communica- 
tion cost we are installing a wire- 
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$ 5 per Year with 
over 80% Renewals 


No man will continue paying $5.00 per year for his 
business paper unless it is of real value to him. The 
fact that BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGE- 
MENT is $5.00 per year and has a renewal percent- 
age averaging above 80% for the past five years, is proof of 
great reader interest. You can cash in on this reader inter- 
est by presenting your sales message to the subscribers of 
BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. These 
building owners and managers make the final selection of 
products used for constructing and maintaining office, loft, apart- 
ment buildings, co-operative apartments and apartment hotels. 
Talk to these executives every two weeks through their business 
paper, BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 


BUILDINGS ano 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


PORTER-LANGTRY CO.., Publishers 
Member A. B. 0. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
Eastern Office: 100 East gand St., New York City 
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TO GRAYBAR 
BUILDING 
TENANTS 

ESPECIALLY 


Whenthemorning 
Conference 
is over— 


There’s a restaurant in 
the Graybar Building 
where you can fittingly 
dine a guest—or recharge 


your own batteries for 
the afternoon’s work. 


At the Savarin your vis- 
ualization of a perfect 
luncheon comes true in 
the finished proof— 
whether your mealtime 
idea is comparable to a 
spread in colors or a four- 
teen line classified. 


SAVARIN 


RESTAURANT 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
NEW YORK CITY 
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less system. We expect that to be 
in operation within the next few 
months, so we will then cut out all 
cabling expense.” 

To the Schoolmaster, this bit of 
testimony is interesting because it 
demonstrates how our biggest cor- 
porations continually strive to cut 
costs in the most unexpected 
places. Cabling would not ordi- 
narily appear to be an item of 
expense calling for more than 
casual control. Yet Firestone 
deems it important enough to 
warrant building his own wireless 
system. 

* * * 

Another clipping referred to a 
restaurant located at Los Angeles, 
called “The Brown Derby.” True 
to its name, the restaurant is built 
exactly in the form of a derby 
and what is more it is painted 
brown. This plan of decorating 
retail stores in an unusual way is 
a rapidly growing practice. Sev- 
eral chains, notably one in the 
shoe field and one selling confec- 
tions, trace their success almost as 
much to their unusual exteriors 
and interiors as to the merchan- 
dise they carry and the service 
they give. 

** * 

A third clipping is an advertise- 
ment of The Columbia Mills, Inc., 
maker of Columbia window shades 
and rollers. The copy appeared in 
a business paper and is captioned: 
“IT use ’em myself.” The text 
starts off with: “‘I wear ’em my- 
self’—I have ‘em in my own 
house’—little phrases like these are 
more convincing sales arguments 
than half-hour orations on ‘dura- 
bility,’ ‘economy’ and ‘beauty.’” 
The advertisement then pictures 
four prominent department and 
dry goods stores which have in- 
stalled Columbia window shades 
in every window in their build- 
ings. 

This sales argument is probably 
as old as selling itself—and yet it 
does not appear to have lost any 
of its efficacy. “I use it myself,” 
when coming from a retailer, car- 
ries a sales-clinching punch that is 
not to be denied. This is why a 
number of alert manufacturers 
make every effort to get theit 
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Binders 
for the 


Printers Ink 
PUBLICATIONS 


Executives who have formed the 
habit of getting all the informa- 
tion possible before tackling new 
sales and advertising problems 


keep files of PRINTERS’ INK. 


To make these files more acces- 
sible we sell binders at cost. The 
Weekly is $1.25, postpaid, and 
the Monthly $2.00, postpaid. 
These binders are an attractive 
addition to any desk or library. 


TEAR OFF HERE 


The Printers’ Ink Publications, 
185 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
Weekly binders at $1.25 each; 
Monthly binders at $2.00 each. Check will be sent upon 


receipt of invoice. 
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COPY AND CONTACT 
man 
wanted 


e 


—preferably with selling 
or retail store experi- 
ence—a man who can 
work with other men— 
who can size up the 
need and produce ad- 
vertising that looks, 
sounds and IS right— 
probably has a flair for 
art and copy, but 
MUST have a sense for 
merchandising—an 
interesting and sizable 
job—salary about $75. 


ADDRESS ‘“‘Z” 
BOX 192, PRINTERS’ INK 























Production 
Detail Manager 
or Assistant 


REQUIREMENTS: A man between 
25 and 35, who has had several 
years’ actual agency experience as 
a production detail manager or as- 
sistant, in charge of such work. 
Must have knowledge of typography, 
printing, engraving, etc. Must be 
able to organize his work systemati- 
cally and carry responsibility. 
THE WORE: To act as assistant, 
in charge of all production detail, 
to general agency executive. Will 
be required to handle work on 
15 to 20 accounts active in national 
and trade media, newspapers, and 
direct mail. 
THE OPPORTUNITY: A rapidly 
growing agency with personnel of 
twenty people that seeks men of 
exceptional ability and believes in 
making the reward commensurate 
with the individual contribution. 
Apply by letter, stating age, 
experience, and _ starting salary 
expected. 


WM. B. REMINGTON, INC. 
21 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 
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dealers not only to sell their mer- 
chandise but actually to use it in 
their homes. 

oe © 


Finally, there is a clipping from 
a farm publication—an advertise- 
ment of the Imperial Sugar Com- 
pany. This piece of copy features 
the fact that “Many thrifty women 
save these Imperial bags—em- 
broider them—and keep them for 
that appreciated gift. After guid- 
ing you to satisfactory cane sugar 
purchases, these closely woven 
cotton bags make ideal tea-towels; 
they are doubly useful.” 

Who said thrift is a forgotten 
virtue in this country? 

* + 

Advertisers often preach to 
dealers the idea of service. Deal- 
ers, in turn, have often failed to 
see where such service benefits 
them, especially when the service 
rendered is not on a product that 
was sold by them. 

The Schoolmaster recently was 
involved in an incident which 
shows how service, even though 
rendered on an article bought else- 
where, may bring a worth-while 
return. 

Asked to accompany a friend of 
his in the purchase of a watch, 
the Schoolmaster obligingly set 
out with him one noon. When 
this friend turned the corner from 
Fifth Avenue and paused in front 
of a small jewelry shop almost 
hidden in a side street, the School- 
master was surprised, for he has 
always felt that in buying an 
article such as a piece of jewelry 
it is a wise policy to patronize one 
of the larger and better known 
stores. 

The Schoolmaster, however, had 
no time to express an opinion be- 
fore he found himself in the little 
shop where his friend proceeded to 
select and purchase a watch that 
really looked like a fine buy. As 
soon as they were out in the street 
again, the Schoolmaster asked why 
this particular shop had _ been 
chosen. 

“T’'ll tell you why,” the friend 
replied. “On three different oc- 
casions when I have needed small 
repair jobs done on my watch 
such as fixing a loosened hand or 
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cleaning the crystal, I have 
dropped into this little shop be- 
cause it was convenient to the 
office. Each time I have been sur- 
prised to have this dealer tell me 
that there would be no charge for 
the service. All in all he has 
probably given me a half hour of 
his time for nothing. Naturally 
when I came to think about where 
I should buy this watch, this little 
place came to mind; and, although 
I have always felt as you probably 
do, that one of the larger places 
should be patronized, the courtesy 
and service I have received from 
this dealer somehow made me feel 
that this place is reliable and de- 
serving of my trade.” 
* * * 


“Tt quite knocks one’s eye out,” 
said a visiting Britisher to the 
Schoolmaster at lunch the other 
day, “to find such extraordinary 
ignorance among American busi- 
ness men of the whereabouts of 
different foreign countries. It is 
almost more amusing to me than 
the knowledge of such matters dis- 
played by Moran and Mack, whom 
I heard at one of your music halls 
just recently. Said the tall one, 
‘You must have traveled restric- 
tively, huh?’ To which the short 
one replied, ‘Boy, I’ve been all 
over Europe, Asia, Cincinnati—’ 
adding, after a divagation, that he 
had really never been to Cincin- 
nati but ‘had traveled all over 
Rome.’ ” 

The Schoolmaster has more than 
once rasped upon this theme and 
hopes members of the Class will 
do some rasping on their own ac- 
count to the end that the address- 
ing of mail matter and the care of 
mailing lists may come to receive 
more intelligent treatment from 
those who do this work. A mem- 
ber’ of the Class whose address, 
until recently, has been Box 415, 
Wellington, New Zealand, writes: 

“Since an article appeared (in 
The Little Schoolmaster’s Class- 
room) some months ago on the 
errors in addressing mail, I have 
clipped a few coupons. All these 
inquiries were made on my im- 
printed letterhead with the address 
clearly shown. All were to 
United States houses of national 
repute. Out of twenty-three 
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Business Paper Publishers 
Opportunity 


A successful space salesman with 
a splendid sales record wants two 
substantial business papers, prefer- 
ably A. B. C. and A. B. P., in 
territory East of Buffalo-Pittsburgh. 

Writer is well and favorably 
known among wide range of manu- 
facturers and all agencies and has 
had broad experience in the sale of 
business-paper space. 

A drawing account against 15% 
commission on net collections from 
the territory is required. Publi- 
cations must have agency discount 
and have net page rate of $75.00 
or better. 

One publication under my repre- 
sentation in 1926 showed increase 
of over 500% in business actually 
run and 94% renewed following 
year. Have almost doubled the 
volume for another publisher dur- 
ing 1927. 

To a business-paper publisher in 
a basic industry I will guarantee a 
personal interview at my expense if 
his publication has the earmarks of 
possibilities. 


| Address ‘“‘C,”” Box 195, 
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Advertising 
Copy Writer 
Wanted 


Well established A.A.A.A. 
advertising agency located 
in large city near Chicago, 
has opening for a high- 
grade, experienced adver- 
tising agency copy writer 
who has ability to develop 
completely rounded cam- 
paigns for national adver- 
tising accounts, including 
plans, layouts and strong 
selling copy, particularly 
in the domestic appliance 
field. Write fully outlining 
complete past experience, 
qualifications and salary 
required. All members of our 
copy staff are informed of this 
advertisement. Communica- 
tions will be held strictly con- 
fidential. Address ‘‘D."’ Box 196, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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WANTED 
House Organ Editor 
With Selling Experience 


He is wanted by a nationally 
known direct selling organization 
with headquarters in New York. 
Must be a clear, forceful writer 
with practical understanding of 
the individual salesman’s prob- 
lems. A real opportunity for a 
thoroughly high grade man. Write 
giving age, full statement of past 
experience and salary expected. 
Address “B,” Box 194, 
Printers’ Ink. 








Art Director 


NINE years Agency ex- 
perience—twelve years serv- 
ing some of the largest ac- 
counts in the United States 
in a merchandising capacity. 
Versatile — Original — Crea- 
tive. Services are available 
to a responsible lithographic 
or printing plant—more in- 
terested in an opportunity 
than amount of salary. Ad- 
dress “G,” Box 198, P. I. 








Assistant to President 


Active man with valuable ex- 
perience in branch manage- 
ment; direction of advertis- 
ing and sales; administrative 
work. Would like to be con- 
sidered as possible confidential 
assistant to chief executive of 
large organization—manufac- 
turer, agency or publisher— 
New York. “Interview,” Box 
48, Printers’ Ink. 
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varied inquiries, I received four- 
teen wrong addresses—all _. mis- 
takes in the box number. 

“This part of the world comes 
under the term ‘Foreign Trade’ in 
your returns, and such errors do 
not help the Ame-ican representa- 
tive in distant fields. Some 
American houses will insist on 
adding ‘Australia’ to a New Zea- 
land address. Excuse it, please, 
but we are 1,200 miles away from 
the nearest Australian port—three 
and one-half days’ sea travel on 
one of the dirtiest pieces of water 
in the world. We are not part of 
Australia and although our eco- 
nomic life is very much mixed in 
with that Continent, these two 
small islands are almost a race 
apart. Too many American 
traders fail to realize that. One 
American manufacturer of sport- 
ing goods and a large advertiser 
told me that the nearest store for 
their goods was Melbourne— 
nearly 2,000 miles away—and they 
stated it as if I could take the 
next tramcar and pop in and buy 
my swimming suit.” 


Death of E. W. Spaulding 


Eugene Willard Spaulding, for more 
than twenty-five years advertising direc- 
tor of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and The Country 
Gentleman, died at New York, Decem 
ber 14. hen_a young man he joined 
the staff of Cosmopolitan, New York, 
and later became advertising manager 
of that publication. He relinquished this 
position to go with The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post about the time when Cyrus 
H Curtis began to build up_ that 
magazine, remaining with the Curtis 
organization until 1912, when he retired. 

r. Spaulding was a pioneer in the 
effort to assure honesty in advertising, 
and lived to see many reforms which 
he advocated put into effect. At the time 
of his death he was in his sixty-ninth 
year. 


Made Advertising Manager of 
United States Shoe Company 


Charles W. Alexander has been made 
advertising manager of The United 
States Shoe Company. Cincinnati. He 
was formerly with Bird & Son, Inc., 
East Walpole, Mass., and the Field & 
Flint Company, New York. 
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J. F. Young Heads Pacific 
Northwest Newspapers . 
The seventh annual convention of the F ie 
Pacific Northwest Newspaper Association irst ontact 
was held at Portland, Oreg., December 
13. The following officers were ‘elected: with prospective home build- 


President, J. F. Young, business man- : 
iger of the Spokane, Wash., Spokesman- ers enables the retail lumber 


Review; vice- reltun, F. J as = dealer to control the sale of 
ness manager, Vancouver, B. C., Prov 14 . 

ince; treasurer, S. R. Winch, business building material. You can 
manager, Portland, Oreg., Oregon Jour- talk to buyers for more than 
nal and permanent secretary, W. G. 10,000 lumber yards in the 
Hooker, Spokane. ' 


I. F. Baker Advanced by West- Atmerican fimberman 


inghouse International 

I. F. Baker has been appointed man- 
ager of the Far Eastern department 873 A.B.C. 
»f the Westinghouse International Com- 
pany, with headquarters at New York. 
He has been managing director of the 
Westinghouse Electric oueney of Ja- 
pan. Mr. Baker, who joined the West- 
nghouse organization in 1909, is suc- 
ceeded as managing director of the 
Japanese company by J. W. White. 


F. H. Roberts Company Ap- 
points Clifford Wood, Jr. 


Clifford Wood, Jr., has been appointed 
advertising manager of the F. H. Rob 
erts Company, —=— wer —- 
tioner and manufacturer o Apollo H O 
chocolates. For several years he had ouse rgans 
been with the sales promotion department 
of The Walter M. Lowney Company, 
also of Boston. 




















We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Taz Wittiam Featser 


WANTED Macazine. 


° . The William Feather Co 
Woman Writer with | | cercaston bunding : Crevetana OMe 


Domestic Arts Training 


One who has had practical maga- 
zine or advertising experience in 


writing interestingly of fabrics, That’s what we 
fashions and modern sewing. Col- $5000 a ae “an 


. . than 

lege graduate who has specialized idea that can be worked 
H . P . on part time by any advertising man 
in home economics preferred. Write Soelap ef peeking Guapuny i OaP 
giving full statement of past ex- city of the country. Not a scheme or 
. d | d novelty, but a real service plan with 
perience and salary expected. sepent busines, $3 w ow: oe, 
men, rti evidence 

Address “A,” Box 193, this, pre practical. 


Printers’ Ink. Box os. Reading, Penna. 
































Multigraph Ribbons Re inked inked 
process co only $6.00 a doze I A 
OU sSny trial me will lie = you that it is he best 
Re-Inking you can buy 


te Ke dmked NAT, Scott Ingram, Inc. 


27 Murray St, ,New York City 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.75 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
Advertising representative can handle an- 
other trade or class publication in Eastern 
territory. Exceptional record and refer- 
ences. Box 576, Printers’ Ink. 


SALESMAN PARTNER WANTED 
Old established Agency. Industrial field. 
Well rated Duns, etc. A running start 
for live man. References exchanged. 
Box 560, Printers’ Ink. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
One or two meritorious lines wanted 
for New York District, by an ex- 
perienced Sales Manager, who, for 
eighteen years, has promoted sales by 
common sense methods. Box 571, ) & 


ADVERTISE BY RADIO 


AT A CUT PRICE 
Vacant time of prominent Eastern broad- 
casting station for sale at bargain rates. 
Box 563, Printers’ Ink. 


Newspaper solicitors or advertising lay- 
out men or women make $25 to $50 week 
side money. New invention! The Rulscale 
—a layout ruler and outfit that “‘thinks” 
for you. Sure-fire sales to advertising 
people. Write for special offer. Rulscale 
Co., 203 Baum Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 


FOR SALE 
One Cline Westinghouse Press Drive, 
60-H.P., 230-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, two- 
motor, full automatic control complete 
with push-button stations, etc. Used, 
but in good condition. Paul A. Frank, 
55 East Mill St., Akron, Ohio. 


ARTIST wants AGENCY space 


in N. Y. Free Lance basis. Will assume 
position of Art Director. ‘Thoroughly 
experienced preparing National Adver- 
tising, finished work, lettering, etc. Box 
566 Printers’ Ink. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 
AVAILABLE 


























Young woman—experienced, successful 
and dependable advertising solicitor— 
would like the exclusive representation 
in Chicago of a trade paper or other 
publication of merit. Box 555, Printers’ 
nk, Chicago Office 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED SO- 
LICITOR IN OFFICE OF PUBLISH- 
REPRESENTATIVE. 


DRESS BOX 577, PRINTERS’ INK. 


If You Have a knowledge of the Fur- 
niture also the Hardware Trade in the 
Eastern States and dissatisfied in your 
—— position, we would appreciate 
earing from you. Liberal commissions. 
Our Business is Stoves and Refrigerators. 
Box 568, Printers’ Ink. 














ARTIST—Experienced, capable handling 
magazine layouts, pen-and-ink drawings, 
wash colored illustrations for all-’round 
work. Publishing house. State experience 
and salary desired. Periodical Publishing 
Cempany, Grand Rapids, Michigan (Pub- 
lishers, “Furniture Record” and “Furni- 
ture Manufacturer”’). 


PRODUCTION MAN—vwilling man not 
over 30 skilled in printing, engraving; 
who can make good layouts and handle 
makeup of monthly houseorgan. Phone 
Whitehall 2997 for interview, and come 
prepared to answer 100 questions as to 
technical ability, salary $35 weekly or 
more if experience warrants. 


Advertising Copy Writer Wanted 
Public Utility in the Middle West wants 
experienced man to handle merchandise 
sales advertising and general advertis- 
ing production. Must be young, alert 
and able to accept responsibility. State 
full details of qualifications, experience 
and education in first letter. Box 562, P. I. 


Lithograph Artist with commercial ex- 
perience, for Crayon and Ben Day 
work on zinc plates. 

Water Color Sketch Artist for figure 
work and lettering. Experienced in 
poster work and original designing. 

Pleasant working conditions. No labor 

troubles. Write The John Igelstroem 

Company, Massillon, Ohio. 


Wanted—Artist of creative ability by 
live, growing photo-engraving plant. One 
with complete knowledge of photo-engrav- 
ing reproduction. An aggressive, wide- 
awake man, good on layouts and original 
ideas—a man wanting a real position on 
te salary and percentage of profits 
rom art department. Must be available 
January 1. City of 60,000; 200 miles 
from Chicago. Box 559, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—+to all around commercial ar- 
tist, who can do lettering, border figures 
in pen and ink and wash, and who has 
brilliant conceptions for’ dummies of 
modern direct mail booklets and folders, 
we have interesting proposition, either 
full time or will rent space and guarantee 
minimum work per month permitting 
continuation of present accounts. 

Guild of Master Direct Mail Craftsmen 

10 Bridge Street, New York City 


Opening January 1 
For Young Advertising Man 

With practical Agucy or Manufacturer 
experience in achinery or kindred 
lines, preferably with some Engineering 
experience. Give in first letter detailed 
experience in Trade Journal and Direct 
Mail layout, copy, and supervision of 
art work and plate making, and general 
organizing of Advertising Department. 
State present earnings and salary ex- 
pected. Desirable connection for young 
married man in small city as assistant 
to Sales Manager of leadi 74 = 
turer in their line. Box 556 
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PHOTO ENGRAVING SALESMAN 
ODERN 


PORTUNIT 
BOX 552, PRINTERS’ INK. 


Copy Writer Wanted—we seek a copy 
writer of more than average ability; pre- 
ferably one who has a background of 
good agency experience. A man who can 
develop rather quickly as a contact man. 
A man who seeks a very unusual op- 
portunity for self-expression with a 
young, well financed, fast-growing agency. 
If he makes good, he'll be given a chance 
to hang up his hat permanently, with an 
interest in the firm later. Salary to 
start, $60 a week. Increases as rapidly 
as justified. Give us complete details 
and send samples. Box 564, P. I. 


SALES PROMOTION 

An old and favorably known trade pub- 
lication issued monthly in New York 
appealing to manufacturers in almost 
every line has an opening for an ex- 
perienced man in sales and promotion 
work, The man we have in mind has 
had several years experience with some 
knowledge of foreign trade, has marked 
ability in constructing forceful sales 
letters, knows how to originate and ex- 
ecute effective campaigns, is capable of 
cooperating with a large sales forcé and 
assisting the field men in further de- 
veloping their prospects through strong 
convincing sales letters. The success- 
ful applicant has an opportunity to be- 
come associated with an organization 
favorably known throughout the world. 
Give full details of experience, quali- 
fications and how soon you will be 
available. Replies strictly confidential. 
Box 558, Printers’ Ink 











MISCELLANEOUS 


STAR KEE STEREOTYPING MATS 

are standard for making stereotyping 

plates. Instantaneous service. Job size, 

12x15; newspaper, 20x24. They are 

shipped cured, ready for use 

WHITEFIELD PAPER WORKS, INC. 
12 Vestry Street, New York City 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Technical Advertising Manager, twenty 
years business and sales experience, 
seven years as Manager. Modest, 
sincere, available &t once. ear 
ahead of salary. Box 554, I. 


Adv. Writer 


N. Y. agencies’ copy chief for 10 years. 
Box 572, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—Available after January 
Ist. Figure and general. Roughs 
and finished work. Any medium. 
Box 575, care of Printers’ Ink. 


A YOUNG MAN who is in advertising 
because he likes it wants to join an 
organization where proved ability and 
genuine enthusiasm are needed. Pri- 
marily a copy writer he is familiar 
with every other phase of the business 
from contact to production. Box 569, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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YOUNG MAN—21 years old with four 
years’ practical experience in mail order 
and direct mail advertising wishes to 
continue along that line in adv. dept. 
of mfg. co. or in agency work. Salar 

secondary to opportunity. Box 561, PL 


ADVERTISING MAN—15 years’ expe- 
rience in Chicago Mail Order, Agency, 
Wholesale and Retail. Knows merchan- 
dise. Original ideas, layouts and copy 
that sells. Location: Central West. 
V. G. S., 4106 Lowell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Editor—Young college graduate with 2% 
intensive years’ experience feature-writ- 
ing, editing and making-up on newspaper 
and trade journal, seeks connection with 
zrowing publication. An “outside” editor, 
who writes stuff that is read. Available 
January 1. Box 574, Printers’ Ink. 


OPENING with New York Agency so- 
licited, as Space Buyer or contact service 
work with clients. Have well-rounded ex- 

rience in sales promotion work and 
ave bought space for some of the lar 
national advertisers. I believe I could be 
of great value to small but fast-develop- 
ing agency. Highest references furnished 
Box 573, Printers’ Ink. 


An All Around Production Man— 
experience embraces engravings, typog- 
raphy, printing and layout work. 
Thorough knowledge of reproduction, 
can specify type and make good layouts. 
Seeking connection where possibilities 
for the future are unlimited. 5 years’ 
agency experience. Age 23. Best ref- 
erences. Box 557, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER AND ACCOUNT- 
EXECUTIVE — seven years preparing 
and selling advertising, desires employ- 
ment in the middle west. I have also 
bought and sold printing, engraving and 
art. At present employed in the edi- 
torial department of a newspa‘ Uni- 
versity graduate, aged 28. Salary mini- 
mum $65 a week. Available on three 
weeks’ notice. Box 553, Printers’ Ink. 


Attention the Copy Chief !—Received an 
education at esleyan, * California, 
Columbia, Yale, and Harvard. Became 
a member of the faculties of Yale and 
Dartmouth. Secured newspaper training 
on both coasts. Got some experience in 
manufacturing. Became a writer. Con- 
tributed to magazines. Got three plays 
on Broadway. And still am a young 
man. Want to settle in advertising. 
Chance to write copy. A small initial 
salary with good agency. Corning White. 
ad Lincoln Avenue, New Brunswick, 

. J., Phone: New Brunswick 2274-R. 


A Seasoned Sales Manager of the 
highest type is seeking a worthwhile op- 
portunity. This man is a merchandiser 
—a personal salesman of great magnetism 
a man who can lead a sales force to the 
utmost in accomplishment. He is thor- 
oughly familiar with and experienced in 
national markets and national distribution. 
A manufacturer of electrical appliances 
—hardware specialties—automotive equip- 
ment—household necessities—may find in 
this man the answer to their sales prob- 
lems. Inquiries will be held in confidence 
and full information furnished prior to 
an interview. Box 570, Printers’ Ink. 
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COMPANY 
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In the six years or so of its existence 


this advertising agency has taken its 
place with the leaders in advertising 
practice --- probably because of 3 things: 


1. Creative ideas. 


2. The technical ability to carry out 
these ideas. 


3. The business experience 
properly to relate advertising to the 
client’s sales efforts. 


TRIBUNE TOWER - CHICAGO 
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SUPREME IN CHTCAGO 


FIRST IN ADVERTISING = FIRST IN CIRCULATION 


Hutchinson Photo 


SAL: JOY BROWN is director of one of 
Chicago’s largest institutions of charity— 
The Friend in Need—a department of The 
Chicago Tribune. Each week she brings to- 
gether hundreds of those who request help and 
those who offer it, In addition she takes groups 
of children to amusement parks, outdoor opera, 
baseball games or circus every week throughout 
the summer. Sally Joy Brown is a sister of 
charity to the needy and her work is watched 
with interest and approval by Chicago women. 
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THE WOALD’S GARATEST NEWSPAPER 
November Circulation 


783,850 Sunday. . 1,186,487 





